THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


GALATIANS 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. The Situation of Galatia, and the Character of the People. 


Gatatra was a province of Asia Minor, having Pontus on the east, Bithy- 
nia and Paphlagonia north, Cappadocia and Phrygia south, and Phrygia 
west. Sce the map prefixed to the Acts of the Apostles. In Tanner's Clas- 
sical Atlas, however, it extends on the north to the Euxine or Black sea. It 
was probably about two hundred miles in its greatest extent from east to west, 
and varied in breadth from twelve to an hundred and fifty miles, It was one 
of the largest provinces of Asia Minor, and covered an extent of country al- 
most as large as the State of New Jersey. It is probable, however, that the 
boundaries of Galatia varied at different times as circumstances dictated. It 
had no natural boundary, except on the north ; and of course the limits may 
have been varied by conquests, or by the will of the Roman emperor, when 
it was erected into a province. 

The name Galatia is derived from the word Gaul, and was given to it be- 
cause it had been conquered by the Gauls, who, having subdued the country, 
settled in it—Pausanias, Attic. cap. iv. These were mixed with various 
Grecian families, and the country was also called Gallogrecia.—Justin, lib. 
xxiv. 4; xxv. 2; xxvii. 3. This invasion of Asia Minor was made, according 
to Justin (lib. xxv. cap. 2), about the four hundred and seventy-ninth year 
after the founding of Rome, and, of course, about 272 years before Christ. 
Thoy invaded Macedonia and Greece ; and subsequently invaded Asia Minor, 
and became an object of terror to all that region. ‘This expedition issued 
from Gaul, passed over the Rhine, along the Danube, through Noricum, Pan- 
nonia, and Moosia, and at its entrance into Germany, carried along with it 
many of the Tectosages. On their arrival in Thrace, Lutarius took them with 
him, crossed the Bosphorus, and effected the conquest of Asia Minor.—Liv. lib. 
xxxvill, c. 16. Such was their number, that Justin says, “they filled all Asia 
(i. e. all Asia Minor) like swarms of bees Finally, they became so numerous 
that no kings of the east could engage in war without an army of Gauls ; 
neither when driven from their kingdom could they flee to any other than to 
the Gauls. Such was the terror of the name of Gauls, and such the invinci- 
ble felicity of their arms—et armorum invicta felicitas crat—that they sup- 
posed that in no other way could their own majesty be protected, or being 
lost, could be recovered, without the aid of Gallic courage. ‘Their being 
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called in by the king of B’thynia for aid, when they had gained the victory, 
they divided the kingdom with him, and called that region Gallogrecta.’’— 
Justin, xxv. 2. Under the reign of Augustus Cesar, about 26 years before the 
birth of Christ, this region was reduced into the form of a Roman colony, and 
was governed by a propretor, appointed by the emperor. 

Their original Gaulish language they retained so late as the iifth century, 
as appears from the testimony of Jerome, who says that their dialect was 
nearly the same as that of the Treviri—Tom. iv. p. 256. ed. Benedict. At 
the same time, they also spoke the Greek language in common with all the 
inhabitants of Lesser Asia, and therefore the epistle to them was written in 
Greek, and was intelligible to them as well as to others. 

The Galatians, like the inhabitants of the surrounding country, were hea- 
thens, and their religion was ofa gross and debasing kind. ‘They are said to 
have worshipped “the mother of the gods,” under the name of Agdistis, 
Callimachus, in his hymns, calls them “ a foolish people.” And Hillary, him- 
self a Gaul, calls them Gallos indociles—expressions which, says Calmet, may 
well excuse Paul's addressing them as “ foolish,” chap. iii. 1. There were 
few cities to be found among them, with the exception of Ancyra, Tavium, 
and Pessinus, which carried on some trade. 

The possessors of Galatia were of three difterent nations or tribes of Gauls; 
the Tolistobogi, the ‘Trocmi, and the ‘'cctosagi. There are imperial medals 
extant, on which these names are found. It is of some importance to bear in 
mind these distinctions, It is possible that while Peter was making converts 
in one part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was in another; and that some, claim- 
ing authority as from Peter, propagated opinions not conformable to the views 
of Paul, to correct and expose which was one design of this epistle—Calmet. 

The Gauls are mentioned by ancient historians as a tall and valiant people. 
They went nearly naked. Their arms were only a sword and buckler. The 
impetuosity of their attack, it is said, was irresistible, and hence they became 
so formidable, and were usually so victorious. 

It is not possible to ascertain the number of the inhabitants of Galatia, at 
the time when the gospel was preached there, or when this epistle was writ- 
ten. In 2 Mace. viii. 20, it is said that Judas Maccabeus, exhorting his fol- 
lowers to fight manfully against the Syrians, referred to several instances of 
divine interposition to encourage them; and among others, “ he told them of 
the battle which they had in Babylon with the Galatians ; how they came but 
eight thousand in all to the business, with four thousand Macedonians; and 
that the Macedonians being perplexed, the eight thousand destroyed an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, because of the help which they had from heaven, 
and so received a great booty.” But it is not certain that this refers to those 
who dwelt in Galatia. It may refer to Gauls who at that time had overrun 
Asia Minor; the Greek word here used, (f:adrvas) being taken equally for 
either. It is evident, however, that there was a large population that went 
under this general name ; and it is probable that Galatia was thickly settled 
at the time when the gospel was preached there. It was in the central part 
of Asia Minor, then one of the most densely populated parts of the world, and 
was a region singularly fertile-—Strabo, lib. xii. p. 567, 568, ed. Casaub. 
Many persons, also, were attracted there for the sake of commerce. That 
there were many Jews also, in all the provinces of Asia Minor, is apparent 
not only from the Acts of the Apostles, but is expressly declared by Josephus, 
Ant. xvi. 6. 


§ 2. The time when the Gospel was preached in Galatia. 
There is no certain information as to the time when the gospel was first 


preached in Galatia, or the persons by whom it was done. There is mention, 
however, of Panl’s having preached there several times, and several circum- 
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stances lcad us to suppose that those churches were established. by him, or that 
he was the first to carry the gospel to them, or that he and Barnabas together 
preached the gospel there on the mission on which they were sent from An- 
tioch, Acts xiii. 2. seq. In Acts xvi. 5, 6, it is expressly said that they 
went “ throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia.”” This journey was for 
the purpose of confirming the churches, and was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Paul (Acts xv. 36), with the design of visiting their brethren in every city 
where they had preached the word of the Lord. It is true, that in the ac- 
count of the mission of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv.), it is not expressly 
said that they went into Galatia; but it is said (Acts xiv. 5, 6), that when 
they were in Iconium, an assault was made on them, or a purpose formed to 
stone them, and that, being apprized of it, they fied unto Lystra and Derbe, 
cities of Lycaonia, “and unto the region that lieth round about.”” Pliny, lib. 
v. c. 27, says, that a part of Lycaonia bordered on Galatia, and contained four- 
teen cities, of which Iconinm was the most celebrated. Phrygia also was 
contiguous to Galatia, and to Lycaonia, and these circumstances render it 
probable that when Panl proposed to Barnabas to visit again the churches 
where they had preached, Galatia was included. and that they had been there 
before this visit referred to in Acts xvi. 6. 

It may be, also, that Paul refers to himself in the epistle (chap. i. 6), 
where he says, “I marvel that ye are so soonremored from him that caLiEp 
you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel ;”’ and if so, then it is plain 
that he preached to them first, and founded the churches there. The same 
thing may be evinced also from the expression in chap. iv. 15, where he says, 
‘“‘ I bear you record, that if it had heen possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes, and have given them to me ;’’ an expression which leads us 
to suppose that they had formed for him a peculiar attachment, because he 
had first preached the gospel to them, and that there had existed all the 
ardour of attachment implied in their frst love. It is quite evident, there- 
fore, I think, that the gospel was preached among the Galatians first by Paul, 
either alone or in company with some other one of the apostles. It is pos- 
sible, however, as has been intimated above, that Peter also may have 
preached in one part of Galatia at the time that Paul was preaching in other 
parts. It is a circumstance also of some importance on this point, that 
Paul speaks in this epistle in a tone of authority, and with a severity of 
reproof which he would hardly have used unless he had at first preached 
there, and had a right to be regarded as the founder of the church, and to 
address it as its father. In this respect the tone here is quite different, as 
Mr. Locke has remarked, from what is observable in the epistle to the 
Romans. Paul had not been at Rome when he addressed the church there 
by letter, and his language differs materially from that which occurs in the 
epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. It was to them the very respect- 
ful and mild language of a stranger; here it is respectful, but it is the 
authoritative language of a father having a right to reprove. 


§ 3. The date of this Epistle. 


Many have supposed that this was the first epistle which Pau! wrote. 
Tertullian maintained this (see Lardner, vol. vi. p. 7. ed. Lond. 1829), and 
Epiphanius also. Theodoret and others suppose it was written at Rome, and 
was conseqnently written near the close of the life of Paul, and was one of 
his last epistles. Lightfoot supposes also that it was written from Rome, and 
that it was among the first which Paul wrote there. Chrysostom says that 
this epistle was written before that tothe Romans. Lewis Capellus, Witsins, 
and Wall suppose that it was written from Ephesus after the apostle had 
been a second time in Galatia. ‘This also was the opinion of Pearson, wha 
places it in the year 57, after the first epistle to the Corinthians, and before 
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Paul lefé Ephesus. Grotius thought it difficult to assign the date of the 
epistle, but conjectures that it was written about the same time as that to the 
Romans. Mill supposes that it was not written until after that to the Ro- 
mans, probably at Troas, or some other place in Asia, as Paul was going to 
Jerusalem, He dates the epistle in the year 58. Dr. Benson supposes 
that it was written at Corinth, when the apostle was first there, and made 
a long stay of a year and six months. While there, he supposes that Paul 
reccived tidings of the instability of the converts in Galatia, and wrote this 
epistle and sent it by one of his assistants. See these opinions examined in 
Lardner as quoted above. Lardner himself supposes that it was written from 
Corinth about the year 52, or the beginning of the year 53. Macknight 
supposes it was written from Antioch, after the council at Jerusalem, and 
before Paul and Silas undertook the journey in which they delivered to the 
churches the decrees which were ordained at Jerusalem ; Acts xvi. 4. Iug, 
in his Introduction, supposes that it was written at Ephesus in the year 57, 
and after the I. and IJ. Thess., and the epistle to Titus had been written. 
Mr. Locke supposes that Paul established churches in Galatia, in the year 
51; and that this epistle was written between that time and the year 
57. These opinions are mostly mere conjecture ; and amidst such a variety 
of sentiment, it is evidently impossible to determine exactly at what time it 
was written. The only mark of time in the epistle itself occurs in chap. i. 6, 
where the apostle says, “‘ I marvel that ye are so soon (otrw raxiws) removed 
from him that called you,” &c.; where the words ‘‘so soon” would lead us 
to suppose that it was at no distant period after he had been among them. 
Still it might have been several years. The date assigned to it in the Poly- 
glott Bible (Bagster's) is the year 58. 

The exact date of the epistle is of very little importance. In regard to 
the time when it was written the only arguments which seem to me to be of 
much weight, are those advanced by Paley in his Horm Pauline. “ Jt will 
hardly be doubted,” says he, “but that it was written whilst the dispute 
concerning the circumcision of Gentile converts was fresh in men’s minds; 
for even supposing it to have been a forgery, the only credible motive that 
can be assigned for the forgery, was to bring the name and authority of the 
apostle into this controversy. No design can be 80 insipid, or so unlikely to 
enter into the thoughts of any man, as to produce an epistle written carnestly 
and pointedly on one side of a controversy, when the controversy itself was 
dead, and the question no longer interesting to any class of readers whatever. 
Now the controversy concerning the circumcision of Gentiles was of such a 
nature, that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Paley then gocs on to show that it was natural that the Jews, and 
converts from the Jews, should start this question, and agitate it; and that 
this was much more likely to be insisted on while the temple was standing, 
and they continued as a nation, and sacrifices were offered, than after their 
city and temple were destroyed. It is therefore clear that the controversy 
must have been started, and the epistle written before the invasion of Judea, 
by Titus, and the destruction of Jerusalem. The internal evidence leads to 
this conclusion. On the whole, it is probable that the epistle was written 
somewhere about the year 53, or between that and 57; and was evidently 
designed to settle an important controversy in the churches of Galatia. 
The place where it was written, must be, I think, wholly a matter of con- 
jecture. The subscription at the end that it was written from Rome is of 
no authority whatever; and there are no internal circumstances, which, so 
far as I can sce, throw any light on the subject. 


§ 4. The design of the Epistle. 


It is easy to discern from the epistle itself that the following circumstances 
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pute in the churches of Galatia, and that it was written with reference 
o them. 

(1.) That they had been at first devotedly attached to the apostle Paul, 
and had received his commands and instructions with implicit confidence 
when he was among them ; chap. iy. 14, 15 ; comp. chap. i. 6. 

(2.) That they had been perverted from the doctrine which he taught them 
soon after he had left them; chap. i. 6. 

(3.) That this had been done by persons who were of Jewish origin, and 
who insisted on the observance of the rites of the Jewish religion. 

(4.) That they claimed to have come directly from Jerusalem, and to 
pee derived their views of religion and their authority from the apostles 

ere. 

(5.) That they taught that the apostle Paul was inferior to the apostles 
there ; that he had been called more recently into the apostolic office; that 
the apostles at Jerusalem must be regarded as the source of authority in the 
Christian church; and that, therefore, the teaching of Paul should yield 
to that which was derived directly from Jerusalem. 

(6.) That the laws of Moses were binding, and were necessary in order to 
justification. That the rite of circumcision especially was of binding obliga- 
tion; and it is probable (chap. vi. 12), that they had prevailed on many of 
the Galatians to be circumcised, and certain that they had induced them to 
observe the Jewish festivals ; chap. iv. 10. 

(7.) It would seem, also, that they urged that Paul himself had changed 
his views since he had been among the Galatians, and now maintained the 
necessity of circumcision ; chap. v. 11. Perhaps they alleged this, from the 
undoubted fact that Paul, when at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 26), had complied 
with some of the customs of the Jewish ritual. 

(8.) That they urged that all the promises of God were made to Abraham, 
and that whoever would partake of those promises, must be circumcised as 
Abraham was. ‘This Paul answers, chap. iii. 7; iv. 7. 

(9.) That in consequence of the promulgation of these views, great dis- 
sensions had arisen in the church, and strifes of an unhappy nature existed, 
greatly contrary to the spirit which should be manifested by those who bore 
the Christian name. 

From this description of the state of things in the churches of Galatia, 
the design of the epistle is apparent, and the scope of the argument will be 
easily seen. Of this state of things the apostle had been undoubtedly 
apprised, but whether by letters, or by messengers from the churches there, 
is not declared. It is not improbable, that some of his friends in the churches 
there had informed him of it, and he immediately set about a remedy to the 
evils existing there. 

I. The first object, therefore, was to show that ho had received his com- 
mission as an apostle, directly from God. Wehad not received it at all from 
man ; he had not even been instructed by the other apostles ; he had not ac- 
knowledged their superiority ; he had not even consulted them. Ile did not 
acknowledge, therefore, that the apostles .at Jerusalem possessed any superior 
rank or authority. is commission, though he had not seen the Lord Jesus 
before he was crucified, he had, nevertheless, derived immediately from him. 
The doctrine, therefore, which he had taught them, that the Mosaic laws 
were not binding, and that there was no necessity of being circumcised, was 
a doctrine which had been derived directly from God. In proof of this, he 
goes into an extended statement (chap. i.), of the manner in which he had 
been called, and of the fact; that he had not consulted with the apostles at 
Jerusalem, or confessed his inferiority to them ; of the fact that when they 
had become acquainted with the manner in which he preached, they approved 
is course (chap. i. 24; ii. 1—10); and of the fact that on one occasion, he 
kad actually been constrained to differ from Peter, the oldest of the apostles, 
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on a point in which he was manifestly wrong, and on one of the very points 
then under consideration. 

II. The second great object, therefore, was to show the real nature and 
design of the law of Moses, and to prove that the peculiar rites of the 
Mosaic ritual, and especially the rite of circumcision, were not necessary to 
justification and salvation ; and that they who observed that rite, did in fact 
renounce the Scripture method of justification ; make the sacrifice of Christ 
of no value, and make slaves of themselves. This leads him into a considera- 
tion of the true nature of the doctrine of justification, and of the way of sal- 
vation by a Redeemer. 

This point he shows in the following way, 

(1.) By showing that those who lived before Christ, and especially Abra- 
ham, were in fact justified, not by obedience to the ritual law of Moses, but 
by faith in the promises of God ; chap. iii. 1—18. 

(2.) By showing that the design of the Mosaic ritual was only temporary, 
and that it was intended to lead to Christ; chap. iii. 19—29; iv. 1—8. 

(3.) In view of this, he reproves the Galatians for having so readily fallen 
into the observance of these customs; chap. iv. 9—21. 

(4.) This view of the design of the Mosaic law, and of its tendency, he 
illustrates by an allegory drawn from the case of agar ; chap. iv. 21—31. 

This whole discourse is succeeded by an affectionate exhortation to the 
Galatians, to avoid the evils which had been engendered ; reproving them for 
the strifes existing in consequence of the attempt to introduce the Mosaic 
rites, and earnestly entreating them to stand firm in the liberty which Christ 
had vouchsafed to them from the servitude of the Mosaic institutions, chap. 
Vv. Vi. 

The design of the whole epistle, therefore, is to state and defend the true 
doctrine of justification, and to show that it did not depend on the observance 
of the laws of Moses. In the general purpose, therefore, it accords with the 
design of the epistle to the Romans. In one respect, however, it differs from 
the design of that epistle. That was written, to show that man could not be 
justified by any works of the law, or by conformity to any law, moral or cere- 
monial ; the object of this is, to show that justification cannot be obtained by 
conformity to the ritual or ceremonial law; or that the observance of the 
ceremonial law is not necessary to salvation. In this respect, therefore, this 
epistle is of less general interest than that tothe Romans. Itis also, in some 
respects, more difficult. The argument, if I may so express myself, is mere 
Jewish. It is more in the Jewish manner; is designed to meet a Jew in his 
own way, and is, therefore, somewhat more difficult for all to follow. Still it 
contains great and vital statements on the doctrines of salvation, and, as such, 
demands the profound and carefui attention of all who desire to be saved, and 
who would know the way of acceptance with God 
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CHAPTER I. | Christ, and God the Father, who 
AUL, an apostle, (not of men, !® raised him from the dead ;) 
neither by man, but a by Jesus | a Ac.9.6,15. b Ac.2.24, 


— 


CHAPTER I. ment that the Galatians had so soon 
ANALYSIS. forsaken his instruction, and em- 
Tne main design of Paul in this { braced another gospel ; and a solemn 
chapter, is to show that hehadreceived | declaration that whoever preached 
his call to the apostleship, not from | another gospel was to be held ac- 
man, but from God. It had been; cursed; ver. 6—10. Twice he an- 
alleged (see the Introduction above) | athematizes those who attempt to 
that the apostles at Jerusalem pos- | declare any other way of justification 
sessed the most elevated rank, and | than that which consisted in faith in 
the highest authority in the Chris- | Christ, and says that it was no gospel 
tian church; that they were to be|atali. It was to be held as a great 
regarded as the fountains and thej and fixed principle, that there was 
judges of the truth; that Paul was | but one way of salvation; and no mat- 
inferior to them as an apostle; and | terwho attempted to preach anyother, 
that they who inculcated the neces- | he was to be held accursed. 
sity of circumcision, and the obser- III. To show, therefore, that he was 
vance of the rites of Moses, were; not appointed by men, and that he 
sustained by the authority and the | had not received his instructions from 
examples of the apostles at Jeru-| men, but that he had preached the 
salem. truth directly revealed to him by God, 
To meet this statement was the de- | and that which was, therefore, im- 
sign of this first chapter. Paul’s | mutable and eternal, he goes into a 
grand object was to show that he was | statement of the manner in which he 
not appointed by men; that he had|was called into the ministry, and 
not been commissioned by men; that| made acquainted with the gospel ; 
he had not derived his instructions | ver. 11—24. 
from men ; that he had not even con- (a) He affirms, that he was not 
sulted with them; but that he had! taught it by man, but by the express 
been commissioned and taught ex- | revelation of Jesus Christ; ver. 11, 12. 
pressly by Jesus Christ, and that| (b) Ile refers to his former well- 
when the apostles at Jerusalem had | known life, and his zeal in the Jewish 
become acquainted with him, and| religion; showing how much he had 
with his views and plans of labour, | been formerly opposed to the gospel ; 
long after he had begun to preach, | ver. 13, 14. 
they had fully concurred with him.}| (c¢c) He says that he had been sepa- 
This argument comprises the follow- | rated, by the divine purpose, from his 
ing parts: mother’s womb, to be a preacher of 
I. The solemn declaration that he | the gospel,and that when he was called 
was not commissioned by men, and | to the ministry, he had no conference 
that he was not, in any sense, an| with any human being, as to what he 
apostle of man, together with the| was to preach; he did not go up to 
general salutation to the churches in| Jerusalem to consult with those who 
Galatia ; ver. 1—S5. | were older apostles, but he retired 
IL. The expression of his astonish-! far from them into Arabia, und 
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thence again returned to Damascus ; 
ver. 15—17. 

(d) After three years, he says, he 
did indeed go to Jerusalem; but he 
remained there but fifteen days, and 
saw none of the apostles but Peter and 
James; ver. 18, 19. Ilis views of the 
gospel were formed before that; and 
that he did not submit implicitly to 
Peter, and learn of him, he shows in 
ch. ii., where he says, he “withstood 
him to the face.” 

(e) After that, he says, he departed 
into the regions of Cilicia, in Asia 
Minor, and had no opportunity of con- 
ference with the churches which were 
in Judea. Yet they heard that he 
who had been formerly a persccutor, 
had become a preacher, and they glo- 
rified God for it; ver. 20—24. Of 
course, he had had no opportunity of 
deriving his views of religion from 
them; he had been in no sense de- 
pendent on them; but so far as they 
were acquainted with his views, they 
concurred in them. The sum of the 
argument, therefore, in this chapter 
is, that when Paul went into Cilicia 
and the adjacent regions, he had 
never scen but two of the apostles, 
and that but for a short time ; he had 
never secn the apostles together ; and 
he had never received any instruc- 
tions from them. Ilis views of the 
gospel, which he had imparted to the 
Galatians, he had derived directly 
from God. 

1, Paul an apostle ; see Note, Rom. 
i. 1. This is the usual form in which 
he commences his epistles; and it was 
of special importance to commence 
this epistle in this manner, because it 
was one design to vindicate his apos- 
tleship, or to show that he had re- 
ceived his commission directly from 
the Lord Jesus. { Not of men. “Not 
from (aa’) men.’ That is, he was 
not from any body of men, or com- 
missioned by men. ‘The word apostle 
means sent, and Paul means to say, 
that he was not sent to execute any 
purpose of men, or commissioned by 
them. lis was a higher calling; a 
calling of God, and he had been sent 
directly by him. Of course, he means 
to exclude here all classes of men as 
having had any thing to do in sending 
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him forth; and, especially, he means 
to affirm, that he had not been sent 
out by the body of apostles at Jeru- 
salem. This, it will be remembered 
(see the Introduction), was one of 
the charges of those who had per- 
verted the Galatians from the faith 
which Paul had preached to them. 
G Neither by man. “ Neither hy or 
through (3') the instrumentality of 
any man.” IJlere he designs to ex- 
clude all men from having had any 
agency in his appointment to the 
apostolic office. Ie was neither sent 
out from any body of men to execute 
their purposes; nor did he receivy 
his commission, authority, or ordina- 
tion through the medium of any man, 
A minister of the gospel now receives 
his call from God, but he is ordained 
or sect apart to his office by man, 
Matthias, the apostle chosen in the 
place of Judas (Acts i. 26), received 
his call from God, but it was by the 
vote of the body of the apostles. 
Timothy was also called of God, but 


he was appointed to his office by the 


laying on the hands of the presbytery ; 
1 Tim. iv. 14. But Paul here says, 
that he received no such commission 
as that from the apostles. They 
were not the means or the medium of 
ordaining him to his work. IIe had, 
indeed, together with Barnabas, been 
set apart at Antioch, by the brethren 
there (Acts xiii. 1—3), for a special 
mission in Asia Minor; but this was 
not an appointment to the apostleship. 
JIe had been restored to sight after 
the miraculous blindness produced by 
seeing the Lord Jesus on the way to 
Damascus, by the laying on of the 
hands of Ananias, and had received 
important instruction from him (Acts 
ix. 17), but his commission as an 
apostle had been received directly 
from the Lord Jesus, without any in- 
tervening medium, or any form of 
human authority, Acts ix. 153; xxii. 
17—21; 1 Cor. ix. 1. J But by 
Jesus Christ. That is, directly by 
Christ. He had been called hy him, 
and commissioned by him, and sent 
by him, to engage in the work 
of the gospel. Q And God the 
Father. These words were omitted 
by Marcion, because, says Jerome ho 
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2 And all the brethren which 
are with me, unto the churches of 
Galatia: 4 

3 Grace > be to you, and peace, 
from God the Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 

@ Ac.16.6; 18.23. 5 Ro.1.7,&e. 


held that Christ raised himself from 
the dead. But there is no authority 
for omitting them. The sense is, 
that he had the highest possible 
authority for the office of an apostle ; 
he had been called to it by God him- 
self, who had raised up the Redeemer. 
It is remarkable here, that Paul as- 
sociates Jesus Christ and God the 
Father, as having called and commis- 
sioned him. We may ask here, of one 
who should deny the divinity of Christ, 
how Paul could mention him as being 
equal with God in the work of com- 
missioning him? We may further 
ask, how could he say that he had not 
received his call to this office from a 
man, if Jesus Christ was a mere man? 
That he was called by Christ, he 
expressly says, and strenuously main- 
tains as a point of great importance. 
And yet, the very point and drift of 
his argument is, to show that he was 
not called by man. How could this 
beif Christ wasamere man? J Who 
raised him from the dead ; see Notes 
on Acts ii. 24, 32. It is not quite 
clear, why Paul introduces this cir- 
cumstance here. It may have been, 
(1.) Because his mind was full of it. 
and he wished on all occasions to 
make that fact prominent; (2.) Be- 
cause this was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Christian religion, that 
the Lord Jesus had been raised up 
from the dead, and he wished, in the 
outset, to present the superiority of 
that religion which had brought life 
and immortality to light; and, (3.) 
Because he wished to show that he 
had received his commission from that 
same God who had raised up Josus, 
and who was, therefore, the author of 
the true religion. Iis commission 
was from the source of life and light , 
the God of the living and the dead ; 
the God who was the author of the 
glorious scheme which revealed life 
and immortality. 
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4 Who gave ¢ himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us ¢ 
from this present evil ¢ world, ac- 
cording f to the will of God and 
our Father: 


e John 10.17,18; Tit.2.1-4. 
é1 John 2.16. 


d@ John 17.14. 
Ff Ro8.27. 


2. And all the brethren which are 


with me. It was usual for Paul to 
associate with him the ministers of 
the gospel, or other Christians who 
were with him, in expressing friendly 
salutations to the churches to which 
he wrote, or as uniting with him, and 
concurring in the sentiments which 
he expressed. Though Paul claimed 
to be inspired, yet it would do much 
to conciliate favour for what he ad- 
vanced, if others also concurred with 
what he said, and especially if they 
were known to the churches to which. 
the epistles were written. Sometimes 
the names of others were associated 
with his in the epistle; see Note, 1 
Cor. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 
Thess. i. 1. As we do not know whera 
this epistle was written, of course we 
are ignorant who the “ brethren” 
were, who ure here referred to. They 
may have been ministers with Paul, or 
they may have been the private mem- 
bers of the churches. Commentators 
have been much divided in opinion on 
the subject; but all is conjecture. It 
is obviously impossible to determine, 
{ Unto the churches. ow many 
churches there were in Galatia, is 
unknown, There were several citics 
in Galatia, as Ancyria, Tavia, Pessi- 
nus, &c. It is not improbable that a 
church had been established in each 
of the cities, and as they were not far 
distant from each other, and the peo- 
ple had the same general character 
and habits, it is not improbable that 
they had fallen into the same errors. 
Hence the epistle is directed to them 
in common. 

3. Grace be unto you, &c. This is 
the usual apostolic salutation, implor- 
ing for them the blessing of God. See 
it fully explained in the Notes on 
Rom. i. 7. 

4.Who gave himself for our sins. 
The reason why Paul so soon intro- 
duces this important doctrine, and 
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makes it here so prominent, probably 
is, that this was the cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian religion, the great 
truth which was ever to be kept before 
the mind, and because this truth had 
been in fact lost sight of by them. 
They had embraced doctrines which 
tended to obscure it, or to make it 
void. They had been led into crror 
by the Judaizing teachers, who held 
that it was necessary to be circum- 
cised, and to conform to the whole 
Jewish ritual. Yet the tendency of 
all this was to obscure the doctrines 
of the gospel, and particularly the 
great truth that men can be justified 
only by faith in the blood of Jesus; 
chap. v. 4; comp. chap.i. 6, 7. Paul, 
therefore, wished to make this promi- 
nent—the very starting point in their 
religion; a truth never to be forgotten, 
that Christ gave himself for their sins, 
that he might deliver them from all 
the bad influences of this world, and 
from all the false systems of religion 
engendered in this world. The ex- 
pression “who gave” (rov devres) is 
one that often occurs in relation to 
the work of the Redeemer, where it 
is represented as a gift, either on the 
part of God, or on the part of Christ 
himself; see Note on John iii. 16; 
comp. John iv.10; Rom. iv. 25; 2 
Cor. ix. 15: Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 25; 
Tit. ii. 14. This passage proves, (1.) 
That it was wholly voluntary on the 
part of the Lord Jesus. No one com- 
pelled him to come; no one could 
zompel him. It is not too much to 
say, that God could not, and would 
not coMPEL any innocent and holy 
being to undertake the great work of 
the atonement, and endure the bitter 
sorrows which were necessary to re- 
deem man. God will compel the 
guilty to suffer, but he never will com- 
pel the innocent to endure sorrows, 
even in behalf of others. The whole 
work of redemption must be voluntary, 
or it could not be performed. (2.) It 
evinced great benevolence on the part 
of the Redeemer. IIe did not come 
to take upon himself unknown and 
unsurveyed woes, He did not go to 
work in the dark. Ile knew what was 
to be done. le knew just what sor- 
rows were to be endured—how long, 
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how keen, how awful. And yet, know- 
ing this, he came resolved and pre- 
pared to endure all those woes, and 
to drink the bitter cup to the dregs, 
(3.) If there had not been this bene- 
volence in his bosom, man must have 
perished for ever. Ie could not have 
saved himself; and he had no power 
or right to compel another to suffer 
in his behalf; and even God would not 
lay this mighty burden on any other, 
unless he was entirely willing to en- 
dure it. How much then do we owe 
to the Lord Jesus; and how entirely 
should we devote our lives to him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us. The 
word himself, is rendered by the 
Syriac, his life (Naphsh‘); and this is 
in fact the sense of the Greek, that 
he gave his life for our sins, or that 
he died in our stead. He gave his life 
up to toil, tears, privation, sorrow, and 
death, that he might redeem us. ‘The 
phrase, “for our sins” (baie vay &uao- 
Tiwy hu@yv), means the same as on ac- 
count of ; meaning, that the cause or 
reason why he gave himself to death, 
was our sins; that is, he died because 
we are sinners, and because we could 
be saved only by his giving himself up 
to death. Many MSS. instead of 
trie, here read wig, but the sense is 
not materially varied. The Syriac 
translates it, ‘who gave himself tn- 
stead of,” by a word denoting that 
there was a substitution of the Re- 
deemer in our place. The sense is, 
that the Lord Jesus became a vicari- 
ous offering, and died in the stead of 
sinners. It is not possible to express 
this idea more distinctly and unam- 
biguously than Paul has done, in this 
passage. Sin was the procuring cause 
of his death; to make expiation for 
sin was the design of his coming ; and 
sin is pardoned and removed only by 
his substituted suffering. J That he 
might deliver us. ‘he word here 
used (i%éanras) properly means, to 
pluck out, to tear out; to take out 
from a number, to select; then to res- 
cue or deliver. This is the sense here. 
IIe came and gave himself that he 
might rescue or deliver us from this 
present evil world. It does not mean 
to take away by death, or to romove 
to another world, but that he might 
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§ To whom Je glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
6 I marvel that ye are so soon 


effect a separation between us and 
what the apostle calls here, ‘‘ this pre- 
sent evil world.” ‘The grand purpose 
was, to rescue sinners from the do- 
minion of this world, and separate 
them unto God. {J This present evil 
world ; see John xvii. 15, 16. Locke 
supposes, that by this phrase is intend- 
ed the Jewish institutions, or the Mo- 
saical age, in contradistinction from 
the age of the Messiah. Bloomfield 
supposes, that it means ‘the present 
state of being, this life, filled as it is 
with calamity, sin, and sorrow; or, 
rather, the sen itself, and the misery 
consequent upon it.” Rosenmiiller 
understands by it, ‘“‘the men of this 
age, Jews, who reject the Messiah ; 
and Pagans, who are devoted to idol- 
atry and crime.”’ The word rendered 
world (aiay), means properly age, an 
indefinitely long period of time; then 
eternity, for ever. It then comes to 
mean the world, either present or 
future ; and then the present world, 
as it is, with its cares, temptations, 
and desires ; the idea of evil, physical 
and moral, being everywhere implied. 
—-Robinson, Lex.; Mat. xiii. 22; 
Luke xvi. 8; xx. 34; Rom. xii. 2. 
Ifere it means the world as it is, with- 
out religion, a world of bad passions, 
false opinions, corrupt desires; a 
world full of ambition, and of the love 
of pleasure, and of gold; a world 
where God is not loved or obeyed; a 
world where men are regardless of 
right, and truth, and duty; where 
they live for themselves, and not for 
God ; in short, that great community, 
which in the Scriptures is called tHz 
WORLD, in contradistinction from the 
kingdom of God. That world, that 
evil world, is full of sin; and the ob- 
ject of the Redeemer was to deliver 
us from that; that is, to effect a sepa- 
ration between his followers and that. 
It follows, therefore, that his follow- 
ers constitute a peculiar community, 
not governed by the prevailing max- 
ims, or influenced by the peculiar 
foelings of the people of this world. 
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removed ¢ from him that called 
you into the grace of Christ unto 
another gospel ; 


not in fact such a separation, then 


| the purpose of the Redeemer’s death, 


in regard to us, has not been effected, 
and we are still a part of that great 
and ungodly community, the world. 
{ According to the will of God, &. 
Not by the will of man, or by his wis- 
dom, but in accordance with the will 
of God. It was his purpose that the 
Lord Jesus should thus give himself ; 
and his doing it was in accordance 
with his will, and was pleasing in his 
sight. The whole plan originated in 
the divine purpose, and has been exe- 
cuted in accordance with the divine 
will, If in accordance with Ais will, 
it is good, and is worthy of universal 
acceptation. 

5. To whom be glory, &e. Let 
him have all the praise and honour of 
the plan and its execution. It is not 
uncommon for Paul to introduce an 
ascription of praise in the midst of an 
argument: see Note on Rom. i. 25. 
It results from the strong desire which 
he had, that all the glory should be 
given to God, and showed that he 
believed that all blessings had their 
origin in him, and that he should be 
always acknowledged. 

6. I marvel. I wonder. It is re- 
marked by Luther (Comm. in loco), 
that Paul here uses as mild a word as 
possible. IIe does not employ the 
language of severe reproof, but he ex- 
presses his astonishment that the thing 
should have occurred. He was deeply 
affected and amazed, that such a thing 
could have happened. They had cor- 
dially embraced the gospel; they had 
manifested the tenderest attachment 
for him; they had given themselves 
to God, and yet in a very short time 
they had been led wholly astray, and 
had embraced opinions which tended 
wholly to pervert and destroy the gos- 
pel. They had shown an instability 
and inconstancy of character, which 
was to him. perfectly surprising. 
{ That ye are so soon. ‘This proves 
that the epistle was written not long 
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after the gospel was first preached to | position makes good sense, and con- 
them. According to the general sup-j veys an idea not contrary to the 
position, it could not have been more | Scriptures in other places. Dod- 
than from two to five years. Had it | dridge, Chandler, Clarke, Macknight, 
been a long and gradual decline ; had | Locke, and some others refer it to 
they been destitute for years of the| Paul; Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and 
privileges of the gospel; or had they | others, suppose it refers to God; anc 
had time to forget him who had first | others refer it tothe Redeemer. The 
preached to them, it would not have} Syriac renders it thus: ‘‘I marvel 
been a matter of surprise. But when | that ye are so soon turned away from 
it occurred in a few months; when | that Messiah (Christ) who has called 
their once ardent love for Paul, and | you.” &c. It is not possible, perhaps, 
their confidence in him had so soon | to determine the true sense. It docs 
vanished, or their affections become | not seem to me to refer to Paul, as 
alienated, and when they had so soon |the main object of the epistie is, not 
embraced opinions tending to. set the | to show that they had removed from 
whole gospel aside, it could not but | Aim, but from the gospel—a far more 
excite his wonder. Learn hence, that | grievous offence ; and it seems to me 
men, professedly pious, and apparently | that it is to be referred to God. The 
ardently attached to the gospel, may | reasons are, (1.) That he who had 
become soon perverted in their views, | called them, is said to have called 
and alienated from those who had|them “into the grace of Christ,’’ 
ealled them into the gospel, and whom } which would be hardly said of Christ 
they professed tenderly to love. ‘The | himself; and, (2.) That the work cf 
ardour of the affections becomes cool, | calling men is usually in the Scrip- 
and some artful, and zealous, and | tures attributed to God; 1 Thess. ii. 
plausible teachers of error seduce the! 12; vy. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 14; 2 ‘Tim. i. 
mind, corrupt the heart, and alienate | 0. [Into the grace of Christ. Locke 
the affections, Where there is the} renders this, ‘‘into the covenant of 
ardour of the first love to God, there | grace which is by Christ.” Dod- 
is also an effort soon made by the ad- | dridge understands it of the method 
versary, to turn away the heart from | of salvation which is by or through the 
him; and young converts are com-| grace of Christ. There is no doubt 
monly soon attacked in some plausible | that it refers to the plan of salvation 
manner, and by art and arguments | which is by Christ, or in Christ; and 
adapted to turn away their minds | the main idea is, that the scheme of 
from the truth, and to alienate the| salvation which they had embraced 
affections from God. § So soon re-| under his instruction, was one which 
moved. This also, Luther remarks, | contemplated salvation only by the 
is a mild and gentle term. It implies | grace or favour of Christ; and that 
that foreign influence had been used, | from that they had been removed to 
to turn away their minds from the! another scheme, essentially different, 
truth. The word here used («ereci- | where the grace of Christ was made 
sete) means, to transpose, put in| useless and void. It is Paul's object 
another place; and then, to go over{to show that the true plan makes 
from one party to another. Their} Christ the great and prominent ob- 
affections had become transferred to, ject; and that the plan which they 
other doctrines than those which they | had embraced was in this respect 
had at first embraced, and they had | wholly different. { Unto another gos- 
moved off from the only true founda-| pel. A gospel which destroys the 
tion, to one which would give them no | grace of Christ; which proclaims sal- 
support. § From him that called you.| vation on other terms than simple 
There has been great difference of | dependence on the merits of the Lord 
Opinion in regard to the sense of this | Jesus; and which has introduced the 
passage. Some have supposed, that | Jewish rites and ceremonies as essen- 
it refers to God; others to Christ; | tial, in order to obtain salvation. Tle 
others to Paul himself, Either sup-! apostle calls that scheme the gospel, 
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7 Which @ is not another; but 
there be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert > the gospel of Christ. 

8 But though we, or an angel 


@ 2 Co.11.4. 6 Ac.15.1,24; 2 Co.2.1753 


because it pretended to be; it was 


preached by those who claimed to be 
preachers of the gospel; who alleged 
that they had come direct from the 
apostles at Jerusalem, and who pre- 
tended to declare the method of sal- 
vation. It claimed to be the gospel, 
and yet it was essentially unlike the 
plan which he had preached as con- 
stituting the gospel. That which he 
preached, inculcated the entire de- 
pendence of the sinner on the merits 
and grace of Christ; that system had 
introduced dependence on the observ- 
ance of the rites of the Mosaic system, 
4s necessary to salvation. 

7. Which is not another. There is 
also a great variety of views in regard 
to the meaning of this expression. 
Tindal translates it, ‘‘ which is nothing 
else but there be some that trou- 
ble you.” Locke, “which is not* 
owing to any thing else but only this, 
that ye are troubled with a certain 
sort of men who would overturn the 
gospel of Christ.” But Rosenmiiller, 
Koppe, Bloomfield, and others, give 
a different view; and according to 
them the sense is, ‘‘ which, however, 
is not another gospel, nor indeed the 

ospel at all, or true,” &c. Accord- 
ing to this, the design was to state, 
that what they taught had none of the 
elements or characteristics of the gos- 
pel. It was a different system, and 
one which taught an entirely different 
method of justification before God. It 
seems to me that this is the true sense 
of the passage, and that Paul means 
to teach them that the system, though 
it was called the gospel, was essentially. 
different from that which he had 
taught, and which consisted in simple 
reliance on Christ for salvation. The 
system which they taught, was in fact 
the Mosaic system ; the Jewish mode, 
depending on the rites and ceremonies 
of religion; and which, therefore, did 
not deserve to be called the gospel. 
It would load them again with burden- 
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;from heaven, preach any other 


gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let ¢ 
him be accursed. 


chap.5.10,12. o1 Co.16.22, 


some rites, and with cumbrous insti 

tutions, from which it was the great 
purpose of the gospel to relieve them. 
{But there be some that trouble you. 
Though this is most manifestly another 
system, and not the gospel at all, yet 
there are some persons who are capa- 
ble of giving trouble and of unsettling 
your minds, by making it plausible. 
They pretend that they have come 
direct froni the apostles at Jerusalem ; 
that they have received their instruc- 
tions from them, and that they preach 
the true gospel as they teach it. They 
pretend that Paul was called into the 
office of an apostle after them ; that 
he had never seen the Lord Jesus; 
that he had derived his information 
only from others; and thus they are 
able to present a plausible argument, 
and to unsettle the minds of the Gala- 
tians, { And would prevent. That 
is, the tendency of their doctrine is 
wholly to turn away (usrerreivas), to 
destroy, or render useless the gospel 
of Christ. It would lead to the de- 
nial of the necessity of dependence on 
the merits of the Lord Jesus for sal- 
vation, and would substitute depend- 
ence on rites and ceremonies. ‘This 
does not of necessity mean that such 
was the design of their teaching, for 
they might have been in the main 
honest ; but that such was the tend- 
ency and result of their teaching. It 
would lead men to rely on the Mosaic 
rites for salvation. 

8. But thuugh we. That is, we the 
apostles. Probably, he refers particu- 
larly to himself, as the plural is often 
used by Paul when speaking of him- 
self. Ife alludes here, possibly, to a 
charge which was brought against him 
by the false teachers in Galatia, that 
he had changed his views since he 
came among them, and now preached 
differently from what he did then; see 
the Introduction. ‘They endeavoured 
probably to fortify their own opinions 
in regard to the obligations of the 
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Mosaic law, by affirming, that though 
Paul when he was among them had 
intintained that the observance of the 
law was not necessary to salvation, 
yet that he had changed his views, 
rnd now held the same doctrine on 
the subject which they did. What 
they relied on in support of this opin- 
ion ig unknown. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Paul did, on some occasions 
(see Note on Acts xxi. 21—26), com- 
ply with the Jewish rites, and it is 
not improbable that they were ac- 
quainted with that fact, and interpre- 
ted it as proving that he had changed 
his sentiments on the subject. At all 
events, it would make their-allegation 
plausible that Paul was row in favour 
of the observance of the Jewish rites, 
and that if he had ever taught differ- 
ently, he must now have changed his 
opinion. Paul therefore begins the 
discussion by denying this in the most 
solemn manner. Ile affirms that the 
gospel which he had at first preached 
to them was the true gospel. It con- 
tained the great doctrines of salvation. 
It was to be regarded by them as a 
fixed and settled point, that there was 
no other way of salvation but by the 
merits of the Saviour. No matter 
who taught any thing else ; no matter 
though it be alleged that he had 
changed his mind; no matter even 
though he should preach another gos- 
pel; and no matter though an angel 
from heaven should declare any other 
mode of salvation, it was to be held 
as a fixed and settled position, that 
the true gospel had been preached to 
them at first. We are not to suppose 
that Paul admitted that he had 
changed his mind, or that the infer- 
ences of the false teachers there were 
well-founded, but we are to under- 
stand this as affirming in the most 
solemn manner that the true gospel, 
and the only method of salvation, had 
been preached among them at first. 
G Or an angel from heaven, This is 
avery strong rhetorical mode of ex- 
pression. It is not to be supposed 
that anu angel from heaven would 
preach any other than the true gospel. 
But Paul wishes to put the strongest 
possible vase, and to affirm in the 
strongest manner possible, that the 
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true gospel had been preached to 
them. The great system of salvation 
had been taught; and no other was 
to be admitted, no matter who 
preached it; no matter what the 
character or rank of the preacher: 
and no matter with what imposing 
claims he came. It follows from this, 
that the mere rank, character, talent, 
eloquence, or piety of a preacher does 
not of necessity give his doctrine a 
claim to our belief, or prove that his 
gospel is true. Great talents may be 
prostituted; and great sanctity of 
manner, and even holiness of char- 
acter, may be in error; and no matter 
what may be the rank, and talents, 
and eloquence, and piety of the 
preacher, if he does not accord with 
the gospel which was first preached, 
he is to be held accursed. {J Preach 
any other gospel, &c.; see Note on 
ver. 6, Any gospel that differs from 
that which was first preached to you, 
any system of doctrines which goes to 
deny the necessity of simple depend- 
ence on the Lord Jesus Christ for 
salvation. QJ Let him be accursed. 
Gr. avéS:ue (anathema). On the 
meaning of this word, see Notes on 
1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22. Itis not im- 
properly here rendered “accursed,” 
or ‘devoted to destruction.” The 
object of Paul is to express the great- 
est possible abhorrence of any other 
doctrine than that which he had him- 
self preached. So great was his de- 
testation of it, that, says Luther, “he 
casteth out very flames of fire, and 
his zeal is so fervent, that he begin- 
neth almost to curse the angels.” It 
follows from this, (1.) That any other 
doctrine than that which is proclaimed 
in the Bible on the subject of justifi- 
cation, is to be rejected and treated 
with abhorrence, no matter what the 
rank, talent, or eloquence of him who 
defends it. (2.) That we are not to 
patronise or countenance such preach- 
ers. No matter what their zeal or 
their apparent sincerity, or their ap- 
parent sanctity, or their apparent 
success, or their real boldness in re- 
buking vice, we are to withdraw from 
them. ‘ Cease, my son,” said Solo- 
mon, “to hear the instruction that 
causes to err from the words of know- 
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9 As we said before, so say I; that ye have received, let him be 
now again, If any man preach | accursed. 


any other @ gospel unto you than 
a De.4.2; Re.22.18. 


ledge; Prov. xix. 27. Especially are 


we to withdraw wholly from that in- 
struction which goes to deny the great 
doctrines of salvation ; that pure gos- 
pel which the Lord Jesus and the 
apostle taught. If Paul would regard 
even an angel as doomed to destruc- 
tion, and as held accursed, should he 
preach any other doctrine, assuredly 
we should not be found to lend our 
countenance to it, nor should we pa- 
tronise it by attending on such a min- 
istry. Who would desire to attend on 
the ministry of even an angel if he 
was to be held accursed? ILow much 
less the ministry of a man preaching 
the same doctrine '—It does not follow 
from this, however, that we are to 
treat others with severity of language 
or with the language of cursing. They 
must answer to God. We are to 
withdraw from their teaching; we 
are to regard the doctrines with ab- 
horrence ; and we are not to lend our 
countenance to them. To their own 
master they stand or fall; but what 
must bo the doom of a teacher whom 
an inspired man.has said should be 
regarded as “‘accursep !”—It may be 
added, how responsible is the minis- 
terial office! How fearful the ac- 
count which the ministers of religion 
must render! How much prayer, and 
study, and effort are needed that they 
may be able to understand the true 
gospel, and that they may not be led 
into error, or lead others into error. 
9. As we said before. That is, in 
the previous verse. It is equivalent 
to saying, ‘as I have just said ;” see 
2 Cor. vii. 3. It cannot be supposed 
that he had said this when he was 
with them, as it cannot be believed 
that he then anticipated that his doc- 
trines would be perverted, and that 
another gospel would be preached to 
them. ‘The sentiment of ver. 8 is here 
repeated on account of its importance. 
It is common in the scriptures, as in- 
deed it is everywhere else, to repeat 
a declaration in order to deepen the 
impression of its importance and its 
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truth. Paul would not be misunder- 
stood on this point. He would leave 
no doubt as to his meaning. He would 
not have it supposed that he had ut- 
tered the sentiment in ver. 8 hastily; 
and he therefore repeats it with em- 
phasis. Than that ye have received. 
In the previous verse, it is, ‘‘ that 
which we have preached.” By this 
change in the phraseology he designs, 
probably, to remind them that they 
had once solemnly professed to em- 
brace that system. It had not only 
been preached to them, it had been 
embraced by them. The teachers ot 
the new system, therefore, were really 
in opposition to the once avowed sen- 
timents of the Galatians; to what 
they knew to be true. They were not 
only to be held accursed, therefore, 
because Paul so declared, but because 
they preached what the Galatians 
themselves knew to be false, or what 
was contrary to that which they had 
themselves professed to be true. 

10. For do I now persuade men, or 
God? The word “now” (éer:) is 
used here, evidently, to express a con- 
trast between his present and his 
former purpose of life. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, he impli- 
edly admits, that it was his object to 
conciliate the favour of men; that he 
derived his authority from them ( Acts 
ix. 1,2); that he endeavoured to act so 
as to please them and gain their good 
esteem. But now he says, this was 
not his object. He had a higher aim. 
It was to please God, and to concili- 
ate his favour. The object of this 
verse is obscure ; but it seems to me 
to be connected with what follows, and 
to be designed to introduce that by 
showing that he had not now received 
his commission from men, but had re- 
ceived it from God. Perhaps there 
may be an allusion to an implied al- 
legation in regard to him. It may 
have been alleged (see Notes on the 
previous verses) that even he had 
changed his mind, and was now him- 
self an observer of the laws of Moses 
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men, or God? or do I seek@ to 
please men? for if I yet pleased 


@ 2 Co.12.19; 1 Th.2.4. 


To this, perhaps, he replies, by this 


question, that such conduct would not 
have been inconsistent in his view, 
when it was his main purpose to please 
men, and when he derived his com- 
mission from them; but that now he 
had a higher aim. IlIis purpose was 
to please God; and he was not aim- 
ing in any way to gratify men. The 
word which is rendered “ persuade ” 
here (#si9w), has been very variously 
interpreted. Tindal renders it, ‘‘ seek 
now the favour of men or of God?” 
Doddridge: “ Do I now solicit the 
favour of men or of God?’ This also 
is the interpretation of Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Elsner, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, 
Bloomfield, &c. and is undoubtedly 
the true explanation. The word pro- 
perly means to persuade, or to con- 
vince; Acts xviii. 4; xxviii. 23; 2 
Cor. v. 11. But it also means, to 
bring over to kind feelings, to concili- 
ate, to pacify, to quiet. Sept. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 8; 2 Macc. iv. 25; Acts xii. 20; 
1 Johniii. 19. By the question here, 
Paul means to say, that his great ob- 
ject was now to please God. Me 
desired his favour rather than the fa- 
vour of man. He acted with refer- 
ence to his will. He derived his au- 
thority from him, and not from the 
Sanhedrim or any earthly council. 
And the purpose of all this is to say, 
that he had not received his commis- 
sion to preach from man, but had re- 
ceived it directly from God. {J Ordo 
I seek to please men? It is not my 
aim or purpose to please men, and to 
conciliate their favour; comp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 4. Q For tf I yet pleased men. If 
I made it my aim to please men; if 
this was the regulating principle of 
my conduct. The word “yet” here 
(zs) has reference to his former pur- 
pose. It implies that this had once 
been his aim. But he says if he had 
pursued that purpose to please men ; 
if this had continued to be the aim of 
his life, he would not now have been 
a servant of Christ. He had been 
constrained to abandon that purpose 
in order that he might be a servant of 
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men, I should not® be the servant 
of Chirisi. 


b Ja.4.4. 
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‘Christ ; and the sentiment is, that in 


order that a man may become a Chris- 
tian, it is necessary for him to aban- 
don the purpose of pleasing men as 
the rule of his iife. It may be im- 
plied also that if in fact a man makes 
it his aim to please men, or if this is 
the purpose for which he lives and 
acts, and if he shapes his conduct with 
reference to that, he cannot be a 
Christian or a servant of Christ. A 
Christian must act from higher mo- 
tives than those, and he who aims su- 
premely at the favour of his fellow- 
men has full evidence that he is not a 
Christian. <A friend of Christ must 
do his duty, and must regulate his 
conduct by the will of God, whether 
men are pleased with it or not. And 
it may be further implied that the life 
and deportment of a sincere Chris- 
tian will not please men, It is not 
that which they love, A holy, humble, 
spiritual life they do not love. It is 
true, indeed, that their consciences 
tell them that such a life is right; 
that they are often constrained to 
speak well of the life of Christians, 
and to commend it-; it is true that 
they are constrained to respect a man 
who is a sincere Christian, and that 
they often repose confidence in such a 
man; and it is true also that they 
often speak with respect of them when 
they are dead ; but the life of an hum- 
ble, devoted, and zealous Christian 
they do not love. It is contrary to 
their views of life. And especially if 
a Christian so lives and acts as to re- 
prove them either by his words or by 
his life; or if a Christian makes his 
religion so prominent as to interfere 
with their pursuits or pleasures, they 
do not love it. It follows from this, 
(1.)That a Christian is not to expect 
to please men. He must not be dis- 
appointed, therefore, if he does not. 
Ilis Master did not please the world; 
and it is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his master. (2.) A profess- 
ing Christian, and especially a min- 
ister, should be alarmed when the 
world flatters and caresses him. Ile 
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11 But I certify you, bre- 
thren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after 


man, 
@ 1Co.13.1—3 


should fear cither, (a) That he is not 


living as he ought to do, and that sin- 
ners love him because he is so much like 
them, and keeps them in countenance; 


or, (6) That they mean to make him | 


betray his religion and become con- 
formed to them. Itis a great point 
gained for the gay world, when it can, 
by its caresses and attentions, get a 
Christian to forsake a prayer-meeting 
for a party, or surrender his deep 
spirituality to engage in some politi- 
cal project. ‘“ Woe unto you,” said 
the Redeemer, ‘‘ when all men speak 
well of you,’” Luke vi. 26. (3.) One 
of the main differences between Chris- 
tians and the world is, that others aim 
to please men; the Christian aims to 
please God. And this isa greaé dif- 
ference. (4.) It follows that if men 
would become Christians, they must 
cease to riake it their object to please 
men. They must be willing to be met 
with contempt and a frown; they 
must be willing to be persecuted: and 
despised ; they must be willing to lay 
aside all hope of the praise and the 
flattery of men, and be content with 
an honest effort to please God. (3.) 
True Christians must differ from the 
world. Their aims, feelings, purposes 
must be unlike the world. They are 
to be a peculiar people; and they 
should be willing to be esteemed such. 
It does not follow, however, that a 
true Christian should not desire the 
good esteem of the world, or that he 
should be judifferent to an honourable 
reputation (1 Tim. iii. 7); nor does it 
follow that a consistent Christian will 
not often command the respect of the 
world, In times of trial, the world 
will repose confidence in Christians ; 
when any work of benevolence isto be 
done, the world will instinctively look 
to Christians; and notwithstanding 
sinners will not love religion, yet they 
will secretly feel assured that some of 
the brightest ornaments of society are 
Christians, and that they have a claim 
to the confidence and esteem of their 
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12 For? I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught ¢¢, 
but by the revelation ® of Jesus 
Christ. 

6 Ep.3.3. 


fellow-men. { The servant of Christ. 


A Christian. 

ll, But I certify you. I make 
known to you; or, I declare to you; 
see 1 Cor. xv. 1. Doubtless this had 
been known to them before, but he 
now assures them of it, and goes into 
an extended illustration to show them 
that he had not received his authority 
from man to preach the gospel ‘To 
state and prove this is the main design 
of this chapter. | Js not after man. 
Gr. Not according to man; see ver. 
1. That is, he was not appointed by 
man, nor had he any human instructor 
to make known to him what the gos- 
pel was. He liad neither received it 
from man, nor had it been debased or 
adulterated by any human admixtures. 
He had received it directly from the 
Lord Jesus. 

12. For I neither received tt of man. 
This is very probably said in reply to 
his opponents, who had maintained 
that Paul had derived his knowledge 
of the gospel from other”men, as he 
had not been personally known to the 
Lord Jesus, or been of the number of 
those whom he called to be his apos- 
tles. In reply to this, he says, that 
he did not receive his gospel in any 
way from man. QJ Neither was J 
taughtit. That is, by man. IIe was 
not taught it by any written account 
of it, or by the instruction of man in 
any way. The only plausible objec- 
tion to this statement which could be 
urged would be the fact that Paul had 
an interview with Ananias (Acts ix, 
17) before his baptism, and that he 
would probably receive instructions 
from him, But to this it may be re- 
plied, (1.) That there is no evidence 
that Ananias went into an explana- 
tion of the nature of the Christian 
religion in his interview with Paul; 
(2.) Paul had before this been taught 
what Christianity was by his interview 
with the Lord Jesus on the way .to 
Damascus ( Acts ix. 5 ; xxvi. 14-18); 
(3.) The purpose for which Ananiae 
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13 For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the 
Jews’ religion, how that beyond 


was sent to him in Damascus was that 
he might receive his sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts ix. 
17. Whatever instructions he may 
have received through Ananias, it is 
still true that his call was directly from 
the Lord Jesus, and his information 
of the nature of Christianity from his 
revelation. But by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. On his way to Dam- 
ascus, and subsequently in the temple, 
Acts xxii. 17—21. Doubtless he re- 
ceived communications at various 
times from the Lord Jesus with re- 
gard to the nature of the gospel and 
his duty. The sense here is, that he 
was not indebted to men for his know- 
ledge of the gospel, but had derived it 
entirely from the Saviour. 

13. For ye have heard of my con- 
versation. My conduct, my mode of 
life, my deportment ; see Note on 2 
Cor. i. 12. Probably Paul had him- 
self made them acquainted with the 
events of his early years. The reason 
why he refers to this is, to show them 
that he had not derived his knowledge 
of the Christian religion from any in- 
struction which he had received in his 
early years, or any acquaintance which 
he had formed with the apostles. He 
had at first been decidedly opposed to 
the Lord Jesus, and had been con- 
verted only by his wonderful grace. 
q Jn the Jews’ religion. In the be- 
lief and practice of Judaism ; that is, 
as it was understood in the time when 
he was educated. 1¢ was not merely 
in the religion of Moses, but it was in 
that religion as understood and prac- 
tised by the Jews in his time, when 
opposition to Christianity constituted 
a very material part of it. In that 
religion Paul proceeds to show that 
he had been more distinguished than 
most persons of his time. { How 
that beyond measure. In the highest 
possible degree ; beyond all limits or 
bounds; exceedingly. The phrase 
which Paul here uses (xa3" bwrsgBeany), 
by hyperbole, is one which he fre- 
quently employs to denote any thing 
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measure I persecuted the church ¢ 
of God, and wasted it. 
14 And profited in the Jews’ 


a Ac.8.1,3; 9.1,2 3 26.9. 


that is excessive, or that cannot be 
expressed by ordinary language ; see 
the Greek tn Rom. vii. 13; 1 Cor. 
xii. 31; 2 Cor. i.8; iv. 7,17. 9 2 
persecuted the church ; see Acts viii. 
3;ix.1,seq. § And wasted it. Des- 
troyed it. The word which is here 
used, means properly to waste or des- 
troy, as when a city or country is 
ravaged by an army or by wild beasts. 
His purpose was utterly to root out 
and destroy the Christian religion. 
14. And profited. Made advances 
and attainments. He made advances 
not only in the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish religion, but also he surpassed 
others in his zeal in defending its in- 
terests. IIe had had better advan- 
tages than most of his countrymen ; 
and by his great zeal and character- 
istic ardour he had been able to make 
higher attainments than most others 
had done. J Above many my equals. 
Marg. Equal in years. This is the 
true sense of the original. It means 
that he surpassed those of the same 
age with himself. Possibly there may 
be a reference here to those of the 
same age who attended with him on 
the instructions of Gamaliel. § Being 
more exceedingly zealous. More stu- 
dious of; more ardently attached to 
them; more anxious to distinguish 
himself in attainments in the religion 
in which he was brought up. All this 
is fully sustained by all that we know 
of the character of Paul, as at all 
times a man of singular and eminent 
zeal in all that he undertook. { Of 
the traditions of my fathers. Or the 
traditions of the Jews; see Note, 
Mat. xv. 2. A large part of the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees depended on 
mere tradition; and Paul doubtless 
made this a special matter of study, 
and was particularly tenacious in re- 
gard to it: It was to be learned, from 
the very nature of it, only by oral 
teaching, as there is no evidence that 
it was then recorded. Subsequently 
these traditions were recorded in the 
Mishna, and are found in the Jewish 
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religion above many my ! equals in 
mine own nation, being * more ex- 
ceedingly zealous of the traditions? 
of my fathers. 


1 equal in years. @ Ac.22,3, Ph.3.6. 
b Mar.7.5—13. 
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writings. But in the time of Paul 
they were to be learned as they were 
handed down from one to another; 
and hence the utmost diligence was 
requisite to obtain a knowledge of 
them. Paul does not here say that 
he was zealous then for the practice 
of the new religion, nor for the study 
of the Bible. Ilis object in going to 
Jerusalem and studying at the feet of 
Gamaliel was doubtless to obtain a 
knowledge of the traditions of the sect 
of the Pharisees. Had he been study- 
ing the Bible all that time, he would 
have kept from the fiery zeal which he 
evinced in persecuting the church, 
and would, if he had studied it right, 
been saved from much trouble of con- 
science afterwards. 

15. But when it pleased God. Paul 
traced all his hopes of eternal life, and 
all the good influences which had ever 
borne upon his mind, to God. § Who 
separated me, &c. ‘That is, who des- 
tined me ; or who purposed from my 
very birth that I should be a preacher 
and an apostle. Themeaning is, that 
God had in his secret purposes set 
him apart to be an apostle. It does 
not mean that he had actually called 
him in his infancy to the work, for 
this was not so, but that he designed 
him to be an important instrument in 
his hands in spreading the true reli- 
gion. Jeremiah (i. 5) was thus set 
apart, and John the Bapist was thus 
early designated for the work which 
they afterwards performed. It fol- 
lows from this, (1.) That God often, 
if not always, has purposes in regard 
to men from their very birth. He 
designs them for some important field 
of labour, and endows them at their 
creation with talents adapted to that. 
(2.) It does not follow that because a 
young man has gone far astray; and 
has become even a blasphemer and a 
persecutor, that God has not destined 
him to some important and holy work 
in his service. How many men have 
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15 But when it pleased God, 
¢who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, 

¢ 18.49.15 Je.1.5. 


and Bunyan, and Augustine, from a 
life of sin to the service of God. (3.) 
God is often training up men in a 
remarkable manner for future useful- 
ness. His eye is upon them, and he 
watches over them, until the time 
comes for their conversion. [is pro- 
vidence was concerned in the educa- 
tion and training of Paul. It was by 
the divine intention with reference t* 
his future work that he had so many 
opportunities of education, and was so 
well acquainted with the “traditions” 
of that religion which he was yet to 
demonstrate to be unfounded and 
false. He gave him the opportunity 
to cultivate his mind, and prepare to 
grapple with the Jew in argument, 
and show him how unfounded were his 
hopes. Soit is oftennow. Ue gives 
to a young man an opportunity of a 
finished education. Perhaps he suf- 
fers him to fall into the snares of in- 
fidelity, and to become familiar with 
the arguments of sceptics, that he may 
thus be better prepared to meet their 
sophisms, and to enter into their feel- 
ings. Ilis eye is upon them in their 
wanderings, and they are suffered 
often to wander far; to range the 
fields of science ; to become distin- 
guished as scholars, as Paul was; until 
the time comes for their conversion, 
and then, in accordance with the pur- 
pose which set them apart from the 
world, God converts them, and con- 
secrates all their talents and attain- 
ments to his service. (4.) We should 
never despair of a young man who has 
wandered far from God. If he has 
risen high in attainments; if his 
whole aim is ambition; or if he has 
hecome an infidel, still we are not to 
despair of him. It is possible still 
that God “separated” that talent to 
his service from the very birth, and 
that he means yet to call it all to his 
service. IJLow easy it was to convert 
Saul of Tarsus when the proper period 
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1G To reveal * his Son in me, 
a 2 Co.4.6. 


arrived. So it is of the now uncon- 
verted and unconsecrated, but culti- 
vated talent among the young men of 
ourland [ar as they may have wan- 
dered froin God and virtue, yet much of 
that talent has been devoted to him 
in baptism, and by parental purposes 
and prayers; and, it may be—as is 
morally certain from the history of 
the past—that much of it is conse- 
crated also by the divine purpose and 
intention for the noble cause of virtue 
and pure religion. In that now ap- 
parently wasted talent; in that learning 
now apparently devoted to other aims 
and ends, there is much that will yet 
adorn the cause of virtue and religion; 
and how fervently should we pray that 
it may be‘‘ called” by the grace of God 
and actually devoted to his service. 
¥ And called me by his grace. On 
the way toDamascus. It was special 
grace, because he was then engaged 
in bitterly opposing him and his cause. 

16. To reveal his Sorin me. This 
is to be regarded as connected with 
the first part of ver. 15, ‘When it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me,” 
zt. ¢.0n the way to Damascus. The 
phrase evidently means, to make me 
acquainted with the Lord Jesus, or to 
reveal his Son to me; comp. the 
Greek in Mat. x. 82, for a similar ex- 
pression. The revclation here refer- 
red to was the miraculous manifestation 
which was made to Paul on lis way 
to Damascus; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
That revelation was in order to con- 
vince him that he was the Messiah ; 
to acquaint him with his nature, rank, 
and claims ; and to qualify him to be 
a preacher to the heathen. J That 
[might preach him. In order that I 
might so preach him ; or with a view 
to my being appointed to this work. 
This was the leading purpose for 
which Paul was converted, Acts ix. 
15; xxii. 21. FY The heathen. The 
Gentiles ; the portion of the world 
that was not Jewish, or that was des- 
titute of the true religion. J Jim- 
mediately, Koppe supposes that this 
is to be connected with ‘I went into 
Arabia” (ver.17). Rosenmiiler sup- 
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that & I might preach him among 
b Ac.9.15. 


niches 
poses it means, “ Immediately J coi- 


sented.” Dy. Wells and Locke sup- 
pose that it refers to the fact that he 
immediately went to Arabia, But 
this seems to me to be an unnatura! 
construction. ‘[he words are too 
remote from each other to allow of it. 
The evident sense is, that he was at 
once decided. We did not take time 
to deliberate whether he should or 
should not become a Christian. Ile 
made up his mind at once and on the 
spot. lle did not consult with any 
one; he did not ask advice of any one; 
he did not wait to be instructed by 
any one. IIc was convineed by the 
vision in an overpowering manner 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and he 
yielded at once. The main idea is, 
that there was no delay, no consulta- 
tion, no deferring it, that he might 
sce and consult with his friends, or 
with the friends of Christianity. The 
object for which he dwells on this is, 
to show he did not receive his views 
of the gospel from man. { J confer- 
ved noi. I did not lay the case (xor- 
avs9izenv) before any man; I did not 
confer with any one. J Flesh and 
blood. Any human being, for so the 
phrase properly signifies; sce Note, 
Mat. xvi. 17. This does not mean 
here, that Paul did not consuit his 
own ease and happiness; that he was 
regardless of the sufferings which he 
might be called to endure ; that he 
was willing to suffer, and was not 
careful to make provision for his own 
comfort—which was true in itself— 
but that he did not lay the case before 
any man, or any body of men for in- 
struction or advice. Ileacted promptly 
and decisively. Ic was not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision (Acts 
xxvi. 19), but resolved at once to 
obey. Many suppose that this pas- 
sage means that Paul did not take 
counsel of the evil passions and sug- 
gestions of his own heart, or of the 
feelings which would have prompted 
him to lead a life of ambition, or a 
life under the influence of corrupt 
desires. But however true this wag 
in fact, no such thing is intended here. 
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the heathen : immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and # blood : 
@ 2 Co.5.16. 


It means simply that he did not take 


counsel of any human being. Ile re- 
solved at once to follow the command 
of the Saviour, and at once to obey 
him. The passage shows, (1.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us to fol- 
low him we should promptly and de- 
cidedly obey. (2.) We should not 
delay even to take counsel of earthly 
friends, or wait for human advice, or 
consult their wishes, but should aé 
once resolve to follow the Lord Jesus. 
Most persons, when they are awakened 
to see their guilt,and their minds are 
impressed on the subject of religion, 
are prone to defer it; to resolve to 
think of it at some future time ; or to 
engage in some other business before 
they become Christians ; or, at least, 
they wish to finish what they have on 
hand before they yield to God. Ia'l 
Panl pursued this course, he would 
probably never have become a Chris- 
tian. It follows, therefore, (3.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us, we 
should at once abandon any course of 
life, however pleasant, or any plan of 
ambition, however brilliant, or any 
scheme of gain, however promising, 
in order that we may follow him. 
What a Drilliant career of ambition 
did Paul abandon! and how promptly 
and decidedly did he do it! Ile did 
not pause or hesitate a moment ; but 
brilliant as were his prospects, he at 
once forsook all; paused in mid- 
career in bis ambition; and without 
consuiting a human being, at once 
gave his seart to God. Such a course 
should be pursued by all. Such a 
promptness and decision will prepare 
one to become an eminent Christian, 
and to be eminently useful. 

17, Neither went I up to Jerusalem. 
That is, I did not go there at once. 
I did not go to consult with the apos- 
tles there, or to be instructed by them 
in regard to the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. The design of this 
statement is, to slow that in no sense 
did he derive his commission from 
man. ¥ Yo them which were apostles 
before me. This implies that Paul then 
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17 Neither ‘vent I up to Jerusa- 
lem to them which were apostles 


| regarded himself to be an apostle. 


They were, he admits, apostles before 
he was; but he felt also that he had 
original authority wit] them, and he 
did not goto them tu 1eceive instruc- 
tion, or to derive his commission from 
them. Several of t).e apostles re- 
mained in Jerusalem feraconsiderabie 
time after the ascension of the Lord 
Jesus, and it was yegarded as the 
principal place of .;uthority; see 
Acts xv. Q But 1 weut into Arabia. 
Arabia was south of Damascus, and 
at no great distance. The line indeed 
between Arabia Desurta and Syria 
is not very definitely narked, but it is 
generally agreed that Arabia extends 
toaconsiderable distance into the great 
Syrian, desert. To what part of Arabia, 
and for what purpose Paul went, is 
wholly unknown. Nothing is known of 
the circumstances of this Journey; nor 
is the time which he spent there 
known. It is known indeed (ver. 18) 
that he did not go to Jerusalem until 
three years after his conversion, but 
how large a part of this time was spent 
in Damascus, we have no means of 
ascertaining. It is probable that 
Paul was engaged during these three 
years in preaching tne gospel in Da- 
mascus and the adjacent regions, and 
in Arabia; comp. Acts ix. 20, 22, 27. 
The account of this journey into 
Arabia is wholly omitted by Luke 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and this 
fact, as has been remarked by Paley 
(lore Pauline, chap. v. No. 2), de- 
monstrates that the Acts and this 
epistle were not written by the same 
author, or that the one is independent 
of the other; because “if the Acts 
of the Apostles had been a forged his- 
tory made up from the epistie, it is 
impossible that this journey should 
have been passed over in silence; if 
the epistle had been composed out of 
what the author had read of St. Paul's 
history in the Acts, it is unaccountable 
that it should have been inserted.” 
As to the reason why Luke omitted 
to mention the journey into Arabia, 
nothing is known. Various conico- 
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before me; but I went into Ara- 
bia, and returned again into Da- 
mascus. 
18 Then @ after three years I 
@ Ac.¥.26. 


tures have been entertained, but they 


are mere conjectures. It is sufficient 
to say, that Luke has by no means 
recorded all that Paul or the other 
apostles did, nor has he pretended to 
do it. We has given the leading 
events in the public labours of Paul ; 
and it is not at all improbable that he 
has omitted not a few short excursions 
made by him for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel. ‘The journey into 
Arabia, probably, did not furnish any 
incidents ix regard to the success of 
the gospel there which required par- 
ticular record by the sacred historian, 
nor has Paul himself referred to it for 
any such reason, or intimated that it 
furnished any incidents, or any facts, 
that required particularly the notice 
of the historian. He has mentioned 
it for a different purpose altogether, 
to show that he did not receive his 
commission from the apostles, and 
that he did not go at once to consult 
them. Ile went directly the other 
way. As Luke, in the Acts, had no 
occasion to illustrate this ; as he had 
no occasion to refer to this argument, 
it did not fall in with the design to 
mention the fact. Nor is it known 
why Paul went into Arabia. Bloom- 
field supposes that it was in order to 
recover his health after the calamity 
which he suffered on the way to Da- 
mascus. But every thing in regard 
to this is mere conjecture. I should 
rather think it was more in accor- 
dance with the general character of 
Paul that he made this short excur- 
sion for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel. Q And returned again unto 

amascus. He did not go to Jeru- 
salem to consult with the apostles 
after his visit to Arabia, but returned 
again to the place where he was con- 
verted and preached there, showing 
that he had not derived his commis- 
sion from the other apostles. 

18. Then after three years. Proba- 
bly three years after his departure 
trom Jerusalem to Damascus, not 
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went 1! up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteer 
days. 
19 But other of the apostles 
> or, returned, 


after his return to Arabia. So most 
commentators have understood it. 
Went up to Jerusalem. More cor- 
rectly, as in the margin, returned. 
q 7'o see Peter. Peter was the oldest 
and most distinguished of the apostles. 
In chap. ii. 9, he, with James and 
John, is called a pillar. But why 
Paul went particularly to see him is 
not known. It was probably, how- 
exer, from the celebrity and distinc- 
tion which he knew Peter had among 
the apostles that he wished to become 
particularly acquainted with him. The 
word which is here rendered to see 
(ic ros%eas) is by no means that which 
is commonly employed to denote that 
idea. It occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament; and properly means 
to ascertain by personal inquiry and 
examination, and then to narraie, as 
a historian was accustomed to do, 
whence our word history. The notion 
of personally seeing and examining, 
is one that belongs essentially to the 
word, and the idea here is that of see- 
ing or visiting Peter in order to a 
personal acquaintance. § And abode 
with him fifteen days. Probably, says 
Bloomiield, including three Lord’s- 
days. Why he departed then is un- 
known. Beza supposes that it was on 
account of the plots of the Grecians 
against him, and their intention to 
destroy him (Acts ix. 29); but this is 
not assigned by Paul himself as a 
reason. It is probable that the par- 
pose of his visit to Peter would be 
accomplished in that time, and he 
would not spend more time than was 
necessary with him. It is clear that 
in the short space of two weeks he 
could not have been very extensively 
taught by Peter the nature of the 
Christian religion, and probably the 
time is mentioned here to show that 
he had not been under the teaching 
of the apostles. 

19. Save James the Lord's brother 
That the James here referred to was 
an apostle, is clear. The whole con- 
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saw I none, save James 4 
Lord’s brother. 
@ Mar.6.3. 


the 


struction of the sentence demands this 
supposition. In the list of the apos- 
tles in Mat. x. 2,3, two of this name 
are mentioned, James the son of Zebe- 
dee and brother of John, and James 
the son of Alpheus. From the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is clear that there 
were two of this name in Jerusalem. 
Of these, James the brother of John 
was slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2), and 
the other continued to reside in Je- 
rusalem, Acts xv. 18; xxi. 13. This 
latter James was called James the 
Less (Mark xv. 40), to distinguish him 
from the other James, probably be- 
cause he was the younger. It is pro- 
bable that this was the James referred 
to here, as it is evident from the Acts 
of the Apostles that he was a promi- 
nent man among the apostles in Jeru- 
salem. Commentators have not been 
agreed as to what is meant by his 
being the brother of the Lord Jesus. 
Doddridge understands it as meaning 
that he was “the near kinsman” or 
cousin-german to Jesus, for he was, 
says he, the son of Alpheusand Mary, 
the sister of the virgin; and if there 
were but two of this name, this opinion 
is undoubtedly correct. In the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions (see Rosenmiiller) 
three of this name are mentioned as 
apostles or eminent men in Jerusalem ; 
and hence many have supposed that 
one of them was the son of Mary the 
mother of the Lord Jesus. It is said 
(Mat. xiii. 55) that the brothers of 
Jesus were James and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas; and itis remark- 
able that three of the apostles bear 
the same names; James the son of 
Alpheus, Simon Zelotes, and Judas ; 
John xiv. 22, It is indeed possible, 
as Bloomfield remarks, that three 
brothers of our Lord and three of his 
apostles might bear the same names, 
and yet be different persons; but such 
a coincidence would be very remark- 
able, and not easily explained. But 
if it were not 80, then the James here 
was the son of Alpheus, and conse. 
quentiy a cousin of the Lord Jesus. 
The word brother may, according to 
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20 Now the things which I 
write unto you, behold, before 
God, 1 lie not. 


scripture usage, be understood as de- 
noting a near kinsman. See Schleus- 
ner (Lex. 2) on the word a3:A9@%:. 
After all, however, it is not quite cer- 
tain who is intended. Some have 
supposed that neither of the apostles 
of the name of James is intended, but 
another James who was the son of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. See 
Koppeinioc. But itis clear, I think, 
that one of the apostles is intended. 
Why James is particularly mentioned 
here is unknown. As, however, he 
was a prominent man in Jerusalem, 
Paul would naturally seek his ac- 
quaintance. It is possible that the 
other apostles were absent from Jeru- 
salem during the fifteen days when he 
was there. 

20. Behold, before God I lie not. 
This is an oath, or a solemn appeal to 
God ; see Note, Rom. ix. 1. The de- 
sign of this oath here is to prevent all 
suspicion of falsehood. 1t may seem 
to be remarkable that Paul should 
make this solemn appeal to God in 
this argument, and in the narrative of 
a plain fact, when his statement could 
hardly be called in question by any 
one. But we may remark, (1.) That 
the oath here refers not only to the 
fact that he was with Peter and James 
but fifteen days, but to the entze 
group of facts to which he had refer- 
red in this chapter. “The things 
which I wrote unto you.” It includ- 
ed, therefore, the narrative about his 
conversion, and the direct revelation 
which he had from the Lord Jesus. 
(2.) There were no witnesses which 
he could appeal to in this case, and he 
could, therefore, only appeal to God. 
It was probably not practicable for 
him to appeal to Peter or James, as 
neither of them were in Galatia, and 
a considerable part of the transactions 
here referred to occurred where there 
were no witnesses. It pertained to the 
direct revelation of truth from the Lord 
Jesus. The only way, therefore, was 
for Paul to appeal directly to God for 
the truth of what he said. (3.) The 
importance of the truth here affirmed 
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21 Afterwards I¢ came inte 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22 And was unknown by face 
unto the churches > of Judea 


which were in Christ : 
@ Ac.9.30. 61 Th.2.14. 


was such as to justify this solemn ap- 


peal to God. Itwasan extraordinary 
and miraculous revelation of the truth 
by Jesus Christ himself. He received 
information of the truth of Christian- 
ity from no human being. He had 
consulted no one in regard to its na- 
ture. That fact was so extraordinary, 
and it was so remarkable that the 
system thus communicated to him 
should harmonize so entirely with that 
taught by the other apostles with 
whom he had had no intercourse, that 
it was not improper to appeal to God 
inthis solemn manner. It was, there- 
fure, no trifling matter in which Paul 
appealed to God; and a solemn ap- 
peal of the same nature and in the 
same circumstances can never be im- 
proper. 

21. Afterwards I came, &c. In 
this account he has omitted a circum- 
stance recorded by Luke ( Acts ix. 29), 
of the controversy which he had with 
the Grecians or Ilellenists. It was 
not material to the purpose which he 
has here in view, which is to state 
that he was not indebted to the apos- 
tles for his knowledge of the doctrines 
of Christianity. Ietherefore mercly 
states that he left Jerusalem soon 
after he went there, and travelled to 
other places. { The regions of Syria. 
Syria was between Jerusalem and 
Cilicia. Antioch was the capital of 
Syria, and in that city and the ad- 
jacent places he spent considerable 
time ; comp. Acts xv. 23,41. QJ Ci- 
licta. This was a province of Asia 
Minor, of which Tarsus, the native 
place of Paul, was the capital; see 
Note on Acts vi. 9. 

22. And was unknown by face, &c. 
Paul had visited Jerusalem only, and 
he had formed no acquaintance with 
any of the churches in the other parts 
of Judea. Ie regarded himself at 
the first as called to preach particu- 
larly to the Gentiles, and he did not 
remain even to form an acquaintance 
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23 But they had heard ¢ only, 
That he which persecuted us in 
times past, now preacheth the faith 
which once he destroyed. 


24 And they glorified? God in me. 
¢ Ac.9.13,26. d Ac.21.19,20. 


withthe Christians in Judea. J The 
churches of Judea. Those which 
were out of Jerusalem. Even at the 
early period of the conversion of Paul 
there were doubtless many churches 
in various parts of the land. J Which 
were in Christ. United to Christ; 
or which were Christian churches. 
The design of mentioning this is, to 
show that he had not derived his 
views of the gospel from any of them. 
We had neither been instructed by 
the apostles, nor was he indebted to 
the Christians in Judea for his know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. 

23. But they had heard only, &c 
They had not seen me; but the re- 
markable fact of my conversion had 
been reported to them. It was a fact 
that could hardly be concealed ; see 
Note, Acts xxvi. 26. 

24, And they glorified God in me. 
They praised God on my account, 
They regarded me as a true convert 
and a sincere Christian; and they 
praised God that he had converted 
such a persecutor, and had made him 
a preacher of the gospel. The desiyn 
for which this is mentioned is, to show 
that though he was personally un- 
known to them, and had not derived 
his views of the gospel from them, yet 
that he had their entire confidence. 
They regarded him as a convert and 
an apostle, and they were disposed to 
praise God for his conversion. This 
fact would do much to conciliate the 
favour of the Galatians, by showing 
them that he had the confidence of 
the churches in the very land where 
the gospel was first planted, and which 
was regarded as the source of ecclesi- 
astical authority. In view of this we 
may remark, (1.) That it is the duty 
of Christians kindly and affectionately 
to receive among their number those 
who have been converted from a 
career of persecution or of sin in any 
form. And it is always done by true 
Christians. It is easy to forgive 4 
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man who has been actively engaged in 
persccuting the church, or a man who 
has been profane, intemperate, dis- 
honest, or licentious, if he becomes a 
true penitent, and confesses and for- 
sakes his sins. No matter what his 
life has been; no matter how aban- 
doned, sensual, or devilish ; if he mani- 
fests true sorrow and gives evidence 
of a change of heart, he is cordially 
received into any church, and wel- 
comed as a fellow-labourer in the 
cause which he once destroyed. Here, 
at least, is one place where forgive- 
ness is cordial and perfect.  Iis 
former life is not remeinbered, except 
to praise God for his grace in recov- 
ering a sinner from such a course ; the 
evils that he has done are forgotten; 
and he is henceforward regarded as 
entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of a member of the house- 
hold of faith. ‘There is not on earth 
an infuriated persecutor or blasphemer 
who would not be corJially welcomed 
to any Christian church on the evi- 
dence of his repentance; not a man 
so debased and vile that the most pure, 
and elevated, and learned, and wealthy 
Christians would not rejoice to sit 
down with him at the same communion 
table on the evidence of his conversion 
to God. (2.) We should “ glorify ” 
or praise God for all such instances of 
conversion. We should do it because, 
(a) Of the abstraction of the talents 
of the persecutor from the cause of 
evil. Paul could have done, and 
would have done immense service to 
the enemies of Christianity if he had 
pursued the career which he had com- 
menced. But when he was converted, 
all that bad influence ceased. So 
when an infidel or a profligate man is 
converted now, (b) Because now his 
talents will be consecrated to a better 
service. They will be employed in 
the cause of truth and salvation. All 
the power of the matured and edu- 
cated talent will now be devoted to 
the interests of religion ; and it is a 
fact for which we should thank God, 
that ke often takes educated talent, 
and commanding influence, and an 
established reputation for ability, 
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will be a change of destiny; because 
the enemy of the Redeemer will now 
be saved. The moment when Saul of 
Tarsus was converted, was the mo- 
ment which determined a change in 
his eternal destiny. Before, he was in 
the broad way to hell; henceforward 
he walked in the path of life and sal- 
vation. Thus we should always rejoice 
over a sinner returning from the error 
of his ways; and should praise God 
that he who was in danger of eternal 
ruin is now an heir of glory. Chris- 
tians are not jealous in regard to the 
numbers who shallenter heaven. They 
feel that there is “room” for all; 
that the feast is ample for all; and 
they rejoice when any can be induced 
to come with them and partake of the 
happiness of heaven. (3.) We may 
still glorify and praise God for the 
grace manifested in the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. What does not the 
world owe to him! What do we not 
owe to him! No man did as much in 
establishing the Christian religion as 
he did; no one among the apostles 
was the means of converting and sav- 
ing so many souls; no one has left so 
many and so valuable writings for the 
edification of the church. To him 
we owe the invaluable epistles—so 
full of truth, and eloquence, and pro- 
mises, and consolations—on which we 
are commenting; and to him the 
church owes, under God, some of its 
most elevated and ennobling views 01 
the nature of Christian doctrine and 
duty. After the lapse, therefore, of 
eighteen hundred years, we should not 
cease to glorify God for the conver- 
sion of this wonderful man, and should 
feel that we have cause of thankful- 
hess that he changed the infuriated 
persecutor to a holy and devoted 
apostle. (4.) Let us remember that 
God has the same powernow. There 
is not a persecutor whom he could not 
convert with the same ease with which 
he changed Saul of Tarsus. There is 
not a vile and sensual man that he 
could not make pure; not a dishonest 
man that his grace could not make 
honest; not a blasphemer that he 
could not teach to venerate his name ; 


learning, and zeal, and devotes it to | not a lost and abandoned sinner that 


his own service. 


(c) Because there : he cannot receive to himself. Let us 
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dee fourteen years after, 4 
I went up again to Jerusalem 


then without ceasing cry unto him 
that his grace may be continually 
manifested in reclaiming such sinners 
from the error of their ways, and 
bringing them to the knowledge of 
the truth, and to a consecration of 
their lives to his service. 
CHAPTER II. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tue second chapter is closely con- 
nected in sense with the first, and is 
indeed a part of the same argument. 
Injury has been done by the division 
which is made. The proper division 
would have been at the close of the 
10th verse of this chapter. The gen- 
eral scope of the chapter, like the first, 
is to show that he did not receive the 
gospel from man; that he had not 
derived it from the apostles; that he 
did not acknowledge his indebtedness 
to them for his views of the Christian 
religion; that they had not even set 
up authority over him ; but that they 
had welcomed him as a fellow-labour- 
er, and acknowledged him as a coad- 
jutor in the work of the apostleship. 
In confirmation of this he states (ver. 
1) that he had indeed gone to Jerusa- 
lem, but that he had done it by ex- 
press revelation (ver. 2) ; that he was 
cordially received by the apostles there 
—especially by those who were pillars 
in the church; and that so far from 
regarding himself as inferior to the 
other apostles, he had resisted Peter 
to his fuce at Antioch on a most im- 
portant and vital doctrine. 

The chapter, therefore, may be re- 
garded as divided into two portions, 
viz. :— 

I. The account of his visit to Je- 
rusalem and of what occurred there, 
ver, 1—10. 

(a) He had gone up fourteen years 
after his conversion, after having la- 
boured long among the Gentiles in his 
own way, and without having felt his 
dependence on the apostles at Jeru- 
salem, ver. 1, 2. 

(6) When he was there, there was 
no attempt made to compel him to 
submit to the Jewish rites and cus- 
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with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also. 
a @ Ac.15.2,&¢. 


toms; and what was conclusive in the 
case was, that they had not even re- 
quired Titus to be circumcised, thus 
proving that they did not assert juris- 
diction over Paul, and that they did 
not intend to impose the Mosaic rites 
on the converts from among the Gen- 
tiles, ver. 3—5. 

(c) The most distinguished persons 
among the apostles at Jerusalem, he 
says, received him kindly, and ad- 
mitted him to their confidence and 
favour without hesitation. They added 
no heavy burdens to hin (ver. 6); 
they saw evidence that he had been 
appointed to bear the gospel to the 
Gentiles (ver. 7, 8); they gave to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellow- 
ship (ver. 9); and they asked only 
that they should remember and show 
kindness to the poor saints in Judea, 
and thus manifest an interest in those 
who had been converted from Judaism, 
or contribute their proper proportion 
to the maintenance of all, and show 
that they werenot disposed to abandon 
their own countrymen, ver. 10. In 
this way they gave the fullest proof 
that they approved the course of Paul, 
and admitted him into entire fellow- 
ship with them as an apostle. 

lI. The scene at Antivch, where 
Paul rebuked Peter for his disstmu- 
lation ; ver 11—21. The main object 
of mentioning this seems to be to show, 
first, that he did not regard himself as 
inferior to the other apostles, or that 
he had not derived his views of the 
gospel from them; and, secondly, to 
state that the observance ofthe Jew- 
ish rites was not necessary to salvation, 
and that he had maintained that from 
the beginning. He had strongly 
urged it ina controversy with Peter, 
and in a case where Peter was mani- 
festly wrong ; and it was no new doo- 
trine on the subject of justification 
which he had preached to the Gala- 
tians. He states, therefore, 

(a) That he had opposed Peter at 
Antioch, because he had dissembled 
there, and that even Barnabas had 
been carried away with the courso 
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which Peter had practised; ver. 11 
—14. 

(b) That the Jews must be justi- 
fied by faith, and not by dependence 
io their own law; ver. 15, 16. 

(c) That they who are justified 
by faith should act consistently, and 
not attempt to build again the things 
which they had destroyed; ver. 17, 18. 

(d) That the effect of justification 
by faith was to make one dead to the 
law that he might live unto God; 
that the effect of it was to make one 
truly alive and devoted to the cause 
of true religion ; and to show this, he 
appeals to the effect of his own heart 
and life (ver. 19, 20). 

(e) And that if justification could 
be obtained by the law, then Christ 
had died in vain; ver. 21. He thus 
shows that the effect of teaching the 
necessity of the observance of the 
Jewish rites was to destroy the gospel, 
and to render it vain and useless. 
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purpose Paul and Barnabas had been 
sent, with certain others, to lay the 
case before all the apostles. As the 
question which Paul was discussing 
in this epistle was about the necessity 
of the observance of the laws of Moses 
in order to justification, it was exactly 
in point to refer to a journey when 
this very question had been submitted 
to the apostles. Paul indeed had 
made another journey to Jerusalem 
before this with the collection for the 
poor saints in Judea (Acts xi. 29, 30; 
xii. 25), but he does not mention that 
here, probably because he did not 
then see the other apostles, or more 
probably because that journey fur- 
nished no illustration of the point now 
under debate. On the occasion here 
referred to (Acts xv.), the very point 
under discussion here constituted the 
main subject of inquiry, and was defi- 
nitely settled. J And took Titus 
with me also. Luke, in the Acts of 


1. Then fourteen years after.|the Apostles (xv. 2), says, that there 


That is, fourteen years after his first 
visit there subsequent to his conver- 
sion. Some commentators, however, 
suppose that the date of the fourteen 
years is to be reckoned from his 
conversion. But the more obvious 
construction is, to refer it to the time 
of his visit there, as recorded in the 
previous chapter; ver.18. This time 
was spent in Asia Minor chiefly in 
preaching the gospel. Q J wentup 
again to Jerusalem. It is commonly 
supposed that Paul here refers to the 


were others with Paul and Barnabas 
on that journey to Jerusalem. But 
who they were he does not mention. 
It is by no means certain that Titus 
was appointed by the church to go to 
Jerusalom ; but the contrary is more 
probable. Paul seems to have taken 
him with him as a private affair; but 
the reason is not mentioned. It may 
have been to show his Christian lib- 
erty, and his sense of what he had a 
right to do ; or it may have been to 
furnish a case on the subject of in- 


visit which he made as recordedin Acts | quiry, and submit the matter to them 


xy. The circumstances mentioned are 
substantially the same; and the object 
which he hadat that time in going up 


whether Titus was to be circumcised. 
IIe was a Greek; but he had been 
converted to Christianity. Paul had 


was one whose mention was entirely | not circumcised him; but had admitted 
pertinent to the argument here. He|him to the full privileges of the 


went up with Barnabas to submit a| Christian church. 


question to the assembled apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem, in regard to 
the necessity of the observance of the 
laws of Moses. Some persons who 
had come among the Gentile converts 
from Judea had insisted on the neces- 
sity of being circumcised in order to 
be saved. Paul and Barnabas had 
opposed them; and the dispute had 
become so warm that it was agreed 
to submit the subject to the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem. For that 


Here then was 
a case in point; and it may have been 
important to have had such a case be- 
fore them, that they might fallyunder- 
standit. ‘This, as Doddridge properly 
remarks, is the first mention which 
occurs of Titus. He isnot mentioned 
by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and though his name occurs several 
times in the second epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (ii. 13 ; vii. 6 ; viii. 6, 16, 23; 
xii. 18), yet it is to be remembered 
that that epistle was written a consid- 
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2 And I went up by revela-[them that gospel which I preach 


tion, 


erable time after this to the Gala- 


tians. Titus was a Greek, and was 
doubtless converied by the labours of 
Paul, for he calli him his own son, 
Tit.i.4. THeattrnded Paul frequent- 
ly in his travels; was employed by 
him in important services (see 2 Cor. 
in the places referred to above); was 
left by him in Crete to set in order 
the things that were wanting, and to 
ordain elders there ( Tit. i. 5) ; subse- 
quently he went into Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10), and is supposed to have re- 
turned again to Crete, whence it is 
said he propagated the gospel in the 
neighbouring islands, and died at the 
age of 94.—Calmet. 

2. And I went up by revelation. 
Not for the purpose of receiving in- 
struction from the apostles there in 
regard to the nature of the Christian 
religion. It is tobe remembered that 
the design for which Paul states this 
is, to show that he had not received 
the gospel from men. Ile is careful, 
therefore, to state that he went up by 
the express command of God. He did 
not go up to receive instructions from 
the apostles there in regard to his own 
work, or to be confirmed by them in 
lis apostolic office, but he went to 
submit an important question pertain- 
ing to the church at large. In Acts 
xv. 2, it is said that Paul and Barna- 
has went up by tho appointment of 
the church at Antioch. But there is 
no discrepancy between that account 
and this, for though he was designated 
by the church there, there is no im- 
probability in supposing that he was 
directed by a special revelation to 
comply with their request. The rea- 
son why he says that he went up by 
direct revclation scems to be, to show 
that he did not seek instruction from 
the apostles ; he did not go of his own 
accord to consult with them as if he 
vere dependent on them; but even 
in a case when he went to advise 
with them he was under the influence 
of express and direct revelation, prov- 
ing that he was as much commission- 
ed by God as they were. § And 


and coumunicated unto|among the Gentiles; but ! pri- 


3 or, severally. 


communicated unto them that gospel, 


&c. Made them acquainted witb. the 
doctrines which he preached among the 
heathen. He stated fully the princi- 
ples on which he acted; the nature of 
the gospel which he taught; and his 
doctrine about the exemption of the 
Gentiles from the obligations of the law 
of Moses. He thus satisfied them in re- 
gard to his views of the gospel; and 
showed them that he understood the 
system of Christianity which had been 
revealed. The result was, that they 
had entire confidence in him, and ad- 
mitted him to entire fellowship with 
them; ver. 9. § But privately. 
Marg. Severally. Gr. xar’ dies, The 
phrase means that he did it not ina 
public manner; not before a promis- 
cuous assembly ; not even before all 
the apostles collected together, but in 
a private manner to a few of the lead- 
ers and chief persons. He made a 
private explanation of his motives and 
views, that they might understand it 
before it became a matter of public 
discussion. The point on which Paul 
made this private explanation was not 
whether the gospel was to be preached 
to the Gentiles, for on that they had 
no doubt after the revelation to Peter 
(Acts x.); but whether the rites of 
the Jews were to be imposed on the 
Gentile converts. Paul explained his 
views and his practice on that point, 
which were that he did not anpose 
those rites on the Gentiles; that he 
taught that men might be justified 
without their observance; and that 
they were not necessary in order to 
salvation. The reasons why he sought 
this private interview with the leading 
men in Jerusalem he has not stated. 
But we may suppose that they were 
something like the following, (1.} 
Tho Jews in general had very strong 
attachment to their own customs, and 
this attachment was found in a high 
degree among those who were con- 
verted from among them to the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘They would be strongly 
excited, therefore, by the doctrine 
that those customs were not necessary 
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vately to them which were of;% should run, or had run, in 
reputation, lest by any means I | vain. 


to be observed. (2.) If the matter 
were submitted to a promiscuous as- 
sembly of converts from Judaism, it 
could not fail to produce great excite- 
ment. They could not be made readily 
to understand the reasons why Paul 
acted in this manner; there would be 
no possibility in an excited assemblage 
to offer the explanations which might 
be desirable ; and after every explana- 
tion which could be given in this 
manner, they might have been unable 
to understand all the circumstances 
of the case. (3.) If a few of the 
principal men were made to under- 
stand it, Paul felt assured that their 
influence would be such as to prevent 
any great difficulty. Ile therefore 
sought an early opportunity to lay the 
case before them in private, and to 
secure their favour; and this course 
contributed to the happy issue of the 
whole affair; see Acts xv. There 
was indeed much disputation when 
the question came to be submitted to 
“the apostles and elders” (Acts xv. 
7); many of the sect of the Pharisees 
in that assembly maintained that it 
was needful to teach the Gentiles that 
the law of Moses was to be kept 
(Acts xv. 5); and no one can tell 
what would have been the issue of 
that discussion among the excitable 
minds of the converts ‘from Judaism, 
had not Paul taken the precaution, as 
he here says, to have submitted the 
case in private to those who were of 
“reputation,” andif Peter and James 
had not in this manner been satisfied, 
and had not submitted the views 
which they did, as recorded in Acts 
xv. 7-—21, and which terminated the 
whole controversy. We may just re- 
mark here that this fact furnishes an 
argument such as Paley has dwelt so 
much on in his Hora Paulinxe— 
though he has not referred to this— 
of what he calls undesigned coinct- 
dences. The affair in Acts xv. and 
the course of the debate, looks very 
much as if Peter and James had had 


@ Ph.2.16, 


standing fully his views on the subject 


before the matter came before the 
“apostles and elders’’ in public, 
though no such private conference is 
there referred to by Luke. But on 
turning to the epistle to the Galatians, 
we find in fact that he had on one 
occasion before seen the same Peter 
and James (chap. i. 18, 19); and that 
he had had a private interview with 
those “of reputation’’ on these very 
points, and particularly that James, 
Peter, and John had approved his 
course, and given to him and Barna- 
bas the right hand of fellowship; 
chap. ii. 9. Thus understood, the case 
here referred to was one of the most 
consummate instances of prudence 
that occurred in the life of Paul ; and 
from this case we may learn, (1.) That 
when a difficulty is to be settled in- 
volving great principles, and embra- 
cing a great many points, it is better 
to seek an opportunity of private ex- 
planation than to submit it to a pro- 
miscuous multitude or to public de- 
bate. It is not well to attempt to 
settle important points when the pas- 
sions of a promiscuous assembly may 
be excited, and where prejudices are 
strong. It is better to do it by pri- 
vate explanations, when there is an 
opportunity coolly to ask questions 
and to state the facts just as they are. 
(2.) The importance of securing the 
countenance of influential men in a 
popular assembly; of having men in 
the assembly who would understand 
the whole case. It was morally cer- 
tain that if such men as Peter and 
James were made to understand the 
case, there would be little difficulty 
in arriving at an amicable adjustment 
of the difficulty, (3.) Though this 
passage does not refer to preaching 
the gospel in geveral, since the gospel 
here submitted to the men of reputa- 
tion was the question referred to 
above, yct we may remark, that great 
prudence should be used in preaching; 
in stating truths that may excite pre- 


some conference with Paul in private, | judices, or when we have reason to 


and had had an opportunity of under- ' 


apprehend prejudices ; and that it is 
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3 But neither Titus, who was 
with me, being a Greek, was com- 
pelled to be circumcised : 


often best to preach the gospel to men 
of reputation (xacr’ iiav) separately, 
or privately. In this way the truth 
can be made to bear on the con- 
science; it may be better adapted to 
the character of the individual; he 
may put himself less in a state of de- 
fence, and guard himself less against 
the proper influences of truth. And 
especially is this true in conversing 
with persons on the subject of relli- 
gion. It should be if possible alone, 
or privately. Almost any man may 
be approached on the subject of reli- 
gion if it be done when he is alone ; 
when he is at leisure, and if it be done 
{n a kind spirit. Almost any man will 
become irritated if you address him 
personally in a promiscuous assembly, 
or even with his family around him. 
I have never in more than in one or 
two instances been unkindly treated 
when I have addressed an individual 
on the subject of religion if he was 
alone ; and though a minister should 
never shrink from stating the truth, 
and should never be afraid of man, 
however exalted his rank, or great his 
talents, or vast his wealth, yet he will 
probably meet with most success when 
he discourses privately to ‘‘them 
which are of reputation.” J Zo 
them which were of reputation. Mean- 
ing here the leading men among the 
apostles. Tindal renders this, “which 
are counted chefe.” Doddridge, 
“those of greatest note in the church.” 
The Greek is, literally, “those who 
seem,” more fully in ver. 6; ‘‘ who 
seem to be something,” t. é¢. who are 
persons of note, or who are distin- 
guished. Lest by any means I 
should run, or had run in vain. Lest 
the effects of my labours and journeys 
should be lost. Paul feared that if 
he did not take this method of laying 
the case before them privately, they 
would not understand it. Others 
might misrepresent him, or their pre- 
judices might be excited, and when 
the case came before the assembled 
apostles and elders, a decision might 
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4 And that because of false ¢ 
brethren unawares brought in, who 
came in privily to spy out our 

@ Ac.15.1,24. 


be adopted which would go to prove 
that he had been entirely wrong in 
his views, or which would lead those 
whom he had taught, to believe that 
he was, and which would greatly hin- 
der and embarrass him in his future 
movements. In order to prevent this, 
therefore, and to secure a just deci- 
sion, and one which would not hinder 
his future usefulness, he had sought 
this private interview, and thus his 
object was gained. 

3. But neither Titus, who was with 
mé. Paul introduces this case of ‘Ti- 
tus undoubtedly to show that circum- 
cision was not necessary to salvation. 
It was a case justin point. IIe had 
gone up to Jerusalem with express 
reference to this question. Here was 
a man whom he had admitted to the 
Christian church without circumcis. 
ing him. IIe claimed that he hada 
right to do so; and that circumcision 
was not necessary in order to salva- 
tion. If it were necessary, it would 
have been proper that ‘Titus should 
have been compelled to submit to it. 
But Paul says this was not demanded; 
or if demanded by any, the point was 
yielded, and he was not compelled to 
be circumcised. It is to be remem- 
bered that this was at Jerusalem; 
that it was a case submitted to the 
apostles there ; and that consequently 
the determination of this case settled 
the whole controversy about the obli- 
gation of the Mosaic laws on the 
Gentile converts. It is quite evident 
from the whole statement here, that 
Paul did not intend that Titus should 
be circumcised; that he maintained 
that it was not necessary; and that 
he resisted it when it was demanded ; 
ver. 4, 5. Yet on another occasion 
he himself performed the act of cir- 
cumcision on Timothy; Acts xvi. 3. 
But there is no inconsistency in his 
conduct. In the case of Titus it was 
demanded asa matter of right and 
as obligatory on him, and he resisted 
the principle as dangerous, In the 
case of Timothy, it was a voluntary 
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liberty * which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us 


@ chap.5.1,13. 2 Co.11.20; chap.4.3,9. 


compliance on his part with the usual 
customs of the Jews, where it was 
not pressed as a matter of obligation, 
and where it would not be understood 


| 
} 


as indispensable to salvation. No, 
danger would follow from compliance . 
with the custom, and it might do much > 


to conciliate the favour of the Jews, 
and he therefore submitted to it. Paul 
would not have hesitated to have cir- 
cumcised Titus in the same circum- 
stances in which it was done to Tim- 
othy; but the circumstances were 
different; and when it was insisted on 
as a matter of principle and of obliga- 
tion, it became a matter of principle 
and of obligation with him to oppose 
it. J Being a Greek. Born of Gen- 
tile parents, of course he had not been 
circumcised. Probably both his pa- 
rents were Greeks, The case with 
Timothy was somewhat different. His 
mother was a Jewess, but his father 
was a Greek; Acts xvi. 3. 9 Was 
compelled to be circumcised. I think 
it is implied here that this was de- 
manded and insisted on by some that 
he should be circumcised. It is also 
implied that Paul resisted it, and the 
point was yielded, thus settling the 
great and important principle that it 
was not necessary in order to salva- 
tion; see ver. 5. 

4. And that because of false bre- 
thren. Who these false brethren 
were is not certainly known, nor is it 
known whether he refers to those who 
were at Jerusalem or to those who 
were at Antioch. It is probable that 
he refers to Judaizing Christians, or 
persons who claimed to be Christians 
and to have been converted from Ju- 
daism. Whether they were dissem- 
blers and hypocrites, or whether they 
were so imperfectly acquainted with 
Christianity, and so obstinate, opinion- 
ated, and perverse, though really in 
some respects good men, that they 
were conscientious in this, it is not 
easy to determine. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they opposed the apostle 
Paul; that they regarded him as 
teaching dangerous doctrines; that 
they perverted and misstated his 


into bondage: % 


views ; and that they claimed to have 
clearer views of the nature of the true 
religion than he had. Such adver- 
saries he met everywhere (2 Cor. xi. 
26); and it required all his tact and 
skill to meet their plausible represen- 
tations. It is evident here that Paul 
is assigning a reason for something 
which he had done, and that reason 
was to counteract the influence of 
the “ false brethren” in the case. But 
what is the thing concerning which 
he assigns a reason? It is commonly 
supposed to have been on account of 
the fact that he did not submit to the 
circumcision of Titus, and that he 
means to say that he resisted that in 
order to counteract their influence, 
and defeat their designs. But I 
would submit whether ver. 3 is not to 
be regarded as a parenthesis, and 
whether the fact for which he assigns 
a reason is not that he sought a pri- 
vate interview with the leading men 
among the apostles? ver. 2. The 
reason of his doing that would be ob- 
vious. In this way he could more 
easily counteract the influence of the 
false brethren. Jie could make a 
full statement of his doctrines. He 
could meet their inquiries, and antici- 
pate the objections of his enemies. IIe 
could thus secure the influence of the 
leading; apostles in his favour, and 
effectually prevent all the efforts of 
the false brethren to impose the Jew- 
ish rites on Gentile converts. J Un- 
awares broughtin. The word rendered 
“unawares” (wast7éxrous) is derived 
from a verb meaning to lead in by the 
side of others, to introduce along with 
others ; and then to lead or bring in 
by stealth, to smuggle in.— Robinson, 
Lex. The verb occurs nowhere in 
the New ‘l'estament but in 2 Pet. ii. 
1, where it is applied to heresies, and 
is rendered ‘‘ Who privily shall bring 
in.” Here it refers probably to men 
who had been artfully introduced into 
the ministry, who made pretensions 
to piety, but who were either strangers 
to it, or who were greatly ignorant of 
the true nature of the Christian sys- 
tem; and who were disposed to take 
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& To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour ; 
every advantage, and to impose on 
others the observance of the peculiar 
rites of the Mosaic economy. Jnio 
what they were brought, the apostle 
does not say. It may have been that 
they had been introduced into the 
ministry in this manner (Doddridge) ; 
or it may be that they were introduced 
into the “assembly” where the apos- 
tles were collected to deliberate on 
the subject.—Chandler. I think it 
probable that Paul refers to the oc- 
currences in Jerusalem, and that 
these false brethren had been intro- 
duced from Antioch or some other 
place where Paul had been preaching, 
or that they were persons whom his 
adversaries had introduced to demand 
that Titus should be circumcised, 
under the plausible pretence that 
the laws of Moses required it, but 
really in order that there might be 
such proof as they desired that this 
rite was to be imposed on the Gentile 
converts. If Paul was compelled to 
submit to this; if they could carry 
this point, it would be just such an 
instance as they needed, and would 
settle the whole inquiry, and prove 
that the Mosaic laws were to be im- 
posed on the Gentile converts, This 
was the reason why Paul so strenuous- 
ly opposed it. To spy out our lid- 
erty which we have in Christ Jesus. 
In the practice of the Christian reli- 
gion, The liberty referred to was, 
doubtless, the liberty from the painful, 
expensive, and onerous rites of the 
Jewish religion; see chap. v. 1. Their 
object in-spying out the liberty which 
Paul and others had, was, undoubtedly, 
to be witnesses of the fact that they 
did not observe the peculiar rites of 
the Mosaic system; to make report 
of it; to insist on their complying 
with those customs, and thug to se- 
cure the imposition of those rites 
on the Gentile converts. Their first 
object was to satisfy themselves of 
the fact that Paul did not insist on 
the observance of their customs; and 
then to secure, by tho authority of 
the apostles, an injunction or order 
that ‘Iitus should be circumcised, and. 
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that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. 


that Paul and tho converts made under 
his ministry should be required to 
comply with those laws. § That they 
might bring us into bondage. Into 
bondage to the laws of Moses; see 
Note, Acts xv. 10. 

5. To whom we gave place by sub- 
jection, no, not for an hour. We 
did not submit to this at all. We 
did not yield even for the shortest 
time. We did not waver in our oppo- 
sition to their demands, or in the 
slightest degree become subject to 
their wishes. We steadily opposed 
their claims, in order that the great 
principle might be forever settled, that 
the laws of Moses were not to be im- 
posed as obligatory on the Gentile 
converts. This I take to be the clear 
and obvious sense of this passage, 
though there has been a great variety 
of opinions on it. A considerable num- 
ber of MSS. omit the words o's ov, 
“to whom neither” (see Mill, Koppe, 
and Griesbach), and then the sense 
would be reversed, that Paul did yield 
to them for or after a short time, in 
order that he might in this way better 
consult the permanent interests of 
the gospel. This opinion has been 
gaining ground for the last century, 
that the passage here has been cor- 
rupted; but it is by no means con- 
firmed. Tho ancient versions, the 
Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Arabic, 
accord with the usual reading of the 
text. So also do by far the largest 
portion of MSS., and such, it seems 
to me, is the sense demanded by the 
connection. Paul means, in the whole 
passage, to say, that a great principle 
was settled, ‘I'‘hat the question came 
up fairly whether the Mosaic rites 
were to be imposed on Gentile con- 
verts, That false brethren were in- 
troduced who demanded it; and that 
he steadily mantained his ground. Ile 
did not yield amoment. He felt that 
a great principle was involved; and 
though on all proper occasions he was 
willing to yield and to become all 
things to all men, yet here he did not 
court them, or temporize with them in 
the least. The phrase “by subjec- 
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6 But of those who seemed %, somezhat, in conference added no- 
to be somewhat, whatsoever they | thing to me ; 


were, it maketh no matter to me: 

God »% accepteth no man’s per- 

gon: for they who seemed ¢ be 
@ chap.6.3. 


7 But contrariwise, when they 
saw that the gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision was committed unto me, 


& Ac.10.3$; Ko.2.). 


tion” here means, that he did not ! and immaterial to the authority of hig 
suffer himself to be compelled to yield. | own views as an apostle. He had de- 


The phrase “ for an hour ’”’ is equiva- 
lent to the shortest period of time. 
Ife did not waver, or yjeld at all. 
{ That the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. That the great 
principle of the Christian religion 
which had been taught you might con- 
tinue, and that you might enjoy the 
full benefit of the pure gospel, with- 
out its being intermingled with any 
false views. Paul had defended these 
same views among the Galatians, and 
he now sought that the same views 
might be confirmed by the clear de- 
cision of the college of apostles at 
Jerusalem. 

6. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat; see ver.2. This undoubt- 
edly refers to those who were the most 
eminent among the apostles at Jeru- 
salem. There isan apparent harsh- 
ness in our common translation which 
is unnecessary. The word here used 
(d:xetvrav) denotes those who were 
thought to be, or who were of repu- 
tation ; that is, men who were of note 
and influence among the apostles. 
The object of referring to them here 
is, to show that he had the concur- 
rence and approbation of the most 
eminent of the apostles to the course 
which he had pursued. J Whatsoever 
they were, it maketh no matter to me. 
Tindal renders this, “‘ What they were 
in time passed, it maketh no matter 
tome.” ‘The idea seems to be this. 
Paul means to say that whatever was 
their real rank and standing, it did not 
in the least affect his authority as an 
apostle, or his argument. While he 
rejoiced in their concurrence, and 
while he sought their approbation, yet 
he did not admit for a moment that he 
was inferior to them as an apostle, or 


rived his gospel from the Lord Jesus ; 
and he had the fullest assurance that 
his views were just. Paul makes this 
remark evidently in keeping with all 
that he had said, that he did not re- 
gard himself as in any manner depen- 
dent on them for his authority. Le 
did not treat them with disrespect; 
but he did not regard them as having 
a right to claim an authority over him. 
{ God accepteth no man’s person ; 
sco Notes, Acts x. 34; Rom. ii. 11. 
This is a general truth, that God is 
not influenced in his judgment by a 
regard to the rank, or wealth, or ex- 
ternal condition of any one. Its par- 
ticular meaning here is, that the 
authority of the apostles was not to be 
measured by their external rank, or by 
the measure of reputation which they 
had among men. If, therefore, it were 
to be admitted that he himself was 
not in circumstances of so much exter- 
nal honour as the other apostles, or 
that they were esteemed to be of moro 
elevated rank than he was, still he 
did not admit that this gave them a 
claim to any higher authority. God 
was not influenced in Ais judgment by 
any such consideration; and Paul 
therefore claimed that all the apostles 
were in fact on a level in regard to 
their authority. QJ Jn conference. 
When I conferred with thei, ver. 2. 
They did not then impose on me any 
new obligations ; they did not com- 
municate any thing to me of which I 
was before ignorant. 

7. The gospel of the uneircumeision. 
The duty of preaching the gospol to 
the uncircumcised part of the world ; 
that is, to the Gentiles Paul had 
received this as his peculiar office 
when he was converted and called to 


dependent on them for the justness of | the ministry (see Acts ix. 15; xxii. 


his views What they were, or what 


21); and they now perceived that he 


they might be thought to be, was im- | had been specially intrusted with this 
material to his claims as an apostle, | office, from the remarkable success 
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Sas the gospel of the circumcision 

was unto Peter ; 
8 (For he that wrought effect- 
ually in Peter to the apostleship 
@ 1Th.2.4 ; 1Ti.2.7. 


which had attended hislabours. It is 
evidently not meant here that Paul 
was to preach only to the Gentiles and 
Peter only to the Jews, for Paul often 
preached in the synagogues of the Jews, 
and Peter was the first who preached 
to.a Gentile (Acts x.) ; but it is meant 
that it was the main business of Paul 
to preach to the Gentiles, or that this 
was especially intrusted to him. {J As 
the gospel of the circumcision. As 
the office of preaching the gospel to 
the Jews. § Wasunio Peter. Peter 
was to preach principally to the cir- 
cumcised Jews. It is evident that 
until this time Peter had been prin- 
cipally employed in preaching to the 
Jews. Paul selects Peter here par- 
ticularly, doubtless because he was 
the oldest of the apostles, and in order 
to show that he was himself regarded 
as on a level in regard to the apostle- 
ship with the most aged and vener- 
able of those who had been called to 
the apostolic office by the personal 
ministry of the Lord Jesus. 

8. For he that wrought effectually 
in Peter, &c. Or by the means or 
agency of Peter. The argument here 
is, that the same effects had been pro- 
duced under the ministry of Paul 
among the Gentiles which had been 
under the preaching of Peter among 
the Jews. It is inferred, therefore, 
that (zod had called both to the apos- 
tolic office ; see this argument illus- 
trated in the Notes on Acts xi. 17. 
{ Lhe same was mighty in me, &. 
Tn enabling me to work miracles, and 
in the success which attended the min- 
istry. 

9. And when James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to be pillars That 
is, pillars or supports in the church. 
The word rendered pillars (c7vao) 
means properly firm support; then 
persons of influence and authority, as 
in a church, or that support a church 
as a pillar or column does an edifice. 
In regard to James, see Note on chap. 
t. 19; comp. Acts xv. 13. 
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of the circumcision, the same 
was mighty in me toward the Gen- 
tiles ;) 

9 And when James, Cephas, 


Peter was the most aged of the apos- 


tles, and regarded as at the head of the 
apostolical college. John was the be- 
loved disciple, and his influence in the 
church must of necessity have been 
great. Paul felt that if he had the 
countenance of these men, it would be 
an important proof to the churches of 
Galatia that he had a right to regard 
himself as an apostle. ‘Their counte- 
nance was expressed in the most full 
and decisive manner. ¥ Perceived the 
grace that was given unto me. That 
is, the favour that had been shown to 
me by the great Head of the church, 
in so abundantly blessing my labours 
among the Gentiles. § They gave 
unto me and Barnabas the right-hands 
of fellowship. The right-hand in 
token of fellowship or favour. They 
thus publicly acknowledged us as fel- 
low-labourers, and expressed the ut- 
most confidence in us. To give the 
right-hand with us is a token of 
friendly salutation, and it seems that 
it was a mode of salutation not un- 
known in the times of the apostles. 
They were thus recognised as as- 
sociated with the apostles in the great 
work of spreading the gospel around 
the world. Whether this was done in 
a public manner is not certainly 
known; but it was probably in the 
presence of the church, or possibly at 
the close of the council referred to in 
Acts xv. J Zhat we should go unto 
the heathen. To preach the gospel, 
and to establish churches. In this 
way the whole matter was settled, and 
settled as Paul desired it to be. A 
delightful harmony was produced be- 
tween Paul and the apostles at Jeru- 
salem; and the result showed the 
wisdom of the course which he had 
adopted. There had been no harsh 
contention or strife. No jealousies 
had been suffered to arise. Paul had 
sought an opportunity of a full state- 
ment of his views to them in private 
(ver. 2), and they had been entirely 
satisfied that God had called him and 
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and John, who seemed to be pil- 
lers, “ perceived the grace ® that 
was given unto me, they gave to 
me and Barnabas the right-hands 
a Mat.16.18; Ep.2.20. 


Barnabas to the work of making 
known the gospel among the heathen. 
Instead of being jealous at their suc- 
cess, they had rejoiced in it; and 
instead of throwing any obstacle in 
their way, they cordially gave them 
the right-hand. How easy would it 
be always to prevent jealousies and 
strifes in the same way! If there 
was, on the one hand, the same readi- 
ness for a full and frank explanation ; 
and if, on the other, the same freedom 
from envy at remarkable success, how 
many strifes that have disgraced the, 
church might have been avoided ! 
The true way to avoid strife is just 
that which is here proposed. Let 
there be on both sides perfect frank- 
ness; let there be a willingness to 
explain and state things just as they 
are; and let there be a disposition to 
rejoice in the talents, and zeal, and 
success of others, even though it 
should far outstrip our own, and con- 
tention in the church would cease, 
and every devoted and_ successful 
minister of the gospel would receive 
the right-hand of fellowship from all 
—however venerable by age or au- 
thority—who love the cause of true 
religion, 

10, Only they would that we should 
remember the poor. That is, as I 
suppose, the poor Christians in Judea. 
It can hardly be supposed that it 
would be necessary to make this an 
express stipulation in regard to the 
converts from among the Gentiles, 
and it would not have been very per- 
tinent to the case before them to have 
done so. The object was, to bind to- 
gether the Christians from among the 
heathen and from among the Jews, 
and to prevent alienation and unkind 
feeling. It might have been alleged 
that Paul was dispesed to forget his 
own countrymen altogether; that he 
regarded himself as so entirely the 
apostle of the Gentiles that he would 
become wholly alienated from those 
who were his “kinsmen according to 
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of fellowship; that we should go 
unto the heathen, and they unto 
the circumcision. 
10 Only they would that we 
b Ro.1.5; 12.3,6. 


the flesh,’ and thus it might be ap- 


prehended that unpleasant feelings 
would be engendered among those 
who had been converted from among 
the Jews. Now nothing could be 
better adapted to allay this than for 
him to pledge himself to feel a deep 
interest in the poor saints among the 
Jewish converts; to remember them 
in his prayers; and to endeavour to 
secure contributions for their wants. 
Thus he would show that he was not 
alienated from his countrymen ; and 
thus the whole church would be united 
in the closest bonds. It is probable 
that the Christians in Judea were at 
that time suffering the ills of poverty 
arising either from some public perse- 
cution, or from the fact that they were 
subject. to the displeasure of their 
countrymen. All who know the pe- 
culiar feelings of the Jews at that 
time in regard to Christians, must sce 
at once that many of the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth would be subjected 
to great inconveniences on account 
of their attachment to him. Many a 
wife might be disowned by her hus- 
band; many a child disinherited by 
a parent; many a man might be 
thrown out of employment by the fact 
that others would not countenance 
him; and hence many of the Chris- 
tians would be poor. It became, 
therefore, an object of special impor- 
tance to provide for them; and hence 
this is so often referred to in the New 
Testament. In addition to this, the 
church in Judea was afflicted with 
famine; comp. Acts xi. 30; Rom. 
xv. 25—27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1,2; 2 Cor. 
viii. 1—7. Ys The same which I also 
was forward iodo. See the passages 
just referred to. Paul interested 
himself much in the collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, and in this 
way he furnished the fullest evidence 
that he was not alienated from them, 
but that he felt the deepest interest 
in those who were his kindred. One 
of the proper ways of securing anion 
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should remember the poor; the 
same which I ¢ also was forward 
to do. 

1) But when Peter was come 
@ Ac.1i.30; Ro.15.28. 


in the church is to have the poor with 


them and depending on them for sup- 
port; and hence every church has 
some poor persons as one of the bonds 
of union. The best way to unite all 
Christians, and to prevent alienation, 
and jealousy, and strife, is to have a 
great common object of charity, in 
which all are interested and to which 
all may contribute. Such a common 
object for all Christians is a sinful 
world, All who bear the Christian 
name may unite in promoting its sal- 


vation, and nothing would promote | proof should be conducted. The ee 
union in the now divided and distracted |‘thing to be noted is, that it was 


church of Christ like a deep and com- 
mon interest in the salvation of all 
mankind. 

11, But when Peter was come to 
Antioch. On the situation of Antioch, 
see Note, Acts xi. 19. The design 
for which Paul introduces this state- 
ment here is evident. It is to show 
that ho regarded himself as on a level 
with the chief apostles, and that he 
did not acknowledge his inferiority to 
any of them. Peter was the eldest, 
and probably the most honoured of 
the apostles. Yet Paul says that he 
did not hesitate to resist him in a case 
where Peter was manifestly wrong, 
and thus showed that he was an apos- 
tle of the same standing as the others. 
Besides, what he said to Peter on that 
occasion was exactly pertinent to the 
strain of the argument which he was 
pursuing with the Galatians, and he 
therefore introduces it (ver. 14—21) 
to show that he had held the same 
doctrine all along, and that he had 
defended it in the presence of Peter, 
and in a case where Peter did not 
reply to it. Ihe time of this journey 
of Peter to Antioch cannot be ascer- 
tained ; nor the occasion on which it 
occurred. I think it is evident that 
it was after this visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salein, and the occasion may have 
been to inspect the state of the church 
at Antioch, and to compose any dif- 
ferences of opinion which may have 
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to® Antioch, I withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 
12 Vor before that 
} Ac.15.35. 


certain 


existed there. But every thing in 
regard to this is mere conjecture; and 
it is of little importance to know when 
it occurred. J I withstood him to the 
face. I openly opposed him, and re- 
proved him. Paul thus showed that he 
was equal with Peter in his apostolical 
authority and dignity. The instance 
before us is one of faithful public re- 
proof; and every circumstance in it 
is worthy of special attention, as it 
furnishes a most important illustra- 
tion of the manner in which such re- 


one 
openly, and with candour. It was 
reproof addressed to the offender him- 
self. Paul did not go to others and 
whisper his suspicions; he did not 
seek to undermine the influence and 
authority of another by slander; he 
did not calumniate him and then jus- 
tify himself on the ground that what 
he had said was no more than true: 
he went to him at once, and he frankly 
stated his views and reproved him in 
a case where he was manifestly wrong. 
This too was a case so public and well 
known that Paul made his remarks 
before the church (ver. 14) because 
the church was interested in it, and 
because the conduct of Peter led the 
church into error. { Because he was 
to be blamed. The word used here 
may cither mean because he had ?n- 
curred blame, or because he deserved 
blame. ‘The essential idea is, that he 
had done wrong, and that he was by 
his conduct doing injury to the cause 
of religion. 

12, For before that certain came. 
Some of the Jews who had been con- 
verted to Christianity. They evi- 
dently observed in the strictest man- 
ner the rites of the Jewish religion. 
q Came from James; sec Note on 
chap. i.19. Whether they were sent 
by James, or whether they came oi 
their own accord, is unknown. It is 
evident only that they had been inti- 
mate with James at Jerusalem, and 
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came from James, he did eat 

4 with the Gentiles: but when 

they were come, he withdrew 

aid separated himself, fearing 
@ Ac.\1.3. 


they doubtless pleaded his authority. 


James had nothing to do with the 
course which they pursued; but the 
sense of the whole passage is, that 
James was a leading man at Jeru- 
salem, and that the rites of Moses 
were observed there. When they 
came down to Antioch, they of course 
observed those rites, and insisted that 
others should do it also. It is very 
evident that at Jerusalem the pe- 
culiar rites of the Jews were observed 
for a long time by those who became 
Christian converts, They would not 
at once cease to observe them, and 
thus needlessly shock the prejudices 
of their countrymen; see Notes on 
Acts xxi. 21—25. QJ He did cat with 
the Gentiles. Peter had been taught 
that in the remarkable vision which 
he saw as recorded in Acts x. Ie 
had learned that God designed to 
break down the wall of partition be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, 
and he familiarly associated with 
them, and partook with them of their 
food. le evidently disregarded the 
peculiar laws of the Jews about meats 
and drinks, and partook of the com- 
mon food which was in use among the 
Gentiles. Thus he showed his belief 
thatall the race washenceforward tobe 
regarded as on a level, and that the 
peculiar institutions of the Jews were 
aut to be considered as binding, or to 
Le imposed or others. {| But when 
they were come, he withdrew and 
separated himself. Te withdrew from 
the Gentiles, and probably from the 
Gentile converts to Christianity. The 
reason why he did this is stated. He 
feared those who were of the circum- 
cision, or who had been Jews. 
Whether they demanded this of him ; 
whether they encountered him in de- 
bate ; or whether he silently separ- 
ated himself from the Gentiles with- 
out their having said any thing to him, 
is unknown. But he feared the effect 
of their opposition; he feared their 
teproaches; he feared the report 
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them which were of the circum. 
cision, 

18 And the other Jews dis- 
sembled likewise with him; in- 


which would be made to those at 
Jerusalem; and perhaps he appre- 
hended that a tumult would be excited 
and a persecution commenced at 
Antioch by the Jews who resided 
there. This is a melancholy illustra- 
tion of Peter's characteristic trait of 
mind. We sce in this act the same 
Peter who trembled when he began 
to sink in the waves ; the same Peter 
who denied his Lord. Bold, ardent, 
zealous, and forward; he was at the 
same time timid and often irresolute ; 
and he often had occasion for the 
deepest humility, and the most poig- 
nant regrets at the errors of his course. 
No one can read his history without 
loving his ardent and sincere attach- 
ment to his Master; and yet no one 
can read it without a tear of regret 
that he was left thus to do injury to 
his cause. Noman loved the Saviour 
more sincerely than he did, yet his 
constitutional timidity and irresolute- 
ness of character often led him to 
courses of life fitted deeply to wound 
his cause. 

13. And the other Jews. That is, 
those who had been converted to 
Christianity. It is probable that they 
were induced to do it by the examplo 
of Peter, as they would naturally re- 
gard him as a leader. { Dissembled 
Likewise with him. Dissembled or 
concealed their true sentiments. ‘That 
is, they attempted to conceal from 
those who had come down from James 
the fact that they had been in the 
habit of associating with the Gentiles, 
and of cating with them. From this 
it would appear that they intended to 
conceal this wholly from them, and 
that they withdrew from the Gentiles 
before any thing had been said to them 
by those who came down from James. 
q Insomuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away, &c. Concerning Bar- 
nabas, see Note, Acts iv.36. Barna- 
bas was the intimate friend of Paul. 
He had been associated with him in 
very important labours; and the fact, 
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somuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away with their dissimula- 
tion. 

14 But when 1 saw that they 


@ ver.s. 


therefore, that the conduct of Peter 
was exciting so unhappy an influence 
as even to lead so worthy and good a 
man as he was into hypocrisy and 
error, made it the more proper that 
Paul should publicly notice and re- 
prove the conduct of Peter. It could 
not but bea painful duty, but the wel- 
fare of the church and the cause of 
religion demanded it, and Paul did 
not shrink from what was so obvious 
a duty. 

14. But when I saw that they walked 
not uprightly. To walk, in the Scrip- 
tures, is usually expressive of conduct 
or deportment ; and the idea here is, 
that their conduct in this case was not 
honest. J According to the truth of 
the gospel. According to the true 
spirit and design of the gospel. That 
requires perfect honesty and integrity; 
and as that was the rule by which 
Paul regulated his life, and by which 
he felt that all ought to regulate their 
conduct, he felt himself called on 
openly to reprove the principal per- 
son who had been in fault. The spi- 
rit of the world is crafty, cunning, and 
crooked. The gospel would correct 
all that wily policy, and would lead 
man in a path of entire honesty and 
truth. J J said unto Peter before 
them all. That is, probably, before 
all the church, or certainly before all 
who had offended with him in the case. 
IIad this been a private affair, Paul 
would doubtless have sought a private 
interview with Peter, and would have 
remonstrated with him in private on 
the subject. But it was public. It 
was a case where many were involved, 
and where the interests of the church 
were at stake. It wasa case where it 
was very important to establish some 
fixed and just principles, and he there- 
fore took occasion to remonstrate with 
him in public on the subject, This 
might have been at the close of public 
worship; or it may have been that 
the subject came up for debate in 
some of their public meetings, whether 
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walked not uprightly, according 

to the truth ¢ of the gospel, I said 

unto Peter % before them all, Ii 

thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
b 1 Ti.5.20. 


the rites of the Jews were to be im- 
posed on the Gentile converts. This 
was a question which agitated all the 
churches where the Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts were intermingled; and 
it would not be strange that it should 
be the subject of public debate at 
Antioch. The fact that Paul re- 
proved Peter before ‘‘them all,” 
proves, (1.) That he regarded himself, 
and was so regarded by the church, 
as on an equality with Peter, and as 
having equal authority with him. (2.) 
That public reproof is right when an 
offence has been public, and when the 
church at large is interested, or is in 
danger of being led into error ; comp. 
1 Tim. v. 20, “« Them that sin rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.” 
(3.) That it is a duty to reprove those 
who err. It is a painful duty, and 
one much neglected ; still it is a duty 
often enjoined in the Scriptures, and 
one that is of the deepest importance 
to the church. He does a favour to 
another man who, in a kind spirit, 
admonishes him of his error, and re- 
claims him from a course of sin. He 
does another the deepest injury, who 
suffers sin unrebuked to lie upon him, 
and who sees him injuring himself and 
others, and who is at no pains to ad- 
monish him for his faults. (4.) If itis 
the duty of one Christian to admonish 
another who is an offender, and to do 
it in a kind spirit, it is the duty of 
him who has offended to receive the 
admonition in a kind spirit, and with 
thankfulness. Excitable as Peter 
was by nature, yet there is no evi- 
dence that he became angry here, or 
that he did not receive the admoni- 
tion of his brother Paul with perfect 
good temper, and with an acknowledg- 
ment that Paul was right and that he 
was wrong. Indeed, the case was so 
plain,—as it usually is if men would 
be honest,—that he scems to have felt 
that it was right, and to have received 
the rebuke as became a Christian. 
Peter, unhappily, was accustomed to 
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manner of Gentiles, and not as do 
the Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews ? 

a Rp.2.3,12. 


rebukes; and he was at heart too good 
a man to be offended when he was ad- 
monished that he had done wrong. A 
good man is willing to be reproved 
when he has erred, and it is usually 
proof that there is much that is 
wrong when we become excited and 
irritable if another admonishes us 
of our faults. It may be added here, 
that nothing should be inferred from 
this in regard to the inspiration or 
apostolic authority of Peter. The 
fauit was not that he taught error of 
doctrine, but that he sinned in conduct. 
Inspiration, though it kept the apos- 
tles from teaching error, did not keep 
them necessarily from sin. A man 
may always teach the truth, and yet 
be far from perfection in practice. 
The case here proves that Peter was 
not perfect, a fact proved by his whole 
life ; it proves that he was sometimes 
timid, and even, for a period, time- 
serving, but it does not prove that 
what he wrote for our guidance was 
false and erroneous. Jf thou, being 
a Jew. A Jew by birth. J Livest 
after the manner of the Gentiles. In 
eating, &c., as he had done before the 
Judaizing teachers came from Jeru- 
salem, ver. 12. J And not as do the 
Jews. Observing their peculiar cus- 
toms, and their distinctions of meats 
and drinks. Why compellest thou 
the Gentiles, &c. As he would do, 
if he insisted that they should be cir- 
cumcised, and observe the peculiar 
Jewish rites. The charge against 
him was gross inconsistency in doing 
this. “Is it not at least as lawful 
for them to neglect the Jewish ob- 
servances, as it was for thee to do it 
but a few days ago ?’’— Doddridge. 
The word hererendered ‘‘compellest,”’ 
means here moral compulsion or per- 
suasion The idea is, that the con- 
duct of Peter was such as to lead 
the Gentiles to the belief that it 
was necessary for them to be cir- 
cumcised in order to be saved. For 
& similar use of the word, see Mat. 
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15 We who are Jews by na- 
ture, and not sinners @ of the Gen- 
tiles, 

16 Knowing that’ a man is 

5 Ac.13.38,39; Ro.3.20. 


xiv, 22; Luke xiv. 23; Acts xxvili 
19. 

15. We who are Jews by nature. It 
has long been a question whether this 
and the following verses are to be re- 
garded asa part of the address of Paul 
to Peter, or the words of Paul as a 
part of the epistle to the Galatians, 
A great variety of opinion has pre- 
vailed in regard to this. Grotius says, 
‘‘Here the narrative of Paul being 
closed, he pursues his argument to the 
Galatians.’ In this opinion Bloom- 
field and many others concur. Ro- 
senmiller and many others suppose 
that the address to Peter is continued 
to ver. 21. Such seems to be the 
most obvious interpretation, as there 
is no break or change in the style, nor 
any vestige of a transfer of the argu- 
ment to the Galatians. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged, (1.) That 
Paul in his writings often changes his 
mode of address without indicating it. 
— Bloomfield. (2.) That it is rather 
improbable that he should have gone 
into so long a discourse with Peter on 
the subject of justification. His pur- 
pose was answered by the reproof of 
Peter for his dissimulation ; and there 
is something incongruous, it is said, 
in his instructing Peter at such length 
on the subject of man’s justification. 
Still it appears to me probable that 
this is to be rgarded as a part of the 
discourse of Paul to Peter, to the 
close of ver. 21. The following rea- 
sons seem to me to require this inter- 
pretation :-—(1.) It is the most natu- 
ral and obvious—usually a safe rule of 
interpretation. The discourse pro- 
ceeds as if it were an address to 
Peter. (2.) There is a change at the 
beginning of the next chapter, where 
Paul expressly addresses himeelf to 
the Galatians. (3.) As to the impro- 
priety of Paul’s addressing Peter at 
length on the subject of justification, 
we are to bear in mind that he did 
not address him alone. The reproo/ 
was addressed to Peter particularly, 
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not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith * of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in 


Jesus Christ, that we might be 
@ Ro.5.1; chap.3.11,24. 


but it was “before them all" (ver. 
14); that is, before the assembled 
church, or before the persons who had 
been Jed astray by the conduct of 
Peter, and who were in danger of 
error on the subject of justification. 
Nothing, therefore, was more proper 
than for Paul to continue his discourse 
for their benefit, and to state to them 
fully the doctrine of justification. And 
nothing was more pertinent or proper 
for him now than to report this to the 
Galatians as a part of his argument 
to them, showing that he had always, 
since his conversion, held and defended 
the same doctrine on the subject of 
the way in which men are to be justi- 
fied in the sight of God. It is, there- 
fore, I apprehend, to be regarded as 
an address to Peter and the other 
Jews who were present. ‘ We who 
were born Jews.” By nature. By 
birth ; or, we were born Jews. We 
were not born in the condition of the 
Gentiles. ( And not sinners of the 
Gentiles. This cannot mean that Paul 
did not regard the Jews as sinners, for 
his views on that subject he has fully 

ii. iii But it must 


under the disadvantages of the Gen- 
tiles in regard to the true knowledge 
of the way of salvation. ‘They were 
not left wholly in ignorance about the 
way of justification, as the Gentiles 
were. They knew, or they might 
know, that men could not be saved 
by their own works. It was also truc 
that they were under more restraint 
than the Gentiles were, and though 
they were sinners, yet they were not 
abandoned to so gross and open sen- 
suality as was the heathen world. 
They were not idolaters, and wholly 
ignorant of the law of God. 

16. Knowing. We who are Jews 
by nature, or by birth. This cannot 
mean that all the Jews knew this, or 
that he who was a Jew knew it as a 
matter of course, for many Jews were 
ignorant of it, and many opposed it. 
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justified by the faith of Christ, and 
not hy the works of the law: for 
by the works of the law shall no 


flesh be justified. 
& Ps.143.2; He.7.18,19. 


But it means that the persons here 
referred to, those who had been born 
Jews, and who had been converted to 
Christianity, had had an opportunity 
to learn and understand this, which 
the Gentiles had not. ‘This gospel 
had been preached to them, and they 
had professedly embraced it. ‘They 
were not left to the gross darkness 
and ignorance on this subject which 
pervaded the heathen world, and they 
had had a better opportunity to learn 
it than the converts from the Gen- 
tiles. They ought, therefore, to act 
in a manner becoming their superior 
light, and to show in all their conduct 
that they fully believed that a man 
could not be justified by obedience to 
the law of Moses. ‘[hisrendered the 
conduct of Peter and the other Jews 
who “ dissembled” with him so en- 
tirely inexcusable. They could not 
plead ignorance on this vital subject, 
and yet they were pursuing a course, 
the tendency of which was to lead the 
Gentile converts to believe that it was 
indispensable to observe the laws of 
Moses, in order to be justified and 
saved. Ye That a man is not justified 
by the works of the law; see Notes 
on Rom. i. 17; iii. 20, 26; iv. 5, 
q But by the faith of Jesus Christ. 
By believing on Jesus Christ; see 
Notes, Mark xvi. 16; Rom. iii. 22. 
€ Even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ. We are therefore justified. 
The object of Paul here seems to be 
to show, that as they had believed in 
the Lord Jesus, and thus had been 
justified, there was no necessity of 
obeying the law of Moses with any 
view to justification. ‘The thing had 
been fully done without the deeds of 
the law, and it was now unreasonable 
and unnecessary to insist on the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic rites. J.For 
by the works of the law, &e; sce Notes 
on Rom. iii. 20, 27. In this verse, 
the apostle has stated in few words 
the important doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith—the doctrine which 
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Luther so justly called, Articulus 
stantis, vel cadentis ecelesie. In the 
notes referred to above, particularly 
in the Notes on the Epistle to the 
Romans, I have stated in various 
places what I conccivo to be the true 
doctrine on this important subject. 
It may be useful, however, to throw 
together in one connected view, as 
briefly as possible, the leading ideas 
on the subject of justification, as it is 
revealed in the gospel. I. Justifica- 
tion is properly a word applicable to 
courts of justice, but is used in a si- 
milar sense in common conyersation 
among men. An illustration will show 
its nature. A man is charged, ¢. g. 
with an act of trespass on his neigh- 
bour’s property. Now there are two 
ways which he may take to justify 
himself, or to meet the charge, so as 
to be regarded and treated as inno- 
cent. Ife may, (a) Either deny that 
he performed the act charged on him, 
or he may, (b) Admit that the deed 
was done, and set up as a defence, 
that he hada right to doit. In either 
case, if the point be made out, he will 
be just or innocent in the sight of the 
law. The law will have nothing 
against him, and he will be regarded 
and treated in the premises as an in- 
nocent man ; or he has justified him- 
self in regard to the charge brought 
against him. II. Charges of a very 
serious nature are brought against 
man by his Maker. We is charged 
with violating the law of God; with a 
want of love to his Maker ; with a 
corrupt, proud, sensual heart; with 
being entirely alienated from God by 
wicked works ; in one word, with being 
entirely depraved. ‘This charge ex- 
tends to all men; and to the entire 
life of every unrenewed man. It is 
not a charge merely affecting the 
external conduct, nor merely affecting 
the heart; it is a charge of entire 
alienation from God; a charge, in 
short, of total depravity ; see, espe- 
cially, Rom. i., ii., iii. That this 
charge is a very serious one, no one 
can doubt. That it deeply affects the 
human character and standing, is as 
clear. It isa charge brought in the 
Bible ; and God appeals in proof of 
It fo the history of the world, to every 
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man’s conscience, and to the life of 
every one who has lived; and on these 
facts, and on his own power in search- 
ing the hearts, and in knowing what 
is in man, he rests the proofs of the 
charge. IIT. It is impossible for man 
to vindicate himself from this charge. 
He can neither show that the things 
charged have not been committed, nor 
that, having been committed, he hada 
vight to do them. Ile cannot prove 
that God is not right in all the charges 
which he has made against him in his 
word ; and he cannot prove that it 
was right for him to do as he has 
done. The charge: against him are 
facts which are undeniable, and the 
facts are such as cannot be vindicat- 
ed. Butif he can do neither of these 
things, then he cannot be justified by 
the law. The law will not acquit 
him. It holds him guilty. It con- 
demns him. No argument which he 
can use will show that he is right, and 
that God is wrong, No works that 
he can perform will be any compensa- 
tion for what he has already done. 
No denial of the existence of the facta 
charged will alter the case ; and he 
must stand condemned by the law of 
God. In the legal sense he cannot 
be justified ; and justification, if it 
ever exist at all, must be in a mode 
that is a departure from the regular 
operation of law, and in a mode which 
the Jaw did not contemplate, for no 
law makes any provision for the par- 
don of those who violate it. It must 
be by some system which is distinct 
from the law, and in which man may 
be justified on different principles than 
those which the law contemplates. 
IV. This other system of justification 
is that which is revealed in the gos- 
pel by the faith of the Lord Jesus, 
It does not consist in cither of the 
following things. (1.) It is nota sys- 
tem or plan where the Lord Jesus 
takes the part of the sinner against 
the law or against God. Ie did not 
come to show that the sinner was 
right, and that God was wrong. IIe 
admitted most fully, and endeavoured 
constantlyto show, that God was right, 
and that the sinner was wrong; nor 
can an instance bo referred to where 
the Saviour took the part of the sin- 
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ner against God in any such sense cation has respect to the law, and to 
that he endeavoured to show that the : God’s future dealings with the sinner. 
sinner had not done the things charged ; It is an act by which God determines 
on him, or that he had a right to do | to treat him hereafter as a righteous 
them. (2.) Itis not that we @re either | man, or as if he had not sinned. The 
innocent, or are declared to be inno-! ground or reason of this is, the merit 


cent. God justifies the ‘‘ ungodly,” 
Rom. iv. 5. We are not innocent; 
we never have been; we never shall 
be ; and it is not the design of the 
scheme to declare any such untruth 
as that we are not personally unde- 
serving. It will be always true that 
the justified sinner has no claims to 
the mercy and fayour of God. (3.) It 
is not that we cease to be undeserv- 
ing personally. Ie that is justified 
by faith, and that goes to heaven, will 
go there admitting that he deserves’ 
eternal death, and that he is saved 
wholly by favour and not by desert. ' 
(4.) It is 20¢ a declaration on the part | 
of God that we have wrought out sal- 
vation, or that we have any claim for 
what the Lord Jesus has done. Such 
a declaration would not be true, and 
would not be made, (5.) It is not 
that the righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus is transferred to his people. 
Moral character cannot be trans- 
ferred. It adheres to the moral agent 
as much as colour does to the rays of 
light which cause it. It is not true 
that we died for sin, and it cannot be 
so reckoned or imputed. It is not 
true that we have any merit, or any 
claim, and it cannot be so reckoned 
or imputed. All the imputations of 
God are according to truth ; and he 
will always reckon us to be personally 
undeserving and sinful. But if justi- 
fication be none of these things, it may 
be asked, what is it? I answer—Z¢ 
#3 the declared purpose of God to re- 
gard and treat those sinners who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ as if 
they had not sinned, on the ground of 
the merits of the Saviour. Itis not 
mere pardon. The main difference 
hetween pardon and justification re- 
spects the sinner contemplated in re- 
gard to his past conduct, and to God's 
future dealings with him. Pardon is 
a free forgiveness of past offences. It 
has reference to those sins as forgiven 
and blotted out. Itis an act of re- 
mission on the part of God. Justifi- 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ ; merit such 
that we can plead it as if it were our 
own. The rationale of it is, that the 
Lord Jesus has accomplished by his 
death the same happy effects in regard 
to the law and the government of 
God, which would have been accom- 
plished by the death of the sinner 
himself. In other words, nothing 
would be gained to the universe by 
the everlasing punishment of the of- 
fender himself, which will not be 
secured by his salvation on the arouse 

e 
has taken our place, and died in our 
stead; and he has met the descending 
stroke of justice, which would have 
fallen on our own head if he had not 
interposed (see my Notes on Isa. liii.): 
and now the great interests of justice 
will be as firmly secured if we are 
saved, as they would be if we were 
lost. The law has been fully obeyed 
by one who came to save us, and as 
much honour has been done to it by 
his obedience as could have been by 
our own; that is, it as much shows 
that the law is worthy of obedience to 
have it perfectly obeyed by the Lord 
Jesus, as it would if it were obeyed 
by us. It as much shows that the law 
of a sovereign is worthy of obedience 
to have it obeyed by an only son and 
an heir to the crown, as it does to 
have it obeyed by his subjects. And 
it has as much shown the evil of the 
violation of the law to have the Lord 
Jesus suffer death on the cross, as it 
would if the guilty had died them- 
selves. If transgression whelm the 
innocent in calamity; if it extends to 
those who are perfectly guiltless, and 
inflicts pain and woe on them, it is as 
certainly an expression of the evil of 
transgression as if the guilty them- 
selves suffer. And an impression as 
deep has been made of the evil of sin 
by the sufferings of the Lord Jesus in 
our stead, as if we had suffered our- 
selves. He endured on the cross as 
intense agony as we can conceive it 
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possible for a sinner ever to endure; 
and the dignity of the person who 
suffered, THE INCARNATE GoD, is more 
than an equivalent for the more 
lengthened sorrows which the penalty 
of the law exacts in hell. Besides, 
from the very dignity of the sufferer 
in our place, an impression has gone 
abroad on the yniverse more deep and 
important than would have been by 
the sufferings of the individual himself 
in the world of woe. The sinner who 
is lost will be unknown to other 
worlds. His name may be unheard 
beyond the gates of the prison of des- 
pair, The twmpression which will be 
made on distant worlds by his indi- 
vidual sutferings will be as a part of 
the aggregate of woe, and his in- 
dividual sorrows may make no im- 
pression on distant worlds. But not 
so with him who took our place. He 
stood in the centre of the universe. 
The sun grew dark, and the dead 
arose, and angels gazed upon the 
scene, and from his cross an impres- 
ston went abroad to the farthest part 
of the universe, showing the tremen- 
dous effects of the violation of law, 
when not one soul could be saved 
from its penalty without such sorrows 
of the Son of God. In virtue of all 
this, the offender, by believing on him, 
may be treated as if he had not sin- 
ned ; and this constitutes justification. 
God admits htin to favour as tf he had 
himself obeyed the law, or borne its 
penalty, since as many good results 
will now follow from his salvation as 
could be derived from his punishment; 
and since all the additional happy 
results will follow which can be de- 
rived from the exercise of pardoning 
mercy. ‘The character of God is 
thus revealed. His mercy is shown. 
His determination to maintain his law 
is evinced, ‘The truth is maintained ; 
and yet he shows the fulness of his 
mercy and the richness of his bene- 
-olence. 


(‘The reader will find the above objections 
to the doctrine of imputation tully considered 
in the supplementary Notes on Nom. iv. 3; 
see especially the Note on Rom. iv. 3, in 
which it is observed, that almost every objec- 
tion against the mmputation of righteousness 
may be traced to two sources. The first of 
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these is the idea that Christ's righteousness 
becomes ours, in the same sense that it is his, 
viz., of personal achievement ; an idea con- 
tinually rejected by the friends, and as often 
proceeded on by the enemies, of imputation. 
The second source is the idea that imputation 
involves a transference of moral character, 
whereas the imputing and the infusing of 
righteousness are allowed to be two very 
different things. Now, in this place, the com- 
mentator manifestly proceeds on these mis- 
taken views. What does he mean by “ trans- 
ference of the righteousness of Christ’ when 
he says, “justification is not that the righte. 
ousness of the Lord Jesus is transferred to his 
people?’* What follows, at ounce explains. 
“* Moral character,” he continues, “‘ cannot be 
transferred. It adheres to the moral agent, 
as much as colour does to the rays of light 
which vause it.” But this is quite aside from 
the subject, and proves what never had been 
denied. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to what is said about our being “always 
personally undeserving,” and never regarded 
as having ourselves actually “ wrougat out 
salvation.” These objections belong to the 
first source of misconception noticed above. 

It has been asked a thousand times, and the 
question is most pertinent, How can God 
treat believers as innocent, if there be not 
somne sense in which they are so? ‘* The 
imputations of God are according to truth,” 
so is his treatment. ‘The author tells us, that 
the ground of justification is the “merits of 
the Saviour,” which phrase he prefers through- 
out, to the more scriptural and more appro. 
priate one of the righteousness of Christ; 
more appropriate, because the subject is 
forensic, belonging to judicature and dealing 
in matters of law; see Hervey's reply to 
Wesley, vol. iv. p. 33. Yet if these merits, or 
this righteousness, be not imputed to us—held 
as ours - how can we be justified on any such 
ground? “I would further observe,” says Mr. 
Hervey, replying to Wesley in the publication 
just quoted, “ that you have dropt the word 
imputed,” which inclines me to suspect you 
would cashier the thing. But let me ask, Sir, 
how can we bejustified by the merits of Christ, 
unless they are imputed to us? Would the 
payment made by a surety procure a dis- 
charge for the debtor, unless it were place 
to his account? It is certain the sacrifices 0: 
old could not make an atonement, unless they 
were imputed to each offerer respectively. 
This was an ordinance settled by Jehovah 
himself, Lev. vii. 18. And were not the sacri- 
fices, was not their imputation, typical of 
Christ and things pertaining to Christ, the 
former prefiguring his al!l-sufficient ex piation; 
the latter shadowing forth the way whereby 
we are partakers of its efficacy ? 

The language of President Edwards, the 
ptince of American divines, indeed of theolo- 
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gians universally, is decisive enough. and one 
would think that the opinion of this mas- 
ter in reasoning should have its weight on 
the other side of the Atlantic. “It i3 abso- 
lutely necessary,” says he, “that in order to a 
sinner’s being justified, the righteousness of 
some other should he reckoned to his account; 
for it is declared, that the person justified is 
lonked on as, in himself, ungodly: but Goad 
neither will nor can justify a person without 
a righteousness ; for justification is manifestly 
a forensic term, as the word is used in scrip- 
ture, and a judicial thing or the act of a judge; 
so that ifa person should be justified without 
a righteousness, the judgment would not be 
according to truth. The sentence of justifica- 
tion would be a false sentence, unless there be 
& righteousness performed, that is, by the 
judge properly looked upon as his.” 

Nor are we sure, if our author's distinction 
between pardon and justification be altogether 
accurate. By those who deny imputed righte- 
ousness, justification is frequently said to con- 
sist in the mere remission of sin. In a recent 
American publication, the views of the “new 
school party” are thus given: “ Though they 
retain the word justification, they make it 
consist in mere pardon. In the eye of the 
baw, the believer, according to their views, is 
not justified at all, and never will be through- 
out eternity. Though on the ground of what 
Christ has done, God is pleased to forgive the 
sinner upon his believing, Christ's righteous- 
Bess is not reckoned in any sense as his, or 
set down to hisaccount. He believes, and his 
faith or act of believing is accounted to him 
for righteousness ; that is, faith is so reckoned 
to his account that God treats him as if he 
were righteous." —Old und New Theology, by 
James Wood. Now Mr. Barnes does not ex- 
actly say thac justification and pardon are the 
same, for he makes a distinction. “The main 
difference between the two respects the sin- 
ner contemplated in regard to his past con- 
duct, and to God's future dealings with him. 
“Pardon is a free forgiveness of past offences. 
Justification has respect to the law and to 
God's future dealings.” But this difference is 
not respecting the nature of the things, It is 
simply a matter of time, of past and future ; 
and justification, after all, is neither more nor 
less than pardon of sins pnst and to come. A 
criminal is often pardoned while yet his guilt 
is allowed. To exalt pardon to justification, 
there must be supposed a righteousness, on the 
ground of which not only is sin forgiven, but 
the person accepted and declared legally 
righteous. And in this lies the main differ- 
ence between the two. In the case of the 
believer however these are never found 
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apart. Whoever is pardoned is at the same 
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justified by Christ, we ¢ ourselves 
@ 1 John 3.9,10. 


time justified, Earthly princes sometimes 
remit the punishment of crime, but seldom 
or never dream of honouring the criminal; 
but wherever God pardons, he dignifies and 
ennobles.] 

17. But tf, while we seek to be jus- 
tified by Christ. ‘The connection here 
is not very clear, and the sense of the 
verso is somewhat obscure. losen- 
miller supposes that this is an objec- 
tion of a Jew, supposing that where 
the law of Moses is not observed there 
is no rule of life, and that therefore 
there must be sin ; and that since the 
doctrine of justification by faith taught 
that there was no necessity of obeying 
the ceremonial law of Moses, there- 
fore Christ, who had introduced that 
system, must be regarded as the 
author and encourager of sin. To 
me it seems probable that Paul here 
has reference to an objection whick 
has in all ages been brought against 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and which seems to have existed in 
his titne, that the doctrine leads to 
licentiousness. ‘The objections are, 
that it does not teach the necessity of 
the observance of the law in order to 
acceptance with God. Thai it pro- 
nounces a man justified and accepted 
who isa violator of the law. That his 
acceptance does not depend on moral 
character. That it releases him from 
the obligation of law, and that it 
teaches that a man may be saved 
though he does not conform to law. 
These objections existed early, and 
have been found everywhere where the 
doctrine of justification by faith has 
been preached. I regard this verse, 
therefore, as referring to these objec- 
tions, and not as being peculiarly the 
ubjection ofa Jew. The idea is, “‘ You 
seek to be justified by faith without 
obeying the law. You professedly re- 
ject that, and do not hold that it is ne- 
cessary to yield obedience toit. If now 
it shall turn out that you are sinners; 
that your lives are not holy; that you 
are free from the wholesome restraint 
of the Jaw, and are given up to lives 
of sin, will it not follow that Christ ia 
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also are found sinners, és therefore 
Christ the minister of sin? God 
forbid. 

18 For if I build agin the 
things which I destroyed, I make 
myself a transgressor.- 

@ Ro.7.4,10; 8.2,  & Ro.G.Il,14. 


the cause of it; that he taught it; and 
that the system which he introduced 
is responsible for it? And is not the 
gospel therefore responsible for intro- 
ducing a system that frees from the 
restraint of the law, and introduces 
universal licentiousness?’”’ ‘l'o this 
Paul replies by stating distinctly that 
the gospel has no such tendency, and 
particularly by referring in the follow- 
ing verses to his own case, and to the 
effect of the doctrine of justification 
on his own heart and life. J We our- 
selves are found sinners. If it turns 
out that we are sinners, or if others 
discover by undoubted demonstration 
that we lead lives of sin; if they see 
us given up to a lawless life, and find 
us practising all kinds of evil; if it 
shall be seen not only that we are not 
pardoned and made better by the gos- 
pel, but are actually made worse, and 
are freed from all moral restraint. 
{Is therefore Christ the minister of 
sin# Is it to be traced tohim? Is 
it a fair and legitimate conclusion that 
this is the tendency of the gospel? 
Is it to be charred on him, and on the 
plan of justification through him, that 
a lax morality prevails, and that men 
aro freed from the wholesome re- 
straints of law? § God forbid. It 
is not so. ‘This is not the proper 
effect of the gospel of Christ, and of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Tho system is not fitted to produce 
such a freedom from restraint, and if 
such a freedom exists, it is to be traced 
to something clse than the gospel. 

18. For if I build again the things 
which I destroyed. Paul here uses 
the first person ; but he evidently in- 
tends it as a general proposition, and 
means that if any one does it he be- 
comes a transgressor. The sense is, 
that ifa man, having removed or de- 
stroyed that which was evil, again in- 
troduces it or establishes it, he does 
wrong, and is a transgressor of the 
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19 For I¢ through the Jaw am 
dead to the law, that 1 might live 
’ unto God. 

20 Tam erucified ¢ with Chiist: 
nevertheless I Jive; yet not 1, but 
Christ liveth in @ me: and the 

e chap.5.24; 6.14, @ 1 'Th.5.10; | Pe.4.2. 


law of God. The particular applica- 
tion here, as it seems to me, is to the 
subject of circumcision and the other 
rites of the Mosaic law. They had 
been virtually abolished by the com- 
ing of the Redeemer, and by the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. It had 
been scen that there was no necessity 
for their observance, and of that Peter 
and the others had been fully. aware. 
Yet they were lending their influence 
again to establish them or to “ build’’ 
them up again. ‘They complied with 
them, and they insisted on the neces- 
sity of their observance. Their con- 
duct, therefore, was that of building 
up again that which had once been 
destroyed, destroyed by the ministry, 
and toils, and death of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the fair influence of his gos- 
pel. To rebuild that again; to re-cs- 
tablish those customs, was wrong, and 
now involved the guilt of a transgres- 
sion of the law of God. Doddridge 
supposes that this is an address to the 
Galatians, and that the address to 
Veter closed at the previous verse. 
But it is impossible 10 determine this; 
and it seems to me more probable 
that this is all a part of the address 
to Peter; or rather perhaps to the as- 
sembly when Peter was present ; see 
Note on ver. 15. 

19. For I through the law. On 
this passage the commentators are by 
no means agreed. It is agreed. that 
in the phrase ‘‘am dead to the law,” 
the law of Moses is referred to, and 
that the meaning is, that Paul had 
become dead to that as a ground or 
means of justification. Te acted as 
though it were not; or it ceased to 
have influence over him. A dead 
man is insensible to all aroand him. 
Ile hears nothing ; sees nothing ; and 
nothing affects him. So when we 
are said to be dead to any thing, the 
meaning is, that it does not have an 
influence over us. In this sense Paul 
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life which I now live in the flesh, | God, who loved me, and gave him- 
L live by the faith of the Son of self for me. 
a John 10.1; Ep.5.2. 


was dead to the law of Moses. He | the previous verse, Paul had said that 
ceased to observe it as a ground of he was dead. In this verse he states 
justification. It ceased to be the, what he meant by it, and shows that 
grand aim and purpose of his life, as| he did not wish to be understood as 
it had been formerly, to obey it. Ie | saying that he was inactive, or that 
had higher purposes than that, and | he was literally insensible to the ap- 
truly lived to God; see Note, Rom. | peals made to him by other beings 
vi. 2. But on the meaning of the| and objects. In respect to one thing 
phrase “ through the law’? (3:% +30v) | he was dead; to all that was truly 
there has been a great variety of opi- | great and noble he was alive. ‘To 
nion. Bloomfield, Rosenmiiller, and | understand the remarkable phrase, 
some others suppose that he means |‘ I am crucified with Christ,” we may 
the Christian religion, and that the | remark, (1.) That this was the way 
meaning is, ‘‘ by one law, or doctrine, | in which Christ was put to death. 
I am dead to another ;’’ that is, the | He suffered on a cross, and thus be- 
Christian doctrine has caused me to | came literally dead. (2.) In a sense 
cast aside the Mosaic religion. Dod- | similar to this, Paul became dead to 
dridge, Clarke, Chandler, and most |the law, to the world, and to sin. 
others, however, suppose that he here | The Redeemer by the death of the 
refers to the law of Moses, and that | cross became insensible to all sur- 
the meaning is, that by contemplating | rounding objects, as the dead always 
the true character of the law of Moses| are. Ile ceased to see, and hear, 
itself; by considering its nature and|and was as though they were not. 
design ; by understanding the extent | He was laid in the cold grave, and 
of its requisitions, he had become | they did not affect or influence him. 
dead to it; that is, he had laid aside | So Paul says that he became insen- 
all expectations of being justified by | sible to the law as a means of justifi- 
it. This seems to me to be the cor- | cation ; to the world; to ambition and 
rect interpretation. Paul had for- | the love of money; to the pride and 
merly expected to be justified by the | pomp of life, and to the dominion of 
law. He had endeavoured to obey it. | evil and hateful passions. They lost 
It had been the object of his life to | their power over him; they ceased to 
comply with all its requisitions in|influence him. (3.) This was with 
order to be saved by it; Phil. iti. 4— | Christ, or by Christ. It cannot 
6. But all this while he had not fully | mean literally that he was put to 
understood its nature ; and when he | death with him, for that is not true. 
was made fully to feel and compre-| But it means that the effect of the 
hend its spiritual requirements, then | death of Christ on the cross was to 
all his hopes of justification by it died, | make him dead to these things, in like 
and he became dead to it; see this | manner as he, when he died, became 
sentiment more fully explained in the | insensible to the things of this busy 
Note on Rom. vii.9. § That I might| world. This may include the follow- 
live unto God. ThatI might be truly} ing things. (a) There was an inti- 
alive, and might be found engaged in| mate union between Christ and his 
his service. He was dead to the law, | people, so that what affected Aim, af- 
but not to every thing. He had not | fected them; see John xv. 5,6. (6) 
become literally inactive and insensi- | The death of the Redeemer on the 
ble to all things, like a dead man, but | cross involved as a consequence the 
he had become truly sensible to the} death of his people to the world and 
commands and appeals of God, and|to sin; see chap. v. 24; vi. 14. lt 
had consecrated himselfto his service; | was like a blow at the root ofa vine 
see Note, Rom. vi. 11. or a tree, which would affect every 

20. I am crucified with Christ. In' branch and tendril or like a blow at 
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the head which affects every member 
of the body. (c) Paul felt identijied 
with the Lord Jesus; and he was 
willing to share in all the ignominy 
and contempt which was connected 
with the idea of the crucifixion. He 
was willing to regard himself as one 
with the Redeemer. If there was 
disgrace attached to the manner in 
which he died, he was willing to share 
it with him. He regarded it as a 
matter to be greatly desired to be 
made just like Christ in all things, 
and even in the manner of his death. 
This idea he has more fully expressed 
in Phil. iii. 10, ‘That I may know 
him, [z. e. I desire earnestly to know 
him,] and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unta his 
death;”” see also Col. i. 24; comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 18. J Nevertheless I live. 
This expression is added, as in ver. 
19, to prevent the possibility of mis- 
take. Paul, though he was crucified 
with Christ, did not wish to be under- 
stood that he felt himself to be dead. 
He was not inactive; not insensible, 
as the dead are, to the appeals which 
are made from God, or to the great 
objects which ought to interest an 
immortal mind. He was still actively 
employed, and the more so from the 
fact that he was crucified with Christ. 
The object of all such expressions as 
this is, to show that it was no design 
of the gospel to make men inactive, 
or to annihilate their energies. It 
was not to cause men to do nothing. 
It was not to paralyse their powers, 
or stifle their own efforts. Paul, 
therefore, says, ‘I am not dead. I 
am truly alive ; and I live a better 
life than I did before.” Paul was as 
active after conversion as he was be- 
fore. Before, he was engaged in 
persecution; now, he devoted his 
great talents with as much energy, 
and with as untiring zeal, to the cause 
of the great Redeemer. Indeed the 
whole narrative would lead us to sup- 
pose that he was more active and 
zealous after his conversion than he 
was before. The effect of religion is 
not to make one dead in regard to the 
putting forth of the energies of the 
soyl. True religion never made one 
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lazy man; it has converted many a 
man of indolence, and effeminacy, and 
self-indulgence to a man actively en- 
gaged in doing good. If a professor 
of religion is fess active in the service 
of God than he was in the service of 
the world ; less laborious, and zealous, 
and ardent than he was before his 
supposed conversion, he ought to set 
it down as full proof that he is an 
utter stranger to true religion. J Yet 
not J, This is also designed to pre- 
vent misapprehension. In the pre- 
vious clause he had said that he lived, 
or was actively engaged. But lest 
this should be misunderstood, and it 
should be inferred that he meant to 
say it was by his own energy or 
powers, he guards it, and says it was 
not at all from himself. It was by no 
native tendency ; no power of his own; 
nothing that could be traced to him- 
self. He assumed no credit for any 
zeal which he had shown in the true 
life. He was disposed to trace it all 
to another. IIe had ample proof in 
his past experience that there was no 
tendency in himself to a life of true 
religion, and he therefore traced it 
all to another. Christ liveth in me, 
Christ was the source of all the life 
that he had. Of course this cannot 
be taken literally that Christ had a 
residence in the apostle, but it must 
mean that his grace resided in him ; 
that his principles actuated him; and 
that he derived all his energy, and 
zeal, and life from his grace. The 
union between the Lord Jesus and 
the disciple was so close that it might 
be said the one lived in the other. 
So the juices of the vine are in each 
branch, and leaf, and tendril, and live 
in them and animate them ; the vital 
energy of the brain is in each delicate 
nerve—no matter how small—that is 
found in any part of the human frame. 
Christ was in him as it were the vital 
principle. All his life and energy 
were derived from him. 4f And the 
life which I now live in the flesh. As 
I now live on the earth surrounded by 
the cares and anxieties of this life. 
I carry the life-giving principles of 
my religion to all my duties and all 
my trials. J live by the faith of the 
Son of God. By confidence in the 
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21 I do not frustrate the grace of 
FOOLISH © Galatians, who 


God ; for if ¢ righteousness come hy : 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain. ¢ hath bewitched you, that 
a He.7.11. & Mat.7.26. ¢ chap.5.7. 


Son of God, looking to him for| the gospel, and a declaration that ho 
strength, and trusting in his promises, intended that his own course of life 
and in his grace. Who loved me, &c. should be such as to confirm the plan, 
Ile felt under the highest obligation | and show its efficacy in pardoning the 
to him from the fact that he had | sinner and rendering him alive in tho 
loved him, and given himself to the | service of God. {| For if righteous- 
death of the cross in his behalf. The | ess come by the law. If justification 
conviction of obligation on this ac-|can be sesured by the observance of 
count Paul often expresses ; see Notes | any law—ceremonial or moral—then 
on Rom. vi. 8—11; Rom. viii. 35— | there was no need of the death of 
39;2 Cor.v. 15. There is nohigher| Christ as an atonement. ‘This is 
sense of obligation than that which | plain. If man by conformity to any 
is felt towards the Saviour ; and Paul | law could be justified before God, 
felt himself bound, as we should, to | what need was there of an atonement? 
live entirely to him who had redeemed | ‘The work would then have been wholly 
him by his blood. in his own power, and the merit would 
21. Ido not frustrate the grace of | have been his, It follows from this, 
God. The word rendered “frustrate” | that man cannot be justified by his 
(49873) means properly to displace, | own morality, or. his alms-deeds, or 
abrogate, abolish ; then to make void, | his forms of religion, or his honesty 
to render null; Mark vii.9; Luke vii. | and integrity. If he can, he needs no 
30; 1 Cor. i. 19. The phrase “ the | Saviour, he can save himself. It fol- 
grace of God,” here refers to the | lows also that when men depend on 
favour of God manifested in the plan | their own amiableness, and morality, 
of salvation by the gospel, and is an- | and good works, they would feel no 
other name for the gespel. The sense | need of a Saviour; and this is the 
is, that Paul would not take any mea- | true reason why the mass of men re- 
sures or pursue any course that would ; ject the Lord Jesus. ‘They suppose 
render that vain or inefficacious. ! they do not deserve to be sent to hell. 
Neither by his own life, by a course | They have no deep sense of guilt. 
of conduct which would show that it | They confide in their own integrity, 
had no influence over the heart and , and feel that God ought to save them. 
conduct, nor by the observance of | IIence they feel no need of a Saviour ; 
Jewish rites and customs, would he do | for why should a man in health em- 
any thing to render that inefficacious. | ploy a physician? And confiding in 
The design is to show that he regard- | their own righteousness, they reject 
ed it as a great principle that the | the grace of God, and despise the plan 
gospel was efficacious in renewing | of justification through the Redeemer. 
and saving man, and he would do | To feel the need of a Saviour it is 
nothing that would tend to prevent | necessary to feel that we are lost and 
that impression on mankind. A life | ruined sinners; that we have no merit 
of sin, of open depravity and licen- | on which we can rely; and that we 
tiousness, would do that. And in like | are entirely dependent on the mercy 
manner a conformity to the rites of | of God for salvation. Thus feeling, 
Moses as a ground of justification | we shall receive the salvation of the 
would tend to frustrate the grace of | gospel with thankfulness and joy, and 
God, or to render the method of sal- | show that in regard to us Christ is 
vation solely by the Redeemer nuga- | not “ dead in vain.” 
tory. This is to be regarded, there- CHAPTER III. 
fure as at the same time a reproof of ANALYSIS. 
Peter for complying with customs} Tue address of Paul to Peter, as I 
whieh tended to frustrate the plan of ' suppose, was closed at the last verse 
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ye should not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 


of chapter ii, 
chapter, in a direct address to the 
Galatians, pursues the argument on 
the subject of justification by faith. 
In the previous chapters he had shown 
them fully that he had reccived his 
views of the gospel directly from the 
Lord Jesus, and that he had the con- 
currence of the most eminent among 
the apostles themselves. Ho pro- 
ceeds to state more fully what his 
views were ; to confirm them by the 
authority of the Old Testament; and 
to show the necessary effect of an 
observance of the laws of Moses on the 
reat doctrine of justification by faith. 
This subject is pursued through this 
chapter and the following. This 
chapter comprises the following sub- 
fects, 
| (1.) A severe reproof of the Gala- 
tians for haying been so casily seduced 
by the arts of cunning men from the 
simplicity of the gospel, ver. 1. He 
says that Christ had been plainly set 
forth crucified among them, and it was 
strange that they had so soon been led 
astray from the glorious doctrine of 
salvation by faith. 

(2.) He appeais to them to show 
that the great benefits which they had 
received had not been in consequence 
of the observance of the Mosaic rites, 
but had come solely by the hearing of 
the gospel, ver. 2—5. Particularly 
the oly Spirit, with all his miracu- 
tous and converting and sanctifying in- 
fluences, had been imparted only in 
connection with the gospel. This 
was the most rich and most valuable 
endowment which they had ever re- 
ceived ; and this was solely by the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified. 

(3.) In illustration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and in proof 
of the truth of it, he refers to the case 
of Abraham, and shows that he was 
justified in this manner, and that the 
scripture had promised that others 
would be justified in the same way, 
ver. 6—9. 

(4.) Ie shows that the law pro- 
nounced a curse on all those who were 


ander ib, and that consequently it was - 
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The apostle in this 


825 


been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you ? 


impossible to be justified by it. But 
Christ had redeemed us from that 
curse, having taken the curse on him- 
self, so that now we might be justified 
in the sight of God. In this way, 
says he, the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles, and they 
all might be saved in the same man- 
ner that he was, ver. 10—14. 

(5.) This view he confirms by show- 
ing that the promise made to Abra- 
ham was made before the giving of 
the law. It was a mode of justifica- 
tion in existence before the law of 
Moses was given. It was of the na- 
ture of a solemn compact or covenant 
on the part of God. It referred par- 
ticularly to the Messiah, and to the 
mode of justification in him. And as 
it was of the nature of a covenant, it 
was impossible that the law given 
many years after could disannul it, or 
render it void, ver. 15—13. 

(8.) It might then be asked, what 
was the use of the law? Why was 
it given? It was added, Paul says, 
on account of transgressions, and was 
designed to restrain men from sin, and 
to show them their guilt. It was, 
further, not superior to the promiso 
of a Mediator, or to the Mediator, for 
it was appointed by the instrumen- 
tality of angels, and it was in the hand 
of the Mediator himself, under him, 
and subject to him. It could not 
therefore be superior to him, and to 
the plan of justification through him, 
yer. 19, 20. 

(7.) Yet Paul answers an impor- 
tant objection here, and a very obe 
vious and material inquiry. It is, 
whether he means to teach that the 
law of God is contradictory to his 
promises? Whether the law and tho 
gospel are rival systems? Whether 
it is necessary, in order to hold to the 
excclicncy of the one to hold that the 
other is contradictory, evil, and worth- 
less? ‘To all this he answers; and 
says, by nomeans. Ile says the fault 
was not in the law. The view which 
he had taken, and which was revealed 
in the Bible, arose from the nature ot 
the case. ‘The lawwas as good a law 
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as could be made, and it answered all 
the purposes of law. It was so ex- 
cellent, that if it had been possible 
that men could be justified by law at 
all, that was the law by which it 
would have been done. But it was 
not possible. The effect of the law, 
therefore, was to show that all men 
were sinners, and to shut them up to 
the plan of justification by the work 
of a Redeemer. It was appointed, 
therefore, not to justify men, but to 
lead them to the Saviour, ver. 21—24. 

(8.) The effect of the plan of justi- 
fication by faith in the Lord Jesus was 
to make the mind free. It was no 
longer under a schoolmaster. ‘They 
who are justified in this way become 
the children of God. They all be- 
come one in the Redeemer. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, but they 
constitute one great family, and are 
the children of Abraham, and heirs 
according to the promise, ver. 25—29. 

1. O foolish Galatians. That is, 
foolish for having yielded to the influ- 
euce of the false teachers, and for 
having embraced doctrines that tend- 
ed to subvert the gospel of the Re- 
deemer. The original word here used 
(d»énr01) denotes void of understand- 
ing; and they had shown it in a re- 
markable manner in rejecting the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in em- 
bracing the errors into which they 
had fallen. It will be remembered 
that this is an expression similar to 
what was applied to them by others ; 
sce the Introduction, § I. Thus Cal- 
limachus in his hymns calls them “a 
foolish people,” and Hillary, himself 
a Gaul, calls them Gallos indociles, 
expressions remarkably in accordance 
with that used here by Paul. It is 
implied that they were without sta- 
bility of character. The particular 
thing to which Paul refers here is, 
that they were so easily led astray by 
the arguments of the false teachers. 
{ Who hath bewitched you. The 
word here used (iS¢exan) properly 
means, to prate about any one; and 
then to mislead by pretences, as if by 
magic arts ; to fascinate ; to influence 
by a charm, The idea here is, that 
they had not been led by reason and 
by sober judgment, but that there 
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must have been some charm or fasci- 
nation to have taken them away in this 
manner from what they-had embraced 
as true, and what they had the fullest 
evidence was true. Paul had suffi- 
cient confidencein them to believe that 
they had not embraced their present 
views under the unbiassed influence of 
judgment and reason, but that there 
must have been some fascination or 
charm by which it was done. It was 
in fact accomplished by the arts and 
the plausible pretences of those who 
came from among the Jews. {| That 
ye should not obey the truth. The 
truth of the gospel. That you should 
yield your minds to falsehood and 
error. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that this phrase is wanting in 
many MSS. It is omitted in the 


' Syriac version ; and many of the most 


important Greek and Latin Fathers 
omit it. Mill thinks it should be 
omitted; and Griesbach has omitted 
it. Itis not essential to the passage in 
order to the sense; and it conveys no 
truth which is not elsewhere taught 
fully. It is apparently added to show 
what was the effect of their being be- 
witched or enchanted. { Before whose 
eyes. In whose very presence. That 
is, it has been done so clearly that 
you may be said to have seen it. 
q Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. By the preaching of the gos- 
pel. He has been so fully and plainly 
preached that you may be said to have 
seen him. The effect of his being 
preached in the manner in which it 
has been done, ought to have been as 
great as if you had seen him crucified 
before youreyes. The word rendered 
“hath been evidently set forth” 
(wesyeéen), means properly to write 
before ; and then to announce before- 
hand in writing; or to announce by 
posting up on a tablet. The meaning 
here is, probably, that Christ has been 
announced among them crucified, as 
if the doctrine was set forth in a pub- 
lic written tablet—Robinson’s Lex. 
There was the utmost clearness and 
distinctness of view, so that they need 
not make any mistake in regard to 
him. The Syriac renders it, “ Christ 
has been crucified before your eycs as 
if he had been represented by paint- 
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2 This only would 1 learn of| the works of the law, or® by the 
you, Received* ye the Spirit by | hearing of faith? 
a Epis b Rom.10.17. 


ing.” According to this, the idea is, 
that it was as plain as if there had 
been a representation of him by a 
picture. This has been done chiefly 
by preaching. I see no reason, how- 
ever, to doubt that Paul means also to 
include the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, in which the Lord Jesus is so 
clearly exhibited as a crucified Savi- 
our. Q Crucified among you. That 
is,represented among you as crucified. 


verses, is, to prove to them that the 
views which they had at first embrac- 
ed were correct, and that the views 
which they now cherished were false 
To show them this, he asks them the 
simple question, by what means they 
had obtained the exalted privileges 
which they enjoyed? Whether they 
had obtained them by the simple gos- 
pel, or whether by the observance of 
The words “among you,” however, | thelaw? The word “only” here (sdvor) 
are wanting in many MSS. and ob- | implies that this was enough to settle 
scure the sense. If they are to be| the question. The argument to which 
retained, the meaning is, that the re- | he was about to appeal was enough for 
presentations of the Lord Jesus as} his purpose. He did not need to go 
crucified had been as clear and im-| any further. They had been convert- 
pressive among them as if they hadjed. ‘They had received the Holy 
seen him with their own eyes. The} Spirit. ‘They had had abundant evi- 
argument is, that they had so clear a; dence of their acceptance with God, 
representation of the Lord Jesus, and | and the simple matter of inquiry now 
of the design of his death, that it was | was, whether this had occurred as the 
strange that they had so soon been | regular effect of the gospel, or whether 
perverted from the belief of it. TIlad,it had been by obeying the law of 
they seen the Saviour crucified; had; Moses? {| Received ye the Spirit. 
they stood by the cross and witnessed | The Iloly Spirit. Ile refers here, 
his agony in death on account of sin, ; doubtless, to ald the manifestations of 
how could they doubt what was the | the Spirit which had been made to 
design of his dying, and how could | them, in renewing the heart, in sanc- 
they be seduced from faith in his | tifying the soul, in comforting them in 
death, or be led to embrace any other | affliction, and in his miraculous agency 
method of justification? How could} among them. The Holy Spirit had 
they now do it, when, although they | been conferred on them at their con- 
had not seen him die, they had the | version (comp. Acts x. 44; xi. 17) 
fullest knowledge of the object for | and this was to them proof of the fa- 
which he gave his precious life? ‘The | vour of God, and of their being ac- 
doctrine taught in this verse is, that | cepted byhim. (J By the works of the 
a faithful exhibition of the sufferings |/aw. By obeying the law of Moses 
and death of the Saviour ought to ex-| or of any law. It was in no way con- 
ert an influence over our minds and} nected with their obeying the law, 
hearts as if we had seen him die ; and | This must have been so clear to them 
that they to whom such an exhibition | that no one could have any doubt on 
has been made should avoid being led | the subject. The inestimably rich 
astray by the blandishments of false | and precious gift of the Holy Spirit 
doctrines, and by the arts of man.|had rot been conferred on them in 
Ilad we seen the Saviour expire, we | consequence of their obeying the law, 
could never have forgotten the scene.|{] Or by the hearing of faith, In 
Let us endeavour to cherish a remem- | connection with hearing the gospel 
brance of his sufferings’ and death as | requiring faith as a condition of salva- 
if we had seen him die. tion. The Ioly Spirit was sent down 

2. This only would I learn of you. | onlyin connection with the preaching 
I would ask this of you; retaining still] of the gospel. It was a matter of 
the language of severe reproof. The! truth, and which could not be denied, 


ES here, and in the following 
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that those influences had not been im- 
parted under the law, but had been 
connected with the gospel of the Re- 
dcemer ; comp. Acts ii. The doctrine 
taught in this verse is, that the benc- 
fits resulting to Christians from the 
gift of the Holy Spirit are enough to 
prove that the gospel is from God, and 
therefore true. ‘This was the case 
with regard to the miraculous endow- 
ments communicated ia the early ages 
of the church by the Holy Spirit ; for 
the miracles which were wrought, the 
knowledge of languages imparted, and 
the conversion of thousands from the 
error of their ways, proved that the 
system was from heaven; and it is 
true now. Every Christian has had 
ample proof, from the influences of 
the Spirit on, his heart and around 
him, that the system which is attend- 
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1? begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
| made perfect > by the flesh ? 


braced the gospel when he preached 
to them, they had givea such evi- 
dences that they were under its influ- 
ence, that he regarded it as hardly 
possible that they should have so far 
abandoned it as to embrace such a 
system as they had done. { fHaviag 
begun in the Spirit, That is, when 
the gospel was first preached to them. 
‘They had commenced their professed- 
ly Christian life under the influence 
of the IIoly Spirit, and with the pure 
and spiritual worship of God. ‘They 
had known the power and spirituality 
ofthe glorious gospel. They had been 
renewed by the Spirit; sanctified in 
some measure by him; and had sub- 
mitted themselves to the spiritual 


influences of the gospel. J Are ye 
now made perfect. ‘lindal renders 
this, “‘ ye would nowend.’”’ The word 


ed with such benefits is from heaven. | here used (ia:riaiw) means properly, 
Ilis own renewed heart; his elevated ' to bring through to an end, to finish ; 
and sanctified affections; his exalted and the sense here has probably veen 
hopes; his consolations in trial; his; expressed by ‘Tindal. The idea of 
peace in the prospect of death, and ‘ perfecting, in the sense in which we 
the happy influences of the system | now use that word, is not implied in 
around him in the conversion of the original. It is that of finirhing, 
others, and in the intelligence, order, ending, completing ; and the sense 
and purity of the community, are am- | is: “ You began your Christian career 


ple proof that the religion is true. 
Such effects do not come from any 


under the elevated and spiritual in- 
fluences of Christianity, a system so 


attempt to keep the law; they. result | pure and so exalted above the carnal 


from no other system. No system of 
infidelity produces them; no mere 
system of infidelity can produce them. 
It is only by that pure system which 
proclaims salvation by the grace of 
God; which announces salvation by 
the merits of the Lord Jesus, that 
such effects are produced. The Sa- 
viour promised the Holy Spirit to 
descend after his ascension to heaven 
to apply his work; and everywhere, 
under the faithful preaching of the 
simple gospel, that Spirit keeps up 
the evidence of the truth of the sys- 
tem by his influences on the hearts 
and lives of men. 

3. Are ye 80 foolish ? Can it be 
that you are sounwise? The idea is, 
that Paul hardly thought it credible 
that they could have pursued such a 
course. They had so cordially em- 


ordinances of the Jews. Iaving 
begun thus, can it be that you are 
fishing your Christian course, or 
carrying it on to completion by the 
observance of those ordinances, as if 
they were more pure and elevating 
than Christianity? Can it be that 
you regard them as an advance on the 
system of the gospel?” ( By the 
flesh. By the observance of the car- 
nal rites of the Jews, for so the word 
here evidently means, This has not 
ever beenan uncommon thing. Many 
have been professedly converted by 
the Spirit,-and have soon fallen into 
the observance of mere rites and cere- 
monies, and depended mainly on them 
‘for salvation. Many churches havo 
commenced their career in anelevated 
and spiritual manner, and have ended 
in the observance of mere forms. So 
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4 Wave ye suffered so! many] to you the Spirit, and worketh 


things in vain? ¢ if 7 be yet in 
vain. 
5 He therefore that ministereth 
1 oF, great. a 2 Juhn & 


many Christians begin their course in 


a spiritual manner, and end it “in the 
flesh” in another sense. ‘They soon 
conform to the world. ‘They are 
brought under the influence of worldly 
appetites and propensities, ‘They 
forget the spiritual nature of their 
religion ; and they live for the indul- 
gence of ease, and for the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. ‘hey build them 
houses, and they “plant vineyards,” 
and they collect around them the 
instruments of music, and the bowl 
and the wine is in their feasts, and 
they surrender themselves to the lux- 
ury of living: and it seems as if they 
intended to perfect their Christianity 
by drawing around them as much of 
the world as possible. The beautiful 
simplicity of their early piety is gone. 
The blessedness of those moments 
when they lived by simple faith has 
fled. ‘The times when they sought 
all their consolation in God are no 
more; and they now seem to differ 
from the world only in form. I dread 
to see a Christian inherit much 
wealth, or even to be thrown into very 
prosperous business. I sce in it a 
temptation to build himself a splendid 
mansion, and to collect around him 
all that constitutes luxury among the 
people of the world. IJow natural for 
him to feel that if he has wealth like 
others, he should show it in a similar 
manner! And how easy for the most 
humble and spiritually-minded Chris- 
tian, in the beginning of his Christian 
life, to become conformed to the world 
(such is the weakness of human na- 
ture in its best forms); and having 
begun in the spirit, to end in the flesh ! 

4. Have ye suffered so manu things 
in vain? Paulreminds them of what 
they had endured on account of their 
attachment to Christianity. He as- 
sures them, that if the opinions on ac- 
count of which they had suffered were 
false, then their sufferings had been 
in vain. They were of no use to 
them—for what advantage was it to 


miracles among you, docth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ? 

6 2 Cur.3.8. 


suffer for a false opinion? The opin- 
ions for which they had suffered had 
not been those which they now em- 
braced. They were not those con- 
nected with the observance of the 
Jewish rites. They had suffered on 
account of their having embraced the 
gospel, the system of justification by 
a crucified Redeemer; and now, if 
those sentiments were wrong, why, 
their sufferings had been wholly in 
vain; see this argument pursued at 
much greater length in 1 Cor. xy. 18, 
19, 29—32. Jf it be yet in vain. 
That is, I trust it is not in vain. I 
hope you have not so far abandoned 
the gospel, that all your sufferings in 
its behalf have been of no avail. I 
believe the. system is true; and if true, 
and you are sincere Christians, it wil! 
not be in vain that you have suffered 
in its behalf, though you have gone 
astray. I trust, that although your 
principles have been shaken, yet they 
have not been wholly overthrown, and 
that you will not reap the reward of 
your having suffered so much on ac 
count of the gospel. 

5. He therefore that ministereth, 
&e. This verse contains substantially 
a repetition of the argument in ver. 2. 
The argument is, that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to them was not imparted 
in consequence of the observance of 
the law of Moses, but in connection 
with the preaching of the gospel. By 
the word ‘he ” in this place, Clarke, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Chandler, 
Locke and many others, suppose that 
the apostle means himself. Bloom- 
field says, that it is the comnmon opin- 
ion of “all the ancient commentators.” 
But this seems to me a strange opin- 
ion, The obvious reference. it seems 
to me, is to God, who had furaished 
or imparted to them the remarkablo 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and this 
had been done in connection with the 
preaching of the gospel, and not by 
the observance of the law. If, how- 
ever, it refers to Paul, it means that 
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G Even as Abraham @ believed 
God, and it was! accounted to him 
for righteousness. 

7 Know ye therefore, that they 

a Ge.15.6. 1 or, imputed. 


he had been made the agent or instru- 
ment in imparting to them those re- 
markable endowments, and that this 
had been done by one who had not en- 
forced the necessity of obeying the 
Jaw of Moses, but who had preached 
to them the simple gospel. 

6. Even as Abraham believed God, 
&e.; see this passage fully explained 
in the Notes on Rom. iv. 3. The 
passage is introduced here by the 
apostle to show that the most eminent 
of the patriarchs was not saved by the 
deeds of the law. Ile was saved by 
faith, and this fact showed that it was 
possible to be saved in that way, and 
that it was the design of God to save 
men in this manner. Abraham be- 
lieved God, and was justified, before 
the law of Moses was given. It could 
not, therefore, be pretended that the 
law was necessary to justification ; for 
if it had been, Abraham could not 
have been saved. But if not necessary 
in his case, it was in no other; and 
this instance demonstrated that the 
false teachers among the Galatians 
were wrong even according to the Old 
Testament. 

4%. Know ye therefore, &c. Learn 
from this case. It is an inference 
which follows, that all they who be- 
lieve are the chi‘dren of Abraham. 
Q They which are of faith, Who 
believe, and who are justified in this 
manner. ¥ Are the children of Abra- 
ham. Abraham was the “ father of 
the faithful.’”” The most remarkable 
trait in his character was his unwav- 
ering confidence in God. ‘They who 
evinced the same trait, therefore, 
were worthy to be called his children. 
‘hey would be justified in the same 
way, and in the same manner meet 
the approbation of God. It is implied 
here, that it was sufficient for salva- 
tion to have a character which would 
render it proper to say that we are the 
children of Abraham, If we are like 
him, if we evince the same spirit and 
character, we may be sure of salvation. 
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which are of faith, the same are the 
children ® of Abraham. 
8 And the Scripture, foresee- 
ing that God would justify ¢ the 
b John 8.39; Ro.4.11—16. e ver.22, 


8. And the Scripture. The word 
Scripture refers to the Old Testament; 
see Note, John v. 39. It is here per- 
sonified, or spoken of as foreseding. 
The idea is, that he by whom the 
scriptures were inspired, foresaw that. 
It is agreeable, the meaning is, to the 
account on the subject in the Old 
Testament. The Syriac renders this, 
“Since God foreknew that the Gen- 
tiles would be justified by faith, he 
before announced to Abraham, as the 
scripture saith, In thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed.” { Foreseeing. 
That is, this doctrine is contained in 
the Old Testament. It was foreseen 
and predicted that the heathen would 
be justified by faith, and not by the 
works of the law. That God 
would justify the heathen. Gyr. The 
nations—vr i9—the Gentiles. The 
fact that the heathen, or the Gentiles 
would be admitted to the privileges of 
the true religion, and be interested in 
the benefits of the coming of the Mes- 
siah, is a fact which is everywhere 
abundantly predicted in the Old Tes- 
tament. Asan instance, sce Isa. xlix. 
6, 22, 23; 1x. Ido not know that it 
is anywhere distinctly foretold that 
the heathen would be justified by faith, 
nor does the argument of the apostle 
require us to believe this. Ile says 
that the scriptures, 7. ¢. he who in- 
spired the scriptures, foresaw that 
fact, and that the scriptures were 
written as if with the knowledge of 
that fact; but it is not directly affirm- 
ed. The whole structure and frame 
of the Old Testament, however, pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that it would 
be so; and this is all that the declara- 
tion of the apostle requires us to un- 
derstand. QJ Preached before the 
gospel. This translation does not 
convey quite the idea to us, which the 
language of Paul, in the original, 
would to the people to whom he ad- 
dressed it. We have affixed a techni- 
cal sense to the phrase “to preach the 
gospel.’”’ It is applied to the formal 
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9 So then © they which be of 


before the gospel unto Abraham, | faith are blessed with faithful 
saying,* In thee shall all nations; Abraham. 


be blessed. 
a@ Ge.12.3; 22.18; Ac.3.25. 


and public annunciation of the truths 
of religion, especially the ‘‘ good news” 
of a Saviour’s birth, and of redemp- 
tion by his blood. But we are not 
required by the language used here to 
suppose that this was done to Abra- 
hain, or that ‘the gospel’ was preach- 
ed to him in the sense in which we all 
now use that phrase. The expres- 
sion, in Greek (reounyysricero), 
means merely, “ the joyful news was 
announced beforehand to Abraham ;” 
scil. that in him should all the nations 
of the earth be blessed. It was zm- 
plied, indeed, that it would be by the 

essiah ; but the distinct point of the 
“ good news ”’ was not the “ gospel” 
as we understand it, but it was that 
somehow through him all the nations 
of the earth would be made happy. 
Tindal has well translated it, “‘ Show- 
ed beforehand glad tidings unto Abra- 
ham.” This translation should have 
been adopted in our common version. 
q In thee shall all nations be blessed ; 
see Notes on Acts iii. 25; Rom. iv. 
13. All nations should be made happy 
in him, or through him. The sense 
is, that the Messiah was to be des- 
cended from him, and the religion of 
the Messiah, producing peace and sal- 
vation, was to be extended to all the 
nations of the earth ; see Gen. xii. 3; 
comp. Note on ver. 16 of this chapter. 


[Evey9tA%w doubtless here, as elsewhere, 
signifies to announce glad tidings. And in 
ali the passages where this word occurs, even 
in those where the author might be disposed 
to allow that the “gospel technivally" was 
meant, the translation which he proposes here 
would be very suitable and exact. It was 
certainly the same gospel that was preached 
to Abraham, that is now preached to us, 
though nol with the same fulness of revelation, 
in his ease. The apostle here altirms that the 
gospel, i. ¢., the way of justification through 
Christ, in opposition to the legal system he 
had been condemning—was, in few words, 
preached to Abraham, being contained in that 
promise, “ in thee edall all nations be blessed;” 
see Gen. xxii. 12, The full meaning of the 
promise, indeed, could not be gathered from 


10 For as many as aro of the 
d chap.4.28. 


the words themselves, hut Abraham must 
have understood their application in a far more 
extensive sense than that “ somehow through 
him all the nations of the earth would be made 
happy.” Whether the true import were 
made known to him directly by the Spirit of 
God, or discerned by him in typical repre. 
sentation, it is certain that Abraham's faith 
terminated on the promised Seed, é. ¢., Christ 
whose day he desired to see, and seeing it 
afar, wa3 glad, John viii. 56. “ Hereof it fol- 
Joweth,” says Luther on the place, “that the 
blessing and faith of Abraham is the same that 
ours is, that Abraham’s Christ is our Christ, 
that Christ died as well for the sins of Abra- 
ham as for us."] 


9. So then they which be of faith. 
They whose leading characteristic it 
is that they believe. This was the 
leading trait in the character of Abra- 
ham, and this is the leading thing re- 
quired of those who embrace the gos- 
pel, and in the character of a true 
Christian. { Ave blessed with faith- 
ful Abraham. In the same manner 
they are interested in the promises 
made to him, and they will be treated 
as he was. They are justified in the 
same manner, and admitted to the 
same privileges on earth and in heaven. 

10. For as many as are of the 
works of the law. As many as are 
seeking to be justified by yielding 
obedience to the law—whether the 
moral law, or the ceremonial law. 
The proposition is general ; and it is 
designed to show that, from the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to 
be justified by the works of the law, 
since, under all circumstances of obe- 
dience which we can render, we are 
still left with its heavy curse resting 
onus. (J Ave under the curse.’ 'Vhe 
curse which the law of God denounces. 
Having failed by all their efforts to 
yield perfect obedience, they must, of 
course, be exposed to the curse which 
the law denounces on the guilty. The 
word rendered curse (xe7aégz) means, 
as with us, properly, imprecation, or 
cursing. It is used in the Scriptures 
particularly in the sense of the Hebrew 
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works of the law, are under the 

curse: for it is written, ¢ Cursed 

és every one that continueth not in 
a De.97.28. 


nbs, malediction, or exccration (Job 


xxxi. 30; Jer. xxix. 18; Dan. ix. 11); 
of the word m™x2 (Mal. ii. 2; Rev. 
iii. 33); and especially of the common 
Webrew word m>>>, a curse; Gen. 
xxvii. 12, 
xxiii. 5; xxvii. 18, ef sepe al. 
here used evidently in the sen‘e of 
devoting to punishment or destruction ; 
and the idea is, that all who attempt 
to secure salvation by the works of 
the law, must be exposed to its penal- 
ty. It denounces a curse on all who 
do not yield entire obedience; and no 
partial compliance with its demands 
can save from the penalty. § For 
tt is written. The substance of these 
words is fuund in Deut. xxviii. 26: 
“Cursed be he that confirmeth not 
all the words of this law to do them.” 
It is the solemn close of a series of 
maledictions, which Moses denounces 
in that chapter on the violators of 
the law. In this quotation, Paul has 
given the sense of the passage, but 
he has quoted literally neither from 
the Hebrew nor from the Septuagint. 
The sense, however, is retained. The 
word “cursed” here means, that the 
violator of the law shall be devoted to 
punishment or destruction. The phrase 
“that continueth not,”’ in the Hebrew 
is “that confirmeth not’—that does 
not establish or confirm by his life. 
Ile would confirm it by continuing to 
obey it; and thus the sense in Paul 
and in Moses is substantially the same. 
The word ‘‘all” is not expressed in 
the Iebrew in Deuteronomy, but it 
is evidently implied, and hes been in- 
serted by the English translators, It 
is found, however, in six MSS. of 
Kennicott and De Rossi; in the Sa- 
maritan text; in the Septuagint; and 
in several of the Targums.—Clarke. 
Q Lhe book of the law. That is, in 
the law. This phrase is not found in 
the passage in Deuteronomy. The 
expression there is, “the words of 
this law.” Paul gives it a somewhat 
larger sense, and applies it to the 
whole of the law of God. The mean- 
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18; Deut. xi. 26, 28, 29;! 
It is! 


[A. D. 38. 


all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them. 
11 But that no man is justified 


ing is, that the whole law must be 
obeyed, or man cannot be justified by 
it, or will be exposed to its penalty 
and its curse. ‘This idea is expressed 
more fully by James (ii. 10); ** Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all; that is, he is guilty of 
breaking the law as a whole, and 
must be held responsible for such 
violation. ‘The sentiment here is one 
that is common to ail law, and must 
be, from the nature of the case. The 
idea is, that a man who does not yield 
compliance to a whole law, is subject 
to its penalty, or toa curse. All law 
is sustained on this principle. A man 
who has been honest, and temperate, 
and industrious, and patriotic, if he 
commits a single act of murder, is 
subject to the curse of the law, and 
must meet the penalty. A man who 
has been honest and honourable in all 
his dealings, yet if he commit a single 
act of forgery, he must meet the curse 
denounced by the laws of his country, 
and bear the penalty. So, in all 
matters pertaining to law: no matter 
what the integrity of the man; no 
matter how upright he has been, yet, 
for the one offence the law denounces 
a penalty, and he must bear it. It is 
out of the question for him to be jus- 
tified by it. Ile cannot plead as a 
reason why he should not be con- 
demned for the act of murder or 
forgery, that he has in all other re- 
spects obeyed the law, or even that 
he has been guilty of no such offences 
before. Such is the idea of Paul in 
the passage before us. It was clear 
to his view that man had not in all 
respects yielded obedience to the law 
of God. If he had not done this, it 
was impossible that he should be jus- 
tified by the law, and he must bear its 
penalty. 

lJ]. But that no man its justified, 
&c. The argument which Paul has 
been pursuing he proceeds to confirm 
by an express declaration of the Bible. 
The argument is this: ‘“ It is impes- 
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by the law in the sight of God, zz 
#s evident: for, ‘he ¢ just shall 
live by faith. 
12 And the law ® is not of faith: 
a Nab.2.4. & Rom.10.5,6. 


sible that a man should be justified 
by the law, because God has appointed 
another way of justification.” But 
there cannot be two ways of obtaining 
life, and as he has appointed faith as 
the condition on which men shall dive, 
he has precluded from them the pos- 
sibility of obtaining salvation in any 
other mode. { For, Lhe just shall 
live by faith. This is quoted from 
Hab. ii. 4, This passage is also 
quoted by Paul in Rom. i. 17; see it 
explained in the Note on that verse. 
The sense here is, that life is pro- 
mised to man only in connection with 
faith. It is not by the works of the 
law that it is done. The condition of 
life is faith: and he lives who believes, 
The meaning is not, I apprehend, that 
the man who is justified by faith shall 
live, but that life is promised and ex- 
ists only in connection with faith, and 
that the just or righteous man obtains 
it only in this way. Of course it can- 
not be obtained by the observance of 
the law, but must be by some other 
scheme. 

12. And the law is not of faith. 
The law is not a matter of faith; it 
does not relate to faith; it does not 
require faith; it deals in other mat- 
ters, and it pertains to another system 
than to faith. J But, The man, é&c. 
This is the language of the law, and 
this is what the law teaches. It does 
not make provision for faith, but it 
requires unwavering and perpetual 
obedience, if man would obtain life 
by it; see this passage explained in 
the Notes on Rom. x. 5. 

13. Christ hath redeemed us. The 
word used here (ignyseazty) is not that 
which is usually employed in the New 
Testament to denote redemption. 
That word is avredw. The difference 
between them mainly is, that the word 
used hero more usually relates to @ 
purchase of any kind; the other is 
used strictly with reference to a ran- 
som. The word here used is more 
general in its meaning; the other is 
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but, The ¢ man that doeth them 
shall live in them. 

13 Christ # hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 


¢ Le.18.5; Eze.20.11, @ 2 Cu.5.21; chap.4.5, 


strictly appropriated to a ransom. 


This distinction is not observable 
here, however, and the word here 
used is employed in the proper sense 
of redeem. It occurs in the New 
Testament only in this place, and in 
chap. iv.5; Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5. 
It properly means, to purchase, to 
buy up; and then to purchase any 
one, to redeem, to set free. THere it 
means, that Christ had purchased, or 
set us free from the curse of the law, 
by his being made a curse for us. On 
the meaning of the words redeem and 
ransom, see my Notes on Rom, iii. 25; 
Isa. xliii. 3; comp. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
{ From the curse of the law. The 
curse which the law threatens, and 


which the execution of the law would 


inflict ; the punishment due to sin. 
This must mean, that he has rescued 
us from the consequences of trans- 
gression in the world of woe ; he has 
saved us from the punishment which 
our sins have deserved. The word, 
“us” here, must refer to ali who are 
redeemed; that is, to the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews. The curse of the 
law is a curse which is die to sin, and 
cannot be regarded au applied par- 
ticularly to any one class of men. All 
who violate the law of God, however 
that law may be made known, are ex- 
posed to its penalty. ‘The word “law” 
here, relates to the law of God in 
general, to all the laws of God made 
known to man. The law of God de- 
nounced death as the wages of sin. 
It threatened punishment in the fu- 
ture world for ever. That would cer- 
tainly have been inflicted, but for the 
coming and death of Christ. The 
world is lying by nature under this 
curse, and it is sweeping the race on 
to ruin. J Being made a curse for 
us. This isan exceedingly important 
expression, Tindal renders it, “‘ And 
was made a curse for us.’’ ‘The 
Greek word is xerdga, the same word 
which is used in ver, 10; see Note on 
that verse. There is scarcely any 
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made a curse for us : for it is writ- 
a De.21.23. 


passage in the New Testament on 


which it is more important to have 
correct views than this; and scarcely 
any one on which more erroneous 
opinions have been entertained. In 
regard to it, we may observe that it 
does not mean, (1.) That by being 
made @ curse, his character or work 
were in any sense displeasing to God. 
Ie approved always of what the Lord 
Jesus did, and he regarded his whole 
character with love and approbation. 
The passage should never be so inter- 
preted as to leave the impression that 
he was in any conceivable sense the 
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ten, * Cursed ts every one that 
hangeth on a tree: 


—_— 


in the penalty of the law, which the 
Lord Jesus did not endure, and which 
a substitute or a vicarious victim 
could not endure. Remorse of con- 
science is a part of the inflicted pen- 
alty of the law, and will be a vital 
part of the sufferings of the sinner in 
hell—but the Lord Jesus did not en- 
dure that. Eternity of sufferings is 
an essential part of the penaity of the 
law—but the Lord Jesus did not suf- 
fer forever. Thus there are numerous 
sorrows connected with the conscious- 
ness of personal guilt, which the Lord 
Jesus did not and cannot endure. (5.) 


object of the divine displeasure. (2.) ; Ife was not sinful, or a sinner, in any 
He was not ill-deserving. He was}sense. He did not so take human 
not blame-worthy. Ie had done no | guilt upon him, that the words sinful 
wrong. He was holy, harmless, un- ' and sinner could with any propriety be 
defiled. No crime charged upon him ; applied to him. They are not applied 
was proved ; and there is no clearer . to him any way in the Bible; but the 
doctrine in the Bible than that in all . language there is undeviating. It is, 
his character and work the Lord Jesus : that in all senses he was holy and un- 
was perfectly holy and pure. (3.) Ile defiled. And yet language is often 
was not guilty in any proper sense of ' used on this subject which is horrible 
the word. The word guilty means, | and but little short of blasphemy, as 
properly, to be bound to punishment | if he was guilty, and as if he was even 
for crime. 1t does not mean pro-!|the greatest sinner in the universe. 
perly, to be exposed to suffering, but: I have heard language used which 
it always, when properly used, implies | sent a thrill of horror to my heart ; 
the notion of personal crime. I know | and language may be found in the 
that theologians have used the word | writings of those who hold the doc- 
in a somewhat different sense, but it | trine of imputation in the strictest 
is contrary to the common and just ' sense, which is but little short of blas- 
apprehensions of men. When we say; phemy. I have hesitated whether I 
that a man is guilty, we instinctively | should copy expressions here on this 
think of his having committed a | subject from one of the greatest and 
crime, or having done something ; best of men,—I mean LutuEr,—to 
wrong. When a jury finds a man! show the nature of the views which 
guilty, it implies that the man has | men sometimes entertain on the sub- 
committed a crime, and ought to be ; ject of the imputation of sin to Christ. 
punished. But in this sense, and in! But as Luther deliberately published 
no conceivable sense, where the word ; them to the world in his favourite 


is properly used, was the Lord Jesus 
guilty. (4.) It cannot be meant that 
the Lord Jesus properly bore the 
penalty of the law. His sufferings 
were in the place of the penalty, not 
the penalty rtself, They were a sub- 
stitution for the penalty, and were, 
therefore, strictly and properly vicari- 
ous, and were not the identical suffer- 


have endured. There are some things 


book, which he used to call his 
*‘Catharine de Sora,” after the name 
of his wife; and as similar views are 


‘sometimes entertained now; and as 


it is important that such views should 
be held up to universal abhorrence, — 
no matter how respectable the source 


from which they emanate,—I will copy 
a few of his expressions on this sub- 
ings which the sinner would himself ject. 


‘“‘And this, no doubt, all the 


‘prophets did foresee in spirit, that 
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Christ should become the greatest; a great and holy man. He held, as 
tranegressor, murderer, adulterer, | firmly as any one can, to the personal 


thief, rebel, and blasphemer, THAT 
EVER WAS OR COULD BE IN THE WORLD. 
For he being made a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, is not now an 
innocent person and without sins; is 
not now the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin Mary; but a sinner which 
hath and earrieth the sin of Paul, 
who was a blasphemer, an oppressor, 
and a persecutor; of Peter, which 
denied Christ ; of David, which was 
an adulterer, a murderer, and caused 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the name 
of the Lord; and, briefly, which hath 
and bearcth all the sins of all men in 
his body: not that he himself com- 
mitted them, but for that he received 
them, being committed or done of us, 
and laid them upon his own body, that 
he might make satisfaction for them 
with his own blood. Therefore, this 
general sentence of Moses comprehend- 
eth him also (albeit in his own person 
he was innocent), because it found him 
amongst sinners and transgressors ; 
like as the magistrate taketh him for 
a thief, and punisheth him whom he 
findeth among other thieves and trans- 
gressors, though he never committed 
any thing worthy of death. When 
the law, therefore, found him among 
thieves it condemned and killed him 
asa thief.” “If thou wilt deny him 
to be a sinnerand accursed, deny, also, 
that he was crucified and dead.” 
“But if it be not absurd to confess 
and believe that Christ was crucified 
between two thieves, then it is not 
absurd to say that he was accursed, 
and OF ALL SINNERS, THE GREATEST.’ * 
‘** God, our most merciful Father, sent 
his only Son into the world, and laid 
upon him all the sins of all men, say- 
ing, be thou Peter, that denier ; Paul, 
that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel 
oppressor; David, that adulterer; that 
sinner which did eat the apple in para- 
dise ; that thief which hanged upon 
the cross; and, briefly, be thou the 
person which hath committed the sins 
of all men; see, therefore, that thou 
pay and satisfy for them.” —Luther on 
the Galatians, chap. iii. 13. [pp. 213 


holiness of the Redeemer. But this 
language shows how imperfect and 
erroneous views may warp the lJan- 
guage of holy men; and how those 
sentiments led him to use language 
which is little less than blasphemy. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt that if 
Luther had heard this very language 
used by one of the numerous enemies 
of the gospel in his time, as applicable 
to the Saviour, he would have poured 
out the fall torrent of his burning 
wrath, and all the stern denunciations 
of his most impassioned eloquence, on 
the head of the scoffer and the blas- 
phemer. It is singular, it is one of 
the remarkable facts in the history of 
mind, that a man with the New Tes- 
tament before him, and accustomed 
to contemplate daily its language, 
could ever have allowed himself to 
use expressions lixe these of the holy 
and unspotted Saviour. But what ts 
the meaning of the language of Paul, 
it will be asked, when he says that he 
was “madea curse for us?”’ In reply, 
I answer, that the meaning must be 
ascertained from the passage which 
Paul quotes in support of his asser- 
tion, that Christ was ‘‘ made a curse 
for us.” That passage is, ‘ Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 
This passage is found in Deut. xxi. 
23. It occurs in a law respecting one 
who was hanged for a “ sin worthy of 
death,” ver. 22. The law was, that he 
should be buried the same day, and 
that ‘the body should not remain sus- 
pended over the night, and it is added, 
as a reason for this, that “ he that is 
hanged is accursed of God ;”’ or, as it 
is in the margin, “ the curse of God.”’ 
The meaning is, that when one was 
executed for crime in this manner, he 
was the object of the Divine displea- 
sure and malediction. Regarded thus 
as an object accursed of God, there 
was a propriety that the man who was 
executed for crime should be buried 
as soon as possible, that the offensive 
object should be hidden from the view 
In quoting this passage, Paul leaves 
out the words ‘‘ of God,’’ and simply 


—215. Ed. Lond. 1838.] Luther was | says, that the one who was hanged or 


* The underscoring is mine. 


a tree was held accursed, The sense 
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of the passage before us is, therefore, 
that Jesus was subjected to what was 
regarded as an accursed death. He 
was treated in his death as ir he had 
beenacriminal. Ue was put to death 
in the same manner as he would have 
been if he had himself been guilty of 
the violation of the law. Had he been a 
thief or a murderer; had he committed 
the grossest and the blackest crimes, 
this would have been the punishment 
to which he would have been sub- 
jected. This was the mode of punish- 
ment adapted to those crimes, and he 
was treated as ifall these had been 
committed by him. Or,in other words, 
had he been guilty of all these, or any 
of these, he could not have been 
treated in a2 more shameful and ig- 
nominious manner than he was; nor 
could he have been subjected to a 
more cruel death. As has already 
been intimated, it does not mean that 
he was guilty, nor that he was not the 
object of the approbation and love 
of God, but that his death was the 
same that it would have been if 
he had been the vilest of malefac- 
tors, and that that death was regarded 
by the law as accursed. It was by 
such substituted sorrows that we are 
saved; and he consented to die the 
most shameful and painful death, as 
tf he were the vilest malefactor, in 
order that the most guilty and vile of 
the human race might be saved. In 
regard to the way in which his death 
is connected with our justification, see 
Note on chap. ii. 16. It may be ob- 
served, also, that the punishment of 
the cross was unknown to the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses, and that the 
passage in Deut. xxi. 23, did not refer 
originally to that. Nor is it known 
that hanging criminals alive was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews. Those who 
were guilty of great crimes were first 
stoned or otherwise put to death, and 
then their bodies were suspended for 
a few hours on a gibbet. In many 
cases, however, merely the head was 
suspended after it had been severed 
from the body, Gen. x}. 17—19 ; Num. 
xxv. 4,5, Crucifixion was not known 
in the time of the giving of the law; 
but the Jews gave such an extent to 
the law in Deut. xxi. 23, as to include 
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this mode of punishment ;-see John 
xix. +1, seq. ‘The force of the argu- 
ment here, as used by the apostle 
Paul, is, that if to bo suspended on a 
gibbet after having been put to death, 
was regarded as a curse, it should not 
be regarded as a curse in a Jess degree 
to be suspended alive on a cross, and 
to be put to death in this manner. If 
this interpretation of the passage be 
correct, then it follows that this should 
never be used as implying, tn any 
sense, that Christ was guilty, or that 
he was ill-deserving, or that he was 
an object of the divine displeasure, or 
that he poured out on him all his 
wrath. Ile was, throughout, an object 
of the divine love and approbation. 
God never loved him’ more, or ap- 
proved what he did more, than when 
he gave himself to death on the cross. 
He had no hatred towards him; he 
had no displeasure to express towards 
him. And it is this which makes the 
atonement so wonderful and so glo- 
rious. JIad he been displeased with 
him; had the Redeemer been pro- 
perly an object of his wrath ; had he 
in any sense deserved those sorrows, 
there would have been no merit in 
his sufferings ; there would have been 
no atonement. What merit can there 
be when one suffers only what he de- 
serves? But what made the atone- 
ment so wonderful, so glorious, so 
benevolent; what made it an atone- 
ment at all, was, that innocence was 
treated as iF it were guilt; that the 
most pure, and holy, and benevolent, 
and lovely being on earth should con- 
sent to be treated, and should be 
treated by God and man, as ir he were 
the most vile and ill-deserying. This 
is the mystery of the atonement ; this 
shows the wonders of the divine benc- 
volence ; this is the nature of substi- 
tuted sorrow; and this lays the 
foundation for the offer of pardon, and 
for the hope of eternal salvation. 


(The curse of the law is doubtiess the 
sentence of condemnation it has pronounced 
against sinners. Christ being made a curse 
fur us signifies, therefore, his appointment of 
God to endure the peoalty denounced by the 
law, in ourroom. He intercepted the curse 
that must have fallen on us, and ruined us for 
ever, This quotaticn, and the original pas 
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sage ‘n Deuteronomy, certainly do intimate 
something like wrath or displeasure in the di- 
vine mind. Our author’s criticism, here, seems 
to have but a slender foundation. He affirms, 
that though Moses in Deut. xxi. 23, speaks 
of the criminal that hung on a tree being 
‘accursed of God,” Paul leaves out “ uf God,” 
thereby intimating “that Jesus was subjected 
to what was regarded (by man) as an ac- 
cursed death.” This criticism is employed to 
get rid of the idea that the Holy Jesus was the 
object of the divine malediction, and gives 
upportunity for affirming, what is indeed true, 
that never was Jesus regarded with greater 
complacency by his Father, than when he 
hung on the cross and died in the room of 
sinners. Yet some meaning must be attached 
to those scriptures which allege, or seem to 
allege, that the wrath of God was the bitterest 
ingredient in the Saviours cup: see his com- 
plaints in the xxii. xl. Ixix. and Ixxx. Psalms, 
Nor can the agony in the garden, and the ex- 
clamation on the cross, be otherwise accounted 
for. Speaking of this last, an author of whom 
America has some reason to boast, says, “ In 
the language of the psalmist, God hid his face 
from him, that is, if I mistake not, withdrew 
from him wholly, those manifestations of 
supreme complacency in his character and 
conduct, which he had always before made. 
As this was in itself a most distressing testi- 
mony of the divine anger against sin, so it is 
naturally imagined, and I think, when we are 
informed that it pleased Jehovah to bruise 
him, directly declared in the scriptures, that 
this manifestation was accompanied by other 
disclosures of the anger of God against sin, 
and against him as the substitute of sinners.”— 
Dwight's sermon on the Priesthood of Christ. 
It is not with very much reason or modesty, 
therefore, that the commentator objects to the 
passage being understood as in any sense im- 
plying that God “poured out on Christ all his 
wrath; such certainly was the fact. And the 
simple omission by Paul here of the words “ of 
God” is too slender ground for the assertion, 
that that awfal truth is not only not affirmed 
by him, but tacitly denied. 

But this extraordinary criticism is by no 
means new. Luther thus speaks of it as an 
objection in his day, “that Paul omitted this 
word (of God) which is in Moses"— therefore 
they ask this question, how this sentence may 
be applied to Christ, that he is accursed of 
God, and hanged on a tree, seeing that he is 
no malefactor or thief, but righteous and holy? 
“ This,” says the reformer—and the language 
may be held as his reply to much that is said 
of him above—* this may peradventure move 
the simple and the ignorant, thinking that the 
Sophisters do spenk it not only wittily, but 
also very godly, and thereby do defend the 
honour and giory of Christ, and give warning 
to all Christians to beware that they think not 
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so wickedly of Christ, that he should be made 
9 curse.”—Luther's comment in loco. 

The passage certainly does intimate, if thera 
be any meaning in language, that Christ, az 
the substitute of sinners, was accursed of God. 
“ We cannot but consider his choosing ta hang 
upon a tree, a situation declared ‘by the cere. 
monial law to be accursed of God, as intended 
to demonstrate to the world, that although he 
himself continued in all things written in the 
law to do them, his death was nut merely the 
infliction of human law upon an innocent man, 
but a suffering which in the sight of God was 
penal,"—ill, vol. fi, p. 117, 3d edit. Indeed 
ull the objections and difficulties which Mr. 
Barnes has stated on this verse, would dis- 
appear, if the distinction in the above quota- 
tion, and carefuJy marked also by Luther, 
were duly attended to, viz., that, between 
Christ, viewed in his own person, and viewed 
as the substitute of sinners. By overlooking 
this distinction in such passages as that before 
us, we not only stumble at the doctrine of 
imputation, but play into the hands of the 
Socinians, and well nigh yield the fortress 
to them; it being just about as difficult to 
suppose that an innocent being can suffer 
for sin, as that sin should be imputed to him. 
“ Many expositors,’ Mr. Scott has well ob- 
served, “who contend against the imputa- 
tion of Christa righteousness to believers, in 
disputing against Sociniana argue for the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ in our stead. 
Now what is this but imputation? He, though 
perfectly holy, paid the debt which we siuners 
had contracted. It was exacted and he be- 
cameanswerable; we sinners, on believing, are 
made the righteousness of God in him, and 
receive the inheritance which he merited. 
This then is a reciprocal imputation.” —Com- 
mentinloco. The objections which our author 
has again in this place urged against the doce 
trine of imputation, have already been con- 
sidered, in previous supplementary Notes; see 
on 2 Cor. y. 21; Rom. iv. v. throughout, It 
is never supposed, for a moment, by the adyo- 
cates of that dectrine, that Christ was person- 
ally gailty, or that he was guilty in any other 
sense than having sin charged on him, and 
being in consequence thereof under obligation 
to suffer the penalty. 

A word now on Luther's language, which 
sends such a thrill of horror to the commen- 
tator’s heart, although he knew all the while 
that the reformer was as zealous for the spot- 
less purity of the Redeemer as himself. Luther 
was the great reviver of a forgotten, though 
vital, doctrine ; a doctrine which he betieved 
to be “articulus stants vel cadentis ecclesis,” 
viz. the doctrine of justification by faith, 
through the :mputed righteousness of Christ. 
With this was inseparably connected the im- 
putation of our sin tohim. Considering the 
importance of this doctrine, and the elmost 
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14 That @ the blessing of Abra- 
ham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ; that we 

@ Ro.4.9,16. 


universal neglect into which it had fallen, it is 
not to be wondered at, that Luther should 
express himself strongly on the subject, nor 
do those authors increase their claim on our 
confidence. who depart very far from the dac- 
trine of the reformation on this subject. 
Luther's expressions may possibly be too 
strong, but might the same charge not be 
brought against the words of that apostle, 
who has ventured to affirm, not that Christ 
is been made a sinner but sin itself, in the 
very abstract, as it no force of language could 
be too much on such a subject; see 2 Cor. v. 
2), supplementary Note, in which the common 
rendering of “sin-offering,” by which this 
pa-sage is weakened, is shown to be inadmis- 
sable. To the same effect, we are entitled 
to cite this very passage, notwithstanding 
every attempt to distort it, in which Pan) not 
only says that Christ was accursed. but a curse, 
zaraex for xaragares, a3 in the other place 
‘omcgrie for ‘anagrwaos, Moreover, the reader 
will find, if he choose to consult Luther's 
commentary, that he takes great care toatirm 
“that Christ is innocent as concerning his own 
person,” so that mistake is impossible. It is 
worthy af notice, too, that the reason why he 
has introduved such names as thief, malefac- 
tor, &e., is that such were the parties who 
were hanged on a tree under the Jaw, and the 
“Sophisters”’ had asked how this sentence ! 
could be applied to Christ, who was no thief 
or malefactor ? He resolves it by a reference 
to the doctrine of imputation, and affirms that 
Christ ‘sustained the person” or stood in the 
room of such. Nor dyes our author do great 


justice to the reformer in his second and third , 


quotation. Immediately before the sentence 
beginning “if theu wilt deny,” &c., Luther 
has, “ But some man will say it is very absurd 
and slanderous to call the Sun of God accursed 
sinner;”’ and to this the sentence quoted is an 
answer—an answer to the very objection in 
the commentary, and therefore ought injustice 
to have been placed in that light, when it 
affirms no more than that the fact of Christ 
being crucified and dead, necessarily implied 
that sin was charged to his account, otherwise, 
under the administration of a just God, these 
things never could have happened tohim. The 
same remarks apply to the third quotation, 
which is but part of one and the same 
sentence with the second. and the reader has 
only to consult the commentary of Luther 
to be satisfied on the point.) 


14, That the blessing of Abraham. 
The blessing which Abraham enjoyed, 
to wit, that of being justified by faith. 
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might receive the promise © of the 
Spirit through faith. 
15 Brethren, I speak after the 
& 13.44.3; Eze.36.27; Joel 2.28.29. 


q 3 Might come on the Gentiles. As 
well as on the Jews. Abraham was 
blessed in this manner before he was 
circumcised (Rom. iv. 11), and the 
same blessing might be imparted to 
others also who were not circumcised; 
see this argument illustrated in the 
Notes on Rom. iv. 10—12. q Through 
Jesus Christ. Since he has been 
made a curse for all, and since he had 
no exclusive reference to the Jews or 
to any other class of men, all may 
come and partake alike of the benefits 
of his salvation. {J That we might re- 
ceive the promise of the Spirit. That 
all we who are Christian converts. 
The promise of the Spirit, or the 
promised Spirit, is here put for all 
the blessings connected with the 
Christian religion. It includes evi- 
dently the miraculous agency of the 
Holy Spirit ; and all his influences in 
renewing the heart, in sanctifying the 
soul, and in comforting the people or 
God. These influences had been ob- 
tained in virtue of the sufferings and 
death of the Lord Jesus in the place 
of sinners, and these influences were 
the sum of all the blessings promised 
by the prophets. 

15. Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men. 1 draw an illustra- 
tion from what actually occurs among 
men. The illustration is, that when 
a contract or agreement is made by 
men involving obligations and pro- 
mises, no one can add to it or take 
from it. It will remain as it was ori- 
ginally made. So with God. He 
made a solemn promise to Abraham. 
That promise pertained to his pos- 
terity. The blessing was connected 
with that promise, and it was of the 
nature of a compact with Abraham. 
But if so, then this could not be ef- 
fected by the law which was four hun- 
dred years after, and the law must 
have been given to secure some dif- 
ferent object from that designed by 
the promise made to Abraham, ver. 
19. But the promise made to Abra- 
ham was designed to secure the “ in- 
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manner of men; Though i¢ be but 
a man’s! covenant, yet if it be 


1 festament. 


heritance,” or the favour of God; and 


if so, then the same thing could not 
be secured by the observance of the 
law, since there could not be two ways 
so unlike each other of obtaining the 
same thing. God cannot have two 
ways of justifying and saving men; 
and if he revealed a mode to Abra- 
ham, and that mode was by faith, then 
it could not be by the observance of 
the law which was given so long after. 
The main design of the argument and 
the illustration here (ver. 15, seq.) is 
to show that the promise made to 
Abraham was by no means made void 
by the giving of the law. The law 
had another design, which did not 
interfere with the promise made to 
Abraham. That stood on its own 
merits, irrespective of the demands 
and the design of the law. It is 
possible, as Rosenmiiller suggests, 
that Paul may have had his eye on an 
objection to his view. The objection 
may have been that there were im- 
portant acts of legislation which suc- 
ceeded the promise made to Abraham, 
and that that promise must have been 
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confirmed, no man disannulleth, or 
addeth thereto. 


used in the proper sense of the word 


covenant, or compact; a mutual 
agreement between man and man. 
The idea is, that where such a cove- 
nant exists; where the faith of a man 
is solemnly pledged in this manner, no 
change can be made in the agreement. 
It is ratified, and firm, and fina!. ¥ If 
it be confirmed. By a seal or other- 
wise. (| No man disannulleth, &e. 
It must stand. No one can change it. 
No new conditions can be annexed; 
nor can there be any drawing back 
from its terms. It binds the parties 
to a faithful fulfilment of all the con- 
ditions. This is well understood 
among men; and the apostle says that 
the same thing must take place in re- 
gard to God. 

16. Now to Abraham and his seed. 
To him and his posterity. § Were the 
promises made. The promise here 
referred to was that which is recorded 
in Gen. xxii. 17, 18.‘ 1n blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore ; and in thy seed shall 


superseded by the giving of the law. ! all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 


To this he replies that the Mosaic law | 
given at a late period could not take ; many, but as of one, &e. 


away or nullify asolemn promise made 
to Abraham, but that it was intended 
for a different object. {| Though it be 
but a man’s covenant. A compact or 
agreement between man and man. 
Even in such a case no one can add 
to it or take from it. The argument 
here is, that such a covenant or agree- 
ment must be much less important 
than a promise made by God. But 
even that could not be annulled. Ilow 
much less, therefore, could a cove- 
nant made by God be treated as if it 
were vain. The word covenant here 
(3:29%xn) is in the margin rendered 
“Testament ;” t. ¢. will. So Tindal 
renders it. Its proper classical signi- 
fication is will or testament, though 
in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament it is the word which is 
used to denote a covenant or compact; 
see Note, Acts iii. 25. Here it is 


| He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
IIe does 
not use the plural term, as if the pro- 
mise extended to many persons, but 
he speaks in the singular number, as 
if but one was intended ; and that one 
must be the Messiah. Such is Paul’s 
interpretation ; such is evidently the 
sentiment which he intends to convey, 
and the argument which he intends to 
urge. He designs evidently to be un- 
derstood as affirming that in the use 
of the singular number cwrigua (seed), 
instead of the plural crieuaere (seeds), 
there is a fair ground of argument to 
demonstrate that the promise related 
to Christ or the Messiah, and to him 
primarily if not exclusively. Now no 
one ever probably read this passage 
without feeling a difficulty, and with. 
out asking himself whether this argu- 
ment is sound, and is worthy a mau of 
candour, and especially of an inspired 
man, Some of the difficulties in the 
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seed were the promises made. He 
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passage are these. (1.) The promise 
referred to in Genesis seems to have 
related to the posterity of Abraham 
at large, without any particular re- 
ference to an individual. It is to his 
seed ; his descendants ; to all his seed 
or posterity. Such would be the fair 
and natural interpretation should it be 
read by hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons who had never heard of the in- 
terpretation here put upon it by Paul. 
(2.) The argument of the apostle 
seems to proceed on the supposition 
that the word “seed” (carigua), 2. ¢. 
posterity, here cannot refer to more 
than one person. If it had, says he, 
it would be in the plural number. 
But the fact is, that the word zs often 
used to denote posterity at large; to 
refer to descendants without limita- 
tion, just as the word posterity is with 
us; and it is a fact, moreover, that 
the word is not used in the plural at 
all to denote a posterity, the singular 
form being constantly employed for 
that purpose. Any one who will open 
Tromm’s Concordance to the Septu- 
agint, or Schmids’ on the New Tes- 
tament, will see the most ample con- 
firmation of this remark. Indeed the 
plural form of the word is never used 
except in this place in Galatians. 
The difficulty, therefore, is, that the 
remark here of Paul appears to be a 
trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi, 
than of a grave reasoner or an in- 
spired man. I have stated this diffi- 
culty freely, just as I suppose it has 
struck hundreds of minds, because I do 
not wish to shrink from any real diffi- 
culty in examining the Bible, but to 
see whether it can be fairly met. In 
meeting it, expositors have resorted 
to various explanations, most of them, 
as it seems to me, unsatisfactory, and 
it is not necessary to detail them. 
Bishop Burnet, Doddridge, and some 
others suppose that the apostle means 
to say that the promises made to 
Abraham were not only appropriated 
to one class of his descendants, that is, 
to those by Isaac, but that they cen- 
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saith not, And to seeds, as of many; 
but as of one, And to thy seed 
which is Christ. 


tred in one illustrious person, through 


whom all the rest are made partakers 
of the blessings of the Abrahamic 
covenant. This Doddridge admits the 
apostle says in “ bad Greek,” but still 
he supposes that this is the true ex- 
position. Noessett and Rosenmiiller 
suppose that by the word cmigua (seed) 
here, is not meant the Messiah, but 
Christians in general; the body of 
believers. But this is evidently in 
contradiction of the apostle, who ex- 
pressly affirms that Christ was in- 
tended. It is also liable to another 
objection that is fatal to the opinion. 
The very point of the argument of 
the apostle is, that the singular and 
not the plural form of the word is 
used, and that therefore an individual, 
and not a collective body or a number 
of individuals, is intended. But ac- 
cording to this interpretation the re- 
ference 7s, in fact, to a numerous body 
of indiyiduais, to the whole body ot 
Christians. Jerome affirms that the 
apostle made use of a false argument, 
which, although it might appear well 
enough to the stupid Galatians, would 
not be approved by wise or learned men. 
—Chandler. Borger endeavours to 
show that this was in accordance with 
the mode of speaking and writing 
among the Hebrews, and especially 
that the Jewish Rabbis were accus- 
tomed to draw an argument like this 
from the singular number, and that 
the Hebrew word (9%) seed is often 
used by them in this manner ; see his 
remarks as quoted by Bloomfield in 
loc. But the objection to this is, that 
though this might be common, yet it 
is not the less a quibble on the word, 
for certainly the very puerile reason- 
ing of the Jewish Rabbis is no good 
authority on which to vindicate the 
authority of an apostle. Locke and 
Clarke suppose that this refers to 
Christ as the spiritual head of the 
mystical body, and to all believers in 
him. Le Clerc supposes that it is an 
allegorical kind of argument, that was 
fitted to convince the Jews only, who 
were accustomed to this kind of rea- 
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soning. I do not know but this solu- 
tion may be satisfactory to many 
minds, and that it is capable of vindi- 
cation, since it is not easy to say how 
far it is proper to make use of methods 
of argument used by an adversary in 
order to convince them. The argiu- 
mentum ad hominem is certainly al- 
lowable to a certain extent, when 
designed to show the legitimate ten- 
dency of the principles advanced by 
an opponent. But here there is no 
evidence that Paul was reasoning with 
an adversary. He was showing the 
Galatians, not the Jews, what was the 
truth, and justice to the character of 
the apostle requires us to suppose 
that he would make use of only such 
arguments as are in accordance 
with the eternal principles of truth, 
and such as may be seen to be true 
in all countries and at all times. 
The question then is, whether the 
argument of the apostle here drawn 
from the use of the singular word 
owigue (seed), is one that can be seen 
to be sound? or is it a mere quibble, 
as Jerome and Le Clerc suppose? or 
is it to be left to be presumed to have 
had a force which we cannot now 
trace ?: for this is possible. Socrates 
and Plato may have used arguments 
of a subtile nature, based on some nice 
distinctions of words which were per- 
fectly sound, but which we, from our 
necessary ignorance of the delicate 
shades of meaning in the language, 
cannot now understand. Perhaps 
the following remarks may show that 
there is real force and propriety in 
the position which the apostle takes 
here. If not, then I confess my in- 
ability to explain the passage. (1.) 
There can be no reasonable objection 
to the opinion that the promise origi- 
nally made to Abraham included the 
Messiah, and the promised blessings 
were to descend through him. This 
is so often affirmed in the New Tes- 
tament, that to deny it would be to 
deny the repeated declarations of the 
sacred writers, and to make war on 
the whole structure of the Bible; see 
particularly Rom. iv.; comp. John viii. 
66. If this general principle be ad- 
mitted, it will remove much perplexity 
from the controversy. (2.) The pro- 
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mise made to Abraham (Gen. xxii 
18), “ and in thy seed (79713, Sept. b 
+e oriouaci cov, Where the words both 
in Heb. and in Gr. are in the singular 
number) shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,’”’ cannot refer to ail 
the seed or the posterity of Abraham 
taken collectively, Ie had two sons, 
Isaac by Rebecca, and Ishmael by 
Hagar, besides numerous descend- 
ants by Keturah; Gen. xxv. 1, seq. 
Through a large part of these no par- 
ticular blessings descended onthe hu- 
man family, and there is no sense in 
which all the families of the earth are 
particularly blessed inthem. On any 
supposition, therefore, there must have 
been some limitation of the promise ; 
or the word “‘ seed’ was intended to 
include only some portion of his des- 
cendants, whether a particular branch 
or an individual, does not yet appear. 
It must have referred to a@ part only 
of the posterity of Abraham, but to 
what part is to be learned only by 
subsequent revelations. (3.) It was 
the intention of God to confine the 
blessing to one branch of the family, 
to Jsaac and his descendants. The 
peculiar promised blessing was to be 
through him, and not through the 
family of Ishmael. This intention is 
often expressed, Gen. xvii. 19—21 ; 
xxi. 12; xxv. 11; comp. Rom. ix. 7; 
Heb. xi. 18. Thus the original pro- 
mise of a blessing through the poster- 
ity of Abraham became somewhat 
narrowed down, so as to show that 
there was to be a limitation of the 
promise to a particular portion of his 
posterity. (4.) If the promise had 
referred to the two branches of the 
family ; if it had been intended to in- 
clude Ishmael as well as Isaac, then 
some term would have been used that 
would have expressed this. So unlike 
were Isaac and Ishmael; so different 
in the circumstances of their birth and 
their future life; so dissimilar were 
the prophecies respecting them, that 
it might be said that their descend- 
ants were two races of men; and in 
scripture the race of Ishmael_ ceased 
to be spoken of as the descendants or 
the posterity of Abraham. There was 
a sense in which the posterity of Isaac 
was regarded as the seed or posterity 
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of Abraham in which the descendants 
of Ishmael were not; and the term 
orion or seed” therefore properly 
designated the posterity of Isaac. It 
might be said, then, that the promise 
“‘to thy sced’’ did not refer to the 
two races, as if he had said ¢rigzera, 
“ seeds,” but to one (cartogea), “ the 
seed’? of Abraham, by way of emi- 
nence. (5.) This promise was subse- 
quently narrowed down still more, so 
as to include only one portion of the 
descendants of Isaac. Thus it was 
limited to the posterity of Jacob, Esau 
being excluded; subsequently the 
peculiar blessing was promised to the 
family of Judah, one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10); in sub- 
sequent times it was still further nar- 
rowed down or limited to the family 
of Jesse; then to that of David; then 
to that of Solomon, until it terminated 
in the Messiah. The original inten- 
tion of the promise was that there 
should be a limitation, and that limita- 
tion was made from age to age, until 
it terminated in the Messiah, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By being thus 
narrowed down from age to age, and 
limited by successive revelations, it 
was shown that the Messiah was emi- 
nently intended,—which is what Paul 
says here. The promise was indeed 
at first general, and the term used 
was of the most general nature; but 
it was shown from time to time that 
God intended that it should be ap- 
plied only to one branch or portion of 
the family of Abraham ; and that limi- 
tation was finally so made as to ter- 
minate in the Messiah. This I take to 
be the meaning of this very difficult 
passage of scripture; and though it may 
not be thought that add the perplexitices 
are removed by these remarks, yet I 
trust they will be seen to be so far re- 
moved as that it will appear that there 
is real force in the argument of the 
apostle, and that it is not a mere trick 
of argument, or a quibble unworthy of 
him as an apostle and a man. 


[Whatever may be thought of this solution 
of the difticulty, the author has certainly given 
more than due prominence to the objections 
that are supposed to lie against the apostle’s 
argument. Whatever Jicense a writer in the 
American Biblical Kepository, or such like 
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work, might take, it certainly is not wise in 
a commentary intended for Sabbath Senoolsa 
to affirm, that the great difficulty of the pas- 
sage is “that the remark here of Paul appears 
to be a trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi than of a 
grave reasoner and an inspired man,” and 
then to exhibit such a formidable array of ob- 
jection, and behind it a defence comparatively 
feeble, accompanied with the acknowledg- 
ment that if that be not sufficient the author 
can dono more! These objections, moreover, 
are not ouly stated “fairly” but strongly, and 
something more than strongly ; so that while 
in the end the authority of the apostle is ap- 
parently vindicated, the effect is such, that 
the reader, unaccustomed to such treatment 
of inspired men, is tempted to exclaim, ‘non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus 
eget.” Indeed we are surprised that, with 
Bloomfield and Borger before him, the author 
should ever have made some of the assertions 
which are set down under this text. As to 
objection jirst, it does not matter what inter- 
pretation hundreds and thousands of persons 
would naturally put on the passage in Genesis, 
since the authority of an inspired apostle must 
be allowed to settle its meaning against them 
all. The second objection affirms, that “the 
Word eatexe is not used in the plural at all ta 
denote a posterity,"’ on which Bloomfield thus 
remarks, “it has been denied that the word 
yas is ever used in the plural, except to denote 
the seeds of vegetables. And the same asser- 
tion has been made respecting ortega. But 
the former position merely extends to the Old 
Testament, which only contains a fragment 
and small part of the Hebrew language. Soe 
that it cannot be proved that y-7 was never 
used in the plural to denote sons, races. Ags 
to the latter assertion it is unfounded; fox 
though ovtgue is used in the singular as a 
noun of multitude, to denote several children, 
yot it is sometimes used in the plural to sig- 
nify several sons of the same family; as in 
Soph. Ged. Col. 599, viie éutis aarnrdlyy Igor 
THY ELeavTOU omlenc Tay,” 

The elaborate Latin Note of sorger, part of 
which is quoted in Bloomfield, will give com- 
plete satisfaction to the student who may wish 
thoroughly te examine this place. He main- 
tains, Ist. That though the argument of the 
apostle may not be founded exactly on the use 
of the singular number, yet the absurdity of 
his application of the passage in Genesisto the | 
Messiah, would have been obvious if, instend of 
the singular the plural had been used, “si non 
arteuetossed oviguatan mentiofuisset facta 5” 
from which he justly concludes, that at all 
events “numerumn cum hace explicatione non 
pugnare.” 2nd. The word y=y is in certain 
places understood of one man only (de une he- 
mine) and therefore may be so here. 3rd. The 
apostle, arguing with Jews, employs au argu- 
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17 And this I say, That the 
covenant that was confirmed before 


of God in Christ, the law which 4 
a Ex.12.40,41, 

ment to which they were accustomed to at- 
tach importance; for they laid great stress on 
the respective use of the singular and plural 
number; which argument, indeed, would be 
liable to the objections stated against it by Mr. 
Barnes, if the thing to be proven rested en- 
tirely on this ground, and had not, besides, its 
foundatron in the actual truth of the case. If 
the singular number in this place really had 
that force attached to it which the npostie de- 
clares, and if the Jews were influenced in 
other matters by arguments of this kind, it 
was certainly both lawful and wise to reason 
with them after their own fashion. 4th. 
What js still more to the point, the Jewish 
writers themselves frequently use the word 
y=t, not only of one man, but especially of the 
Dfessiah, “non tantum de uno homine, sed im- 
primis etiam de Mfessia exponere solent.” 

On the whole, the objections against the 
reasoning on this passage. are raised in defi- 
ance of apostolical interpretation. But, as 
has been weil observed, “the apostle, to say 
nothing of his inspiration, might be supposed 
to be better qualified to decide on n point of 
this kind, than any modern philologist..— 
Bloomfield in loco. 


1%. The covenant which was con- 
firmed before of God. By God, in his 
promise to Abraham. It was confirm- 
ed before the giving of the law. The 
confirmation was the solemn promise 
which God made to him. F Ln Christ. 
With respect to the Messiah ; a cove- 
nant relating to him, and which pro- 
mised that he should descend from 
Abraham. The word “in,” in the 
phrase “in Christ,’’ docs not quite ex- 
press the meaning of the Greek si; 
Xeorov. That means rather “ unto 
Christ ;”’ or «nto the Messiah; that 
is, the covenant had respect to him. 
This is a common signification of the 
preposition sis. ff The law. The 
law given by God to Moses on mount 
Sinai. FY Which was four hundred 
and thirty years after. In regard to 
the difficulties which have been felt 
respecting the chronology referred to 
here; sce the Note on Acts vii. 6. 
The exact time here referred to was 
probably when Abraham was called, 
und when the promise was first made 
to him. 
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was four hundred and thirty yeare 
after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. 


out the period of four hundred anc 


thirty years. That promise was nad 

when Abraham was seventy-five years 
old; Gen. xii. 3,4. From that time 
to the birth of Isaac, when Abraham 
was a hundred years old, was twenty- 
five years; Gen. xxi. 5. Isaac was 
sixty when Jacob was born; Gen. xxv. 
26. Jacob went into Egypt when he 
was one hundred and thirty years old; 
Gen. xlvii. 9. And the Israelites so- 
journed there, according to the Sep- 
tuagint (lux. xii. 40), two hundred 
and fifteen years, which completes the 
number : sce Doddridge, Whitby, and 
Bloomficld. This was doubtless the 
common computation in the time of 
Paul; and as his argument did not 
depend at all on the exactness of the 
reckoning, he took the estimate which 
was in common use, without pausing 
or embarrassing himself by an inquiry 
whether it was strictly accurate or 
not. IIis argument was the same, 
whether the law was given four hun- 
dred and thirty years after the pro- 
mise, or only two hundred years. The 
argument is, that a law given after 
the solemn promise which had been 
made and confirmed, could not make 
that promise void. It would still be 
binding according to the original in- 
tention; and the law must have been 
given for some purpose entirely dif- 
ferent froin that of the promise. No 
one can doubt the soundness of this 
argument. The promise to Abraham 
was of the nature of a compact. But 
no law given by one of the parties to 
a treaty or compact can disannul it. 
Two nations make a treaty of peace, 
involving solemn promises, pledges, 
and obligations. No law made after- 
wards by one of the nations can dis- 
annul or change that treaty. Two 
men make a contract with solemn 
pledges and promises. No act of one 
of the parties can change that, or 
alter the conditions. So it was with 
the covenant between God and Abra- 
God made to him solemn pro- 


referred to, it is not difficult to make | iniscs which could not be affected by 
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18 For if @ the inheritance de of 
the law, z¢ ¢s no more of promise : 
hut God gave # to Abraham by 
promise. 

19 Wherefore then serveti the 

a@ Rom.4.14, 6 Ro.5.20. ¢ ver.16. 


a future giving of a law. God would 
feel himself to be under the most s0- 
iemn obligation to fulfil all the pro- 
inises which he had made to him. 

18. For if the inheritance. The in- 
heritance promised to Abraham. The 
sum of the promise was, that “he 
should be the heir of the world;” see 
Rom. iv. 13, and the Note on that 
verse. ‘To that heirship or inheritance 
Paul refers here, and says that it was 
an essential part of it that it was to 
be in virtue of the promise made to 
him, and not by fulfilling the law. 
q Be of the law. If it be by observ- 
ing the law of Moses; or if it come in 
any way by the fulfilling of law. This 
is plain. Yet the Jews contended 
that the blessings of justification and 
salvation were to be in virtue of the 
observance of the law of Moses. But 
if so, says Paul, then it could not be 
by the promise made to Abraham, 
since there could not be two ways of 
obtaining the same blessing. { But 
God gave it to Abraham by promise. 
That, says Paul, is a settled point. It 
is perfectly clear; and that is to be 
held as an indisputable fact, that the 
blessing was given to Abraham by a 
promise. That promise was confirmed 
and ratified hundreds of years before 
the law was given, and the giving of 
the law could not affect it. But that 
promise was, that he would be the 
ancestor of the Messiah, and that in 
him all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. Of course, if they were to 
be blessed in this way, then it was not 
to bo by the observance of the law, 
and the Jaw must have been given for 
a different purpose. What that was, 
he states in the following verses. 

19. Wherefore then serveth the 
law? This is obviously an objection 
which might be urged to the reason- 
ing which the apostle had pursued. It 
was very obvious to ask, if the princi- 
ples which he had laid down were 
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law? © It was added because of 
transgressions, till the seed ¢ should 
come to whom the promise was 


[A. D. 58, 


made; and % was ordained by 
angels @ in the hand ¢ of a Mediator. 

d@ Ac.7.53; He.2.2.  ¢ Ex.20.19—22; De. 
5.22—31. 


correct, of what use was the law? 


Why was it given at all? Why were 
there so many wonderful exhibitions 
of the Divine power at its promulga- 
tion? Why were there so many com- 
mendations of it in the Scriptures ? 
And why were there so many injunc- 
tions to obey it? Are all these to be 
regarded as nothing; and is the law 
to be esteemed as worthless? To all 
this, the apostle replies that the law 
was not useless, but that it was given 
by God for great and important pur- 
poses, and especially for purposes 
closely connected with the fulfilment 
of the promise made to Abraham and 
the work of the Mediator. lt was 
added (xsortri9n). It was appended 
to all the previous institutions and 
promises. It was an additional ar- 
rangement on the part of God for 
great and important purposes. It 
was an arrangement subsequent to the 
giving of the promise, and was in- 
tended to secure important advanta- 
ges until the superior arrangement 
under the Messiah should be intro- 
duced, and was with reference to that. 
{ Because of transgressions. On ac- 
count of transgressions, or with re- 
ference to them. The meaning is, 
that the law was given to show the 
true nature of transgressions, or to 
show what was sin. It was not to re- 
veal a way of justification, but it was 
to disclose the true nature of sin; to 
deter men from committing it; to de- 
clare its penalty; to convince men of 
it, and thus to be “ancillary” to, and 
preparatory to the work of redemption 
through the Redeemer. This is the 
true account of the law of God as 
given to apostate man, and this use of 
the law still exists. This effect of 
the law is accomplished, (1.) By show- 
ing us what God requires, and what 
is duty. It is the straight rule of 
what is right; and to depart from 
that is the measure of wrong. (2.) It 
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shows us the nature and extent of 
transgression by showing us how far 
we have departed from it. (3.) It 
shows what is the just penalty of 
transgression, and is thus fitted to re- 
veal its true nature. (4.) It is fitted 
to produce conviction for sin, and thus 
shows how evil and bitter a thing 
transgression is; see Notes on Rom. 
iv. 15; vii. 7—11. (5.) It thus shows 
its own inability to justify and save 
men, and is a preparatory arrange- 
ment to lead men to the cross of the 
Redeemer; see Note on ver. 24. At 
the same time, (6.) The law was given 
with reference to transgressions in or- 
der to keep men from transgression. It 
was designed to restrain and control 
them by its denunciations, and by the 
fear of its threatened penalties. When 
Paul says that the law was given on 
account of transgressions, we are not 
to suppose that this was the sole use 
of the law; but that this was a main 
or leading purpose. It may accom- 
plish many other important purposes 
(Calvin), but this is one leading de- 
sign. And this design it still accom- 
dlishes. It shows men their duty. Jt 
reminds them of their guilt. It 
teaches them how far they have 
wandered from God. It reveals to 
- them the penalty of disobedience. It 
shows them that justification by the 
law is impossible, and that there must 
be some other way by which men must 
be saved. And since these advantages 
are derived from it, it is of importance 
that that law shouldbe still proclaimed, 
and that its high demands and its pe- 
nalties should be constantly held up 
to the view of men. { Jill the seed 
should come, &c. The Messiah, to 
whom the promise particularly ap- 
plied; see ver. 16. It is not implied 
here that the law would be of no use 
after that, but that it would accom- 
plish important purposes before that. 
A large portion of the laws of Moses 
would then indeed cease to be bind- 
ing. They were given to accomplish 
important purposes among the Jews 
until the Messiah should come, and 
then they would give way to the more 
important institutions of the gospel. 
But the moral law would continue to 
accomplish valuable objects after his 
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advent, in showing men the nature ot 
transgression and leading them to the 
cross of Christ. The essential idea 
of Paul here is, that the whele ar- 
rangement of the Mosaic economy, 
including all his laws, was with refer- 
ence to the Messiah. It was a part 
of a great and glorious whole. It was 
not an independent thing. It did not 
stand by itself. It was incomplete 
and in many respects unintelligible 
until he came—as one part of a tally 
is unmeaning and useless until the 
other is found. In itself it did not 
justify or save men, but it served to 
introduce a system by which they 
could be saved. It contained no pro- 
visions for justifying men, but it was 
in the design of God an essential part 
of a system by which they could be 
saved. It was not a whole in itself, 
but it was a part of a glorious whole, 
and led to the completion and fulfil- 
ment of the entire scheme by which 
the race could be justified and brought 
to heaven. § And it was ordained 
by angels. That is, the law was or- 
dained by angels. The word ordained 
here (Sarvaytis) usually means to ar- 
range; to dispose in order; and is 
commonly used with reference to the 
marshalling of an army. In regard to 
the sentiment here that the law was 
ordained by angels, see the Note on 
Acts vii. 53. The Old Testament 
makes no mention of the presence of 
angels at the giving of the law, but it 
was a common opinion among the 
Jews that the law was given by the 
instrumentality of angels, and ar- 
ranged by them; and Paul speaks in 
accordance with this opinion ; comp. 
Heb. ii. 2. The sentiment here is 
that the law was prescribed, ordered, 
or arranged by the instrumentality of 
the angels; an opinion, certainly, 
which none can prove not to be true. 
In itself considered, there is no more 
absurdity in the opinion that the law 
of God should be given by the agency 
of angels, than there is that it should 
be done by the instrumentality of man. 
In the Septuagint (Deut. xxxiii. 2) 
there is an allusion of the same kind. 
The Hebrew is, ‘‘ From his right hand 
wenta fiery law for them.” The LXX. 
render this, “ Ilis angels with him on 
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his right-hand ;” comp. Joseph. Ant. 


xv. 5,3. That angels were present 
at the giving of the law is more than 
unplied, 1t is believed, in two passages 
of the Old Testament. The one is 
that which is referred to above, anda 
part of which tke translators of the 
Septuagint expressly apply to angels; 
Deut. xxxiii. 2. The Hebrew is, 
“ Jsnovan came from Sinai, and rose 
up from Seir unto them; he shined 
forth from mount Paron, and he came 
[literally] with ten thousands of holi- 
ness; that is, with his holy ten 
thousands, or with his holy myriads 
(277 maav:). By the holy myriads 
here mentioned what can be meant 
but the angels ? The word “holy” in 
the Scriptures is not given to storms 
and winds and tempests; and the na- 
tural interpretation is, that he was 
attended with vast hosts of intelligent 
beings. ‘The same sentiment is found 
in Ps. Ixviii. 17: “ The chariots of 
God are myriads, thousands repeated ; 
the Lord is in the midst of them, as 
in Sinai, as in his sanctuary.”’ Does 
not this evidently imply that when he 
gave the law on Mount Sinai he was 
surrounded by a multitude of angels ? 
see Stuart on the Hebrews, Excursus 
viii. pp. 565—567. It may be added, 
that in the fact itself there is no im- 
probability. What is more natural 
than to suppose that when the law of 
God was promulgated in such a solemn 
manner on mount Sinai to a world, 
that the angels should be present? If 
any occasion on earth has ever oc- 
curred where their presence was al- 
lowable and proper, assuredly that 
was one. And yet the Scriptures 
abound with assurances that the 
angels are interested in human affairs, 
and that they have had an important 
agency in the concerns of man. § Jn 
the hand. That is, under the direc- 
tion, or control of. To be in the hand 
of one is to be under his control; and 
the idea is, that while this was done 
by the ordering of the angels or by 
their disposition, it was under the 
control of a Mediator Rosenmiiller, 
however, and others suppose that this 
means simply by (per); that is, that 
it ‘cas done by the instrumentality of 
n Mediator. But it seems to me to 
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imply more than this; that the Medi- 
ator here referred to had some juris- 
diction or control over the law thus 
given; or that 1t was subject to him, 
or with reference to him. ‘he inter- 
pretation however will be affected by 
the view which is taken of the mean- 
ing of the word Mediator. { Ofa 
Mediator. The word Mediator (Mi- 
girn:) means properly one who inter- 
venes between two parties, either as 
an interpreter or tnéernunctus, or as 
an intercessor or reconciler. In the 
New Testament, in all the places 
where it occurs, unless the passage 
before us be an exception, it is ap- 
plied to the Lord Jesus, the great 
Mediator between God and man; t 
Tim. ii. 6; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 15; sii. 
24. There has been some difference 
of opinion as to the reference of the 
word here. Rosenmiiiler, Grotius, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Robinson 
(ZLex.), Chandler, and many others 
suppose that it refers to Moses. Cal- 
vin and many others suppose that the 
reference is to Christ. The common 
sentiment among expositors undoubt- 
edly is, that the reference is to Moses; 
and it is by no means easy to show 
that that is not the correct opinion. 
But to me it seems that there are 
reasons why it should be regarded as 
having reference to the great Medi- 
ator between God and man. Some 
of the reasons which incline me to this 
opinion are, (1.) That the name Mc- 
diator is not, so far as I know, applied 
to Moses elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
(2.) The name is appropriated to the 
Lord Jesus. This is certainly the 
case in the New Testament, unless 
the passage before us be an exception; 
and the name is not found in the Old 
Testament. (3.) It is difficult to see 
the pertinency of the remark here, 
or the bearing on the argument, on 
the supposition that it refers to Moses, 
How would it affect the drift and pur- 
port of the apost'e’s reasoning? Llow 
would it bear on the case? But on 
the supposition that it refers to the 
Lord Jesus, that would be a material 
fact in the argument. It would show 
that the law was subordinate to tho 
Messiah, and was with reference to 
him. It was not only subservient by 
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20 Now a mediator is not @| mediator of one, but God@ is 


G Dee 


being ordained by an gels, but as being 
under the Mediator, and with refer- 
ence to him until he, the ‘‘ promised 
seed,” should come. (4.) It is only 
by such an interpretation that the 
following ‘‘ vexed” verse can be un- 
derstood. If that be applied to Mo- 
ses, I see not that any sense can be 
affixed to it that shall be pertinent or 
intelligible. These reasons may not 
appear satisfactory to others; and I 
admit they are not as clear as would 
be desirable that reasons should be in 
the exposition of the Bible, but they 
may be allowed perhaps to have some 
weight. If they are of weight, then 
the sentiment of the passage is, that 
the law was wholly subordinate, and 
could not make the promise of no ef- 
fect. For, (1.) It was given hundreds 
of years after the promise. (2.) It 
was under the direction of angels, who 
must themselves be inferior to, and 
subordinate to the Messiah, the Me- 
diator between God and man. If 
given by their agency and instrumen- 
tality, however important it might be, 
it could not interfere with a direct 
promise made by God himself, but 
must be subordinate to that promise. 
(3.) It was under the Mediator, the 
promised Messiah. It was in his hand, 
and subject to him. It was a part of 
the great plan which was contemplat- 
ed in the promise, and was tributary 
to that, and must be so regarded. It 
was not an independent scheme ; not 
a thing that stood by itself; but a 
scheme subordinate and tributary, and 
wholly under the control of the Medi- 
ator, and a part of the plan of redemp- 
tion, and of course to be modified or 
abrogated just as that plan should re- 
quire, and to be regarded as wholly 
tributary to it. This view will accord 
certainly with the argument of Paul, 
and with his design in showing that 
the law could by no means, and in no 
way, interfere with the promise made 
to Abraham, but must be regarded as 
wholly subordinate to the plan of re- 
demption. 

20. Now a mediator is not a media- 
tor of one, &c. This verse has given 
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great perplexity to commentators. 


“There is, unquestionably,’’ says 
Bloomfield, ‘‘ no passage in the New 
Testament that has so much, and to 
so little purpose, exercised the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of commentators as 
the present, which seems to defy all 
attempts to elicit any satisfactory 
sense, except by methods so violent as 
to be almost the same thin. as writing 
the passage afresh.”’ In regard, how- 
ever, to the truth of the declarations 
here—that “a mediator is not a medi- 
ator of one,’’ and that ‘‘ God is one ”’ 
—there can be no doubt, and no diffi- 
culty. The very idea of a mediator 
supposes that there are two parties or 
persons between whom the mediator 
comes either to reconcile them or to 
bear some message from the one to 
the other; and it is abundantly af- 
firmed also in the Old Testament that 
there is but one God; see Deut. vi. 4. 
But the difficulty is, to see the per- 
tinency or the bearing of the remark 
on the argument of the apostle. What 
does he intend to illustrate by the 
declaration? and how do the truths 
which he states, illustrate the point 
before him? It is not consistent with 
the design of these Notes to detail the 
numerous opinions which have been 
entertained of the passage. ‘They 
may be found in the larger commen- 
taries, and particularly may be seen in 
Koppe, Excursus vii. on the Gala- 
tians. After referring to a number of 
works on the passage, Rosenmiiller 
adopts the following interpretation, 
proposed by Noessett, as expressing the 
true sense. But he (7. ¢. Moses) is not 
a mediator of one race (to wit, the 
Abrahamic), but God is the same God 
of them and of the Gentiles. Tho 
sense according to this is, that Moses 
had not reference in his office as medi- 
ator or as internunctus to the des- 
cendants of Abraham, or to that one 
seed or race, referred to in the pro- 
mise. Ile added the hard conditions 
of the law; required its stern and 
severe observances; his institutions 
pertained to the Jews mainly. They 
indeed might obtain the favour of 
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God, but by compliance with the 
severe laws which he had ordained. 
But to the one seed, the whole poster- 
ity of Abraham, they concerning whom 
the promise was made, the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews, he had no refer- 
ence in his institutions: all their 
favours, therefore, must depend on the 
fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham. But God is one and the 
same in reference to all. His promise 
pertains to all. He is the common 
God to the Jews and the Gentiles. 
There is great difficulty in embracing 
this view of the passage, but it is not 
necessary for me to state the difficulty 
or to attempt to show that the view 
here proposed cannot bo defended. 
Whitby has expressed substantially 
the same interpretation of this pas- 
sage. ‘¢ But this mediator (namely, 
Moses) was only the mediator of the 
Jews, and so was only the mediator of 
one party, to whom belonged the 
blessing of Abraham, ver. 8, 14. But 
God, who made the promise, ‘ That 
in one should all the families of the 
earth be blessed,’ is one; the God 
of the other party, the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews, and so as ready to 
justify the one as the other.’’ Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the 
sense is, that Moses was mediator of 
one part of Abraham's seed, the 
Israelites ; but was not the mediator 
of the other part of that seed, the 
Gentiles; yet there was the same God 
to both parties, who was equally ready 
to justify both. Locke has expressed 
aview of the passage which differs 
somewhat from this, but which has 
quite as much plausibility. Accord- 
ing to his exposition it means, that 
God was but one of the parties to the 
promise. The Jews and the Gentiles 
made up the other. But at the giving 
of the law Moses was a mediator only 
between God and the Israelites, and, 
therefore, could not transact any thing 
which would tend to the disannulling 
of the promise which was between 
God and the Jews and Gentiles 
together, the other party to the pro- 
mise. Or in other words, at the cove- 
nant made on mount Sinai, there was 
really present but one of the parties, 
and consequently nothing could be 
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done that would affect the other. 
Moses did not appear in behalf of the 
Gentiles. They had no representative 
there, He was engaged only for the 
Jews, for a part only of the one party, 
and that part could not transact any 
thing for the whole. ‘The giving of 
the law, therefore, could not affect the 
promise which was made to Abraham, 
and which related to the Jews and the 
Gentiles as together constituting one 
party. This viewis plausible. Ithas 
been adopted by Doddridge, and per- 
haps may be the true interpretation. 
No one can deny, however, that it is 
forced, and that it is far from being 
obvious. It seems to be making a 
meaning for the apostle, or furnishing 
him with an argument, rather than 
explaining the one which he has 
chosen to use ; and it may be doubted 
whether Paul would have used an ar- 
gument that required so much ex- 
planation as this before it could be 
understood. <All these expositions 
proceed on the supposition that the 
word ‘‘ mediator”’ here refers to Moses, 
and that the transaction here referred 
to was that on mount Sinai. I would 
suggest a sense of the passage which 
I have found in none of the commen- 
taries which I have consulted, and 
which I would, therefore, propose with 
diffidence. All that I can claim for it 
is, that it may possibly be the mean- 
ing. According to the view which I 
shall submit, the words here are to be 
regarded as used in their usual signi- 
fication ; and the simplest interpreta- 
tion possible is to be given to the 
propositions in the verse. One pro- 
position is, that a mediator is not ap- 
pointed with reference to one party, 
but to two. This proposition is uni- 
versal. Wherever there is a mediator 
there are always two parties. The 
other proposition is, that God is one; 
that is, that he is the same one God, 
in whatever form his will may be made 
known to men, whether by a promise 
as to Abraham, or by the law as to 
Moses, The interpretation which I 
would propose embraces the following 
particulars (1.) The design of the 
apostle is, to show that the giving of 
the law could not abrogate or affect 
the promise made to Abraham ; and tu 
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show at the same time what és its 
true object. It could not annul the 
promises, says Paul. It was given 
long after, and could not affect them, 
ver. 17. It was an addition, an ap- 
pendage, a subsequent enactment for 
a specific purpose, yet a part of the 
same general plan, and subordinate to 
the Mediator, ver. 19. It was to be 
shown alsothat the law was not against 
the promises of God. It was a good 
law (ver. 21); and was not designed 
to be an opposing system, or intended 
to counteract the promise, or the 
scheme of salvation by promise, but 
was a part of the same great plan. 
(2.) A mediator always supposes two 
parties. In al’ the transactions, 
therefore, where a mediator is em- 
ployed, there is supposed to be two 
parties. When, therefore, the pro- 
mise was made to Abraham with re- 
ference to the Messiah, the great 
Mediator; and when the law was 
given in the hand of the Mediator, and 
under his control, there is always sup- 
posed to be two parties. (3.) The 
whole arrangement here referred to is 
under the Mediator, and with refer- 
ence to him. The promise made to 
Abraham had reference to him and to 
those who should believe on him ; and 
the law given by Moses was also under 
him, and with reference to him. He 
was the grand object and agent of all. 
He was the Mediator with reference 
to both. Each transaction had refer- 
ence to him, though in different ways; 
the transaction with Abraham relat- 
ing to him in connection with a pro- 
mise ; the transaction at the giving of 
the law being under his control as 
Mediator, and being a pari of the one 
great plan. There was an identity of 
plan; and the plan had reference to 
the Messiah, the great Mediator. (4.) 
God is one and the same. He is 
throughout one of the parties; and he 
does not change. Wowever the ar- 
rangements may vary, whether in giv- 
ing the law or imparting a promise, he 
isthe same. There is but one God 
in all the transaction; and _ he, 
throughout, constitutes one of the 
parties. The other party is man, at 
first receiving the promise from this 
one God with reference to the Medi- 
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ator through Abraham, and then re- 
ceiving the law through the same 
Mediator on mount Sinai. He is still 
the one party unchanged; and there 
is the same Mediator; implying all 
along that there are two parties. (6.) 
It follows, therefore, agreeably to the 
argument of the apostle, that the law 
given so long after the promise, could 
not abrogate it, because they per- 
tained to the same plan, were under 
the same one God, who was one un- 
changing party in all this transaction, 
and had reference to the same Medi- 
ator and were alike under his control. 
It followed, also, that the law was 
temporary (ver. 19); interposed for 
important purposes until the “ seed 
should come,” because it was a part 
of the same general arrangement, and 
was under the control of the same 
Mediator, and directed by the same 
one God, the unchanging one party in 
all these transactions. It followed, 
further, that the one could not be 
against the other (ver. 21), because 
they were a part of the same plan, 
under the control of the same Medi- 
ator, and where the same God re- 
mained unchanged as the one party. 
All that is assumed in this interpre- 
tation is, (a) That there was but one 
plan or arrangement; or that the 
transaction with Abraham and with 
Moses were parts of one great scheme ; 
and, (b) That the Mediator here re- 
ferred to was not Moses, but the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God. The following 
paraphrase will express the sense 
which I have endeavoured to convey. 
“The giving of the law could not 
annul or abrogate the promise made 
to Abraham. It was long after that, 
and it was itself subservient to that. 
It was given by the instrumentality of 
angels, and it was entirely under the 
control of the Mediator, the Messiah. 
The plan was one; and all the parts 
of it, in the promise made to Abraham 
and in the giving of the law, were sub- 
ordinate to him. A mediator always 
supposes two parties, and the refer- 
ence to the Mediator, alike in the 
promise to Abraham and in the giving 
of the law, supposes that there were 
two parties. God is one party, the 
same unchanging God in allthe forms 
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21 Js the law then against # the 
promises of God? God forbid: for 
if’ there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily 

@ Mat.5.17. 6 chap.2.21. 

of the promise and of the law. In 
this state of things, it is impossible 
that the law should clash with the 
promise, or that it should supersede 
or modify it. It wasa@ part of the one 
great plan ; appointed with reference 
to the work which the Mediator came 
to do; and in accordance with the 
promise made to Abraham ; and there- 
fore they could not be contradictory 
and inconsistent.” It is assumed in 
all this that the Messiah was contem- 
plated in the whole arrangement, and 
that it was entered into with reference 
to him. That this may be assumed 
no one can deny who believes the 
scriptures, The whole arrangement 
in the Old Testament, it is supposed, 
was designed to be ancillary to re- 
demption; and the interpretation 
which has been submitted above is 
based on that supposition. 

21. Is the law then against the pro- 
mises of God? Is the law of Moses 
to be regarded as opposed to the pro- 
mises made to Abraham? Does this 
follow from any view which can be 
taken of the subject? The object of 
the apostle in asking this question is, 
evidently, to take an opportunity to 
deny in the most positive manner that 
there can be any such clashing or con- 
tradiction. He shows, therefore, what 
was the design of the law, and declares 
that the object was to further the 
plan contemplated in the promise 
made'to Abraham. It was an auxili- 
ary to that. It was as good asa law 
could be; and it was designed to pre- 
pare the way for the fulfilment of the 
promise made to Abraham. J God 
forbid. Wt cannot be. It is impos- 
sible. Ido not hold such an opinion. 
Such a sentiment by no means follows 
from what has been advanced ; comp. 
Note, Rom. iii. 4. J Forif there had 
been a law given which could have 
given life. The law of Moses is as 
good asa lawcan be. It is pure, and 
holy, and good. It is not the design 
to insinuate any thing against the law 
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righteousness should have been. by 
the law. 
22 But the Scripture hath con- 
cluded all¢ under sin, that the 
e Ro.4.11,12,16. 


in itself, or to say that as a law it is 
defective. But law could not give 
life. Itis not its nature; and man 
cannot be justified by obedience to it. 
No man ever has yielded perfect com- 
pliance with it, and no man, therefore, 
can be justified by it; comp Notes oa 
chap. ii. 16; iii. 10. Verily righte- 
ousness should have been by the law. 
Or justification would have been se- 
cured by the law. The law of Moses 
was as well adapted to this as a law 
could be. No better law could have 
been originated for this purpose, and 
if men were to attempt to justify them- 
selves before God by their own works, 
the law of Moses would be as favour- 
able for such an undertaking as any 
law which could be revealed. It is 
as reasonable, and equal, and pure. 
Its demands are as just, and its terms 
as favourable as could be any of the 
terms of mere law. And such a law 
has been given in part in order to 
show that justification by the law is 
out of the question. If men could 
not be justified by a law so pure, 
and equal, and just ; so reasonable in 
all its requirements and so perfect, 
how could they expect to be justified 
by conformity to any inferior or legs 
perfect rule of life? The fact, there- 
fore, that no one can be justified by 
the pure law revealed on mount Sinai, 
for ever settles the question about the 
possibility of being justified by law. 
22. But the Scripture. The Old 
Testament (Note, John v. 39), con- 
taining the law of Moses. { Hath 
concluded all under sin. Tas shui 
up (ovvixaccev) all under the condem- 
nation of sin; that is, has declared all 
men, no matter what their rank and 
external character, to be sinners, Of 
course, they cannot be justified by 
that law which declares them to be 
guilty, and which condemns them, any 
more than the law of the land will ac- 
quit a murderer, and pronounce him 
innocent, at the same time that it 
holds him to be guilty. In regard to 
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promise @ by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that be- 
lieve. 
23 But before faith came, we 
a Ro.3.9,19,23. 


the meaning of the expression here 


used; see Note on Rom. xi. 32; 
comp. Rom. iii. 9,19. That the pro- 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ, c&ec. 
That the promise referred to in the 
transaction with Abraham, the pro- 
mise of justification and life by faith 
in the Messiah. Here we see one de- 
sign of the law. It was to show that 
they could not be justified by their 
own works, to hedge up their way in 
regard to justification by their own 
righteousness, and to show them their 
need of a better righteousness. ‘The 
law accomplishes the same end now. 
It shows men that they are guilty ; and 
it does it in order that they may be 
brought under the influence of the 
pure system of the gospel, and become 
interested in the promises which are 
connected with eternal salvation. 

23. But before faith came. That 
is, the system of salvation by faith in 
the Lord Jesus. Faith here denotes 
the Christian religion, because faith 
is its distinguishing characteristic. 
{ We were keptunder thelaw. We, 
who were sinners ; we, who have vio- 
lated the law. It isa general truth, 
that before the gospel was introduced, 
men were under the condemning sen- 
tence of the law. | Shut up unto 
the faith. Enclosed by the law with 
reference to the full and glorious re- 
velation of a system of salvation by 
faith. The design and tendency of 
the iaw was to shut us up to that as 
the only method of salvation. All 
other means failed. The law con- 
demned every other mode, and the 
law condemned all who attempted to 
be justified in any other way. Man, 
therefore, was shut up to that as his 
last hope ; and could look only to that 
for any possible prospect of salvation. 
The word which in this verse is ren- 
dered “were kept” (i@eovesdusSa), usu- 
ally means to guard or watch, as in a 
castle, or as prisoners are guarded ; 
and though the word should not be 
pressed too far in the interpretation, 
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were kept under the law, shut up 
unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. 
24 Wherefore the law © was our 
& Col.2.17 ; He.9.9,10. 


yet it implies that there was a rigid 
scrutiny observed; that the law 
guarded them ; that there was no way 
of escape ; and that they were shut up, 
as prisoners under sentence of death, 
to the only hope, which was that ct 
pardon. ¥ Unto the faith, &c. That 
was the only hope. The law con- 
demned them, and offered no hope of 
escape. ‘Their only hope was in that 
system which was to be revealed 
through the Messiah, the system which 
extended forgiveness on the ground 
of faith in his atoning blood. 

24. Wherefore the law was our 
schoolmaster. The word rendered 
schoolmaster (rataywys, whence the 
word pedagogue), referred originally 
to a slave or freedman, to whose care 
boys were committed, and who ac- 
companied them to the public schovls, 
The idea here is not that of instructor, 
but there is reference to the office and 
duty of the pedagogus among the 
ancients. ‘The office was usually in- 
trusted to slaves or freedmen. It is 
true, that when the pedagogus was 
properly qualified, he assisted the 
children committed to his care in 
preparing their lessons. But still his 
main duty was not instruction, but it 
was to watch over the boys; to re- 
strain them from evil and temptation ; 
and to conduct them to the schools, 
where they might receive instruction. 
See, for illustrations of this, Wetstein, 
Bloomfield, &c. In the passage be- 
fore us, the proper notion of peda- 
gogue is retained. In our sense of 
the word schoolmaster, Christ is the 
schoolmaster, and not the law. The 
law performs the office of the ancient 
pedagogue, to lead us to the teacher 
or the instructor. That teacher or 
instructor is Christ. The ways in 
which the law does this may be the 
following :—(1.) It restratns us and 
rebukes us, and keeps us as the ancient 
pedagogue did his boys. (2.) The 
whole law was designed to be intro- 
ductory to Christ. The sacrifices and 
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schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith. 

25 But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a school- 
master, 


@ Juhu 2.12; 1 John 3.1,%. 


offerings were designed to shadow forth 
the Messiah, and to introduce him to 
the world. (3.) The moral law—the 
law of God—shows men their sin and 
danger, and thus leads them to the 
Saviour. It condemns them, and thus 
prepares them to welcome the offer of 
pardon through a Redeemer. (4.) It 
still does this. The whole economy 
of the Jews was designed to do this; 
and under the preaching of the gospel 
it is still done. Men see that they 
are condemned; they are convinced 
by the law that they cannot save them- 
selves, and thus they are led to the 
Redeemer. The effect of the preached 
gospel is to show men their sins, and 
thus to be preparatory to the embra- 
cing of the offer of pardon. Hence 
the importance of preaching the law 
still; and hence it is needful that 
men should be made to feel that they 
are sinners, in order that they may be 
prepared to embrace the offers of 
mercy; comp. Note on Rom. x. 4. 
25. But after that faith is come. 
The scheme of salvation by faith. 
After that is revealed; see Note on 
ver. 23. {| We are no longer under a 
schoolmaster. Under the pedagogus, 
or pedagogue. We are not kept in 
restraint, aud under bondage, and led 
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26 For ye are all the children ¢ 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. 
27 For > as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ. 
28 There is ° neither Jew nor 
b Ro.6.3. e Col.3.11, 


having been conducted by it to the 
cross of the Redeemer, they are now 
made free. 

26. For ye are all the children of 
God, &c. All who bear the Christian 
name—the converts from among the 
Jews and Gentiles alike; see Note on 
John i. 12. The idea here is, that 
they are no longer under tutors and 
governors; they are no longer subject 
to the direction and will of the peda- 
gogus ; they are arrived at age, and 
are admitted to the privileges of sons; 
see Note on chap. iv. 1. The language 
here is derived from the fact, that 
until the son arrived at age, he was 
in many respects not different from a 
servant. Ile was under laws and re- 
straints; and subject to the will of 
another. When of age, he entered on 


the privileges of heirship, and was free 


to act for himself. Thus, under the 
law, men were under restraints, and 
subject to heavy exactions, ‘Under the 
gospel, they are free, and admitted to 
the privileges of the sons of God. 

27. For as many of you. Whether 
by nature Jews or Gentiles. ¥ As 
have been baptized into Christ. Or 
unto (sis—the same preposition which 
in ver. 24 is rendered unto) Christ. 
That is, they were baptized with re- 


along éo another to receive instruction. | ference to him, or receiving him as 


We are directly under the great 
Teacher, the Instructor himself; and 
have a kind of freedom which we were 
not allowed before. The bondage and 
servitude have passed away; and we 
are free from the burdensome cere- 
monies and expensive rites (comp. 
Note on Acts xv. 10) of the Jewish 
law, and from the sense of condemna- 
tion which it imposes. This was true 
of the converts from Judaism to 
Christianity—that they became free 
from the burdensome rites of the law; 
and it is true of all converts to the 
faith of Christ, that, having been 
thade to see their sin by the law, and 
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same privileges. 


the Saviour; see this explained in 
the Note on Rom. vi. 3. {| Have put 
on Christ. That is, they have put on 
his sentiments, opinions, characteris- 
tic traits, &c., as a man clothes him- 
self. This language was common 
among the ancient writers; see it ex- 
plained in the Note on Rom. xiii. 14. 

28. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
All are on a level; all are saved in 
the same way ; all are entitled to the 
There is no favour- 
itism on account of birth, beauty, or 
blood All confess that they are 
sinners; all are saved by the merits of 
the same Saviour; all are admitted to 
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Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor fe- 


the same privileges as children of 


God. The word ‘‘ Greek” here is 
used to denote the Gentiles generally ; 
since the whole world was divided by 
the Jews into “Jews and Greeks’’— 
the Greeks being the foreign nation 
best known to them. The Syriac 
renders it here “ Aramean,”—using 
the word to denote the Gentiles 
generally. The meaning is, that 
whatever was the birth, or rank, or 
nation, or colour, or complexion, all 
under the gospel were on a level. 
They were admitted to the same pri- 
vileges, and endowed with the same 
hopes of eternal life. This does not 
mean that all the civil distinctions 
among men are to be disregarded. It 
does not mean that no respect is to 
be shown to those in office, or to men 
in elevated rank. It does not mean 
that all are on a level in regard to 
talents, comforts, or wealth; but it 
means only that all men are ona level 
in regard to religion. This is the sole 
point under discussion; and the in- 
terpretation should be limited to this. 
It is not a fact that men are on a 
level in all things, nor is it a fact that 
the gospel designs to break down all 
the distinctions of society. Paul 
means to teach that no man has any 
preference or advantage in the king- 
dom of God because he is a rich man, 
or because he is of elevated rank; no 
one is under any disadvantage because 
he is poor, or because he is ignorant, 
or a slave. All at the foot of the 
cross are sinners; all at the com- 
munion table are saved by the sama 
grace; all who enter into heaven, will 
enter clothed in the same robes of 
salvation, and arranged, not as princes 
and nobles, and rich men and poor 
men, in separate orders and ranks, 
but mingling together as redcemed 
by the same blood, and arranged in 
ranks according to their eminence in 
holiness; comp. my Notes on Isa. lvi. 
8. J There is neither bond nor free. 
The condition of a free man does not 
give him any peculiar claims or ad- 
vantages in regard to religion; and 
the condition of a slave does not ex- 
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male: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 


clude him from the hope of heaven, or 


from being regarded as a child of God, 
on the same terms, and entitled to the 
same privileges as his master. In re. 
gard to religion, they are on the same 
level. They are alike sinners, and are 
alike saved by grace. They sit down 
at the same communion table; and 
they look forward to the same heaven. 
Christianity does not admit the one to 
favour because he is free, or exclude 
the other because he isa slave. Nor, 
when they are admitted to favour, 
does it give the one a right to lord it 
over the other, or to feel that he is of 
any more value in the eye of the Re- 
deemer, or any nearer to his heart. 
The essential idea is, that they are on 
a, level, and that they are admitted to 
the favour of God without respect to 
their external condition in society. I 
do not see any evidence in this passage 
that the Christian religion designed 
to abolish slavery, any more: than I 
do in the following phrase, “there is 
neither male nor female,” that it was 
intended to abolish the distinction of 
the sexes; nor do I see in this pas- 
sage any evidence that there should 
not be proper respect shown by the 
servant to his master, though both of 
them are Christians, any more than 
there is in the following phrase, that 
suitable respect should not be shown 
in the intercourse with the sexes ; 
comp. 1 Tim. vi. 1—5. But the proof 
is explicit, that masters and slaves may 
alike become Christians on the same 
terms, and are, in regard to their re- 
ligious privileges and hopes, on a 
level. No peculiar favour is shown 
to the one, in the matter of salvation, 
because he is free, nor is the other ex- 
cluded because he is a slave. And 
from this it follows :—(1.) That they 
should sit down to the same com- 
munion table. There should be no 
invidious and odious distinctions there, 
(2.) They should be regarded alike as 
Christian brethren in ‘the house of 
God, and ‘should be addressed and 
treated accordingly. (3.) The slave 
should excite the interest, and reccive 
the watchful care of the pastor, as well 
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as his master. {ndeed, he may need 
it more; and from his ignorance, and 
the fewness of his opportunities, it 
may be proper that special attention 
should be bestowed on him. In re- 
gard to this doctrine of Christianity, 
that there is neither “bond nor free’ 
among those who are saved, or that 
all are on a level in regard to salva- 
tion, we may remark further, (1.) That 
it is peculiar to Christianity. All 
other systems of religion and philoso- 
phy make different ranks, and en- 
deavour to promote the distinctions 
of caste among men. They teach that 
certain men are the favourites of hea- 
ven, in virtue of their birth or their 
rank in life, or that they have peculiar 
facilities for salvation. Thus, in In- 
dia the Brahmin is regarded as, by 
his birth, the favourite of heaven, and 
all others are supposed to be of a de- 
graded rank. The great effort of men, 
in their systems of religion and phi- 
losophy, has been to show that there 
are favoured ranks and classes, and to 
make permanent distinctions on ac- 
count of birth and blood. Christian- 
ity regards all men as made of one 
blood to dwell on all the face of the 
earth (see Note, Acts xvii. 26), and 
esteems them all to be equal in the 
matter of salvation; and whatever 
notions of equality prevail in the 
world are to be traced to the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion. (2.) 
If men are regarded as equal before 
God, and as entitled to the same pri- 
vileges of salvation; if there is in the 
great work of redemption “ neither 
bond nor free,” and those who are in 
the church are on a level, then such 
r view will induce a master to treat 
his slave with kindness, when that re- 
lation exists. ‘The master who has 
any right feelings, will regard his 
servant as a Christian brother, re- 
deemed by the same blood as himself, 
and destined to the same heaven. IIe 
will esteem him not as “a chattel’ or 
‘‘a thing,” or as a piece “ of prover- 
ty,”’ but he will regard him as an im- 
inortal being, destined with himself 
to the same heaven, and about to sit 
down with him in the realms of glory. 
Ilow can he treat such a brother with 
unkindness or severity? How can he 
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rise from the same communion table 
with him, and give way to violent 
feelings against him, and regard him 
and treat him as if he were a brute? 
And Christianity, by the same princi- 
ple that “the slave is a brother in the 
Lord,” will do more to mitigate the 
horrors of slavery, than all the enact- 
ments that men can make, and all the 
other views and doctrines which can 
be made to prevail in society; see 
Philem.16. (3.) This doctrine would 
lead to universal emancipation. All 
are on a level before God. In the 
kingdom of Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free. One is as much an 
object of favour as another. With 
this feeling, how can a Christian hold 
his fellow Christian in bondage? Ilow 
can he regard as “ a chattel” or “a 
thing,’’ one who, like himself, is an 
heir of glory? ITow can he sell him 
on whom the blocd of Jesus has been 
sprinkled? Tet him feel that his 
slave is his equal in the sight of God ; 
that with himself he is an heir of 
glory ; that together they are soon to 
stand on Mount Zion above; that the 
slave is an immortal being, and has 
been redeemed by the blood of Cal- 
vary, and how can he hold such a 
being in bondage, and how can he 
transfer him from place to place and 
from hand to hand for gold? If all 
masters and all slaves were to become 
Christians, slavery would at once 
cease; and the prevalence of the 
single principle before us would put 
an end to all the ways in which man 
oppresses his fellow-man. Accord- 
ingly, it is well known that in about 
three centuries the influence of Chris- 
tianity banished slavery from the Ro- 
man empire. ¥ Z'here is neither male 
nor female, Neither the male nor 
the female have any peculiar advanta- 
ges for salvation. ‘here are no fa- 
vours shown on account of sex. Both 
sexes are, in this respect, on a level. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
the sexes are to be regarded as in all 
respects equal; nor can it mean that 
the two sexes may not have peculiar 
duties and privileges in other respects. 
It does not prove that one of the 
sexes may not perform important 
offices in the church, which would not 
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29 And if ye be Christ’s, then 4 
are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs 
> according to the promise. 


be proper for the other. It does not 
prove that the duties of the ministry 
are to be performed by the female 
sex, nor that the various duties of 
domestic life, nor the various offices 
of society, should be performed with- 
out any reference to the distinction 
ofsex. The interpretation should be 
confined to the matter under consider- 
ation; and the passage proves only 
that in regard to salvation they are 
ona level. One sex is not to be re- 
garded as peculiarly the favourite of 
heaven, and the other to be excluded. 
Christianity thus elevates the female 
sex to an equality with the male, on 
the most important of all interests; 
and it has in this way made most im- 
portant changes in the world wher- 
ever it has prevailed. Everywhere 
but in connection with the Christian 
religion, woman has been degraded. 
She has been kept in ignorance. She 
has been treated as an inferior in all 
respects. She has been doomed to 
unpitied drudgery, and ignorance, and 
toil. So she was among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; so she is among 
the savages of America; so she is in 
China, and India, and in the islands 
of the sea; soshe is regarded in the 
Koran, and in all Mohammedan coun- 
tries. It is Christianity alone which 
has elevated her; and nowhere on 
earth does man regard the mother of 
his children as an intelligent com- 
panion and friend, except where the 
influence of the Christian religion has 
been felt. At the communion table, 
at the foot of the cross, and in the 
hopes of heaven, she is on a level with 
man ; and this fact diffuses a mild, and 
purifying, and elevating influence over 
all the relations of life. Woman has 
been raised from deep degradation by 
the influence of Christianity; and, 
let me add, she has everywhere ac- 
knowledged the debt of gratitude, and 
devoted herself, as under a deep sense 
of obligation, to lessening the burdens 
of humanity, and to the work of eleva- 
ting the degraded, instructing the ig- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
jOW I say, That the heir, as 
IN Jong as he is a child, differeth 


norant, and comforting the afflicted, 
all over the world. Never has a debt 
been better repaid, or the advantages 
of elevating one portion of the race 
been more apparent. For ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus. You are all 
equally accepted through the Lord 
Jesus Christ; or you are all on the 
same level, and entitled to the same 
privileges in your Christian profes- 
sion. Bond and free, male and fe- 
male, Jew and Greek, are admitted 
to equal privileges, and are equally 
acceptable before God. And the 
church of God, no matter what may 
be the complexion, the country, the 
habits, or the rank of its members, 18 
ong. Every man on whom is the 
image and the blood of Christ, is a 
BROTHER to every other one who 
bears that image, and should be 
treated accordingly. What an influ- 
ence would be excited in the breaking 
up of the distinctions of rank and caste 
among men; what an effect in abolish- 
ing the prejudice on account of colour 
and country, if this were universally 
believed and felt! 

29. And if ye be Christ's. If you 
belong to the Messiah, and are inte- 
rested in his work. J Zhen are ye 
Abraham’s seed. The promise made 
to Abraham related to the Messiah. 
It was a promise that in him all 
should be blessed. Abraham believed 
in that Messiah, and was distinguished 
for his faith in him who was to come, 
If they believed in Christ, therefore, 
they showed that they were the spi- 
ritual descendants of Abraham. No 
matter whether they were Jews or 
Gentiles ; whether they had been cir- 
cumcised or not, they had the same 
spirit which he evinced, and were in- 
terested in the promises made to him. 
{ And heirs according to the promise ; 
see Rom. viii. 17. Are heirs of God. 
You inherit the blessings promised tc 
Abraham, and partake of the felicity 
to which he looked forward. You 
have become truly heirs of God, and 
this is in accordance with the promis¢ 
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nothing from a servant, though he| 2Butisundertutorsand governors 
he lord of all; until the timeappointed of thefather. 


made to Abraham. It is not by the | few of the privileges of the children 
obedience of the law ; it is by faith—| of God. But Christ came to redeem 
in the same way that Abraham pos- | those who were under the law, and to 
sessed the blessing ;—an arrangement | place them in the elevated condition 
before the giving of the law, and | of adopted sons; ver. 4, 5. They were 
therefore one that may include all, | no longer servants; and it was as un- 
whether Jews or Gentiles. All are | reasonable that they should conform 
on a level; and all are alike the | again to the Mosaic rites and customs, 
children of God, and in the same | as it would be for the heir of full age, 
manner, and on the same terms that land who has entered on his inheri- 
Abraham was. tance, to return to the condition of 

CHAPTER IV. minorship, and to be placed again 


ANALYSIS. ‘under tutors and governors, and to be 
treated as a servant. 

(2.) As sons of God, God had sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, and they were enabled to cry 
Abba, Father. They were no longer 
servants, but heirs of God, and should 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
heirs; ver. 6, 7. 

(3.) Sustaining this relation, and 
being admitted to these privileges, 
the apostle remonstrates with them 
for returning again to the “ weak and 
beggarly elements” of the former dis- 
pensation—the condition of servitude 
to rites and customs in which they 
were before they embraced the gospel; 
ver, 8—11. When they were ignor- 
ant of God, they served those who 
were no gods, and there was some 
excuse for that; ver. 8. But now 
they had known God, they were ac- 
quainted with his laws; they were 
admitted to the privileges of his chil- 


Tue design of this chapter is, to 
show the effect of being under the 
law, and the inconsistency of that 
kind of bondage or servitude with the 
freedom which is vouchsafed to the 
true children of God by the gospel. 
It is, in accordance with the whole 
drift of the epistle, to recall the 
Galatians to just views of the gospel ; | 
and to convince them of their error 
in returning to the practice of the 
Mosaic rites and customs. In the 
previous chapter he had shown them 
that believers in the gospel were the 
true children of Abraham ; that they 
had been delivered from the curse of 
the law ; that the law was a crea 
master to lead them to Christ, and 
that they were all the children of God. | 
To illustrate this farther, and to show 
them the true nature of the freedom 
which they had as the children of God, 
is the design of the argument in this 
chapter. IIe therefore states : dren ; they were made free, and there 

(1.) That it was under the gospel | could be no excuse for returning again 
only that they received the full ad-|to the bondage of those who had no 
vantages of freedom; ver. 1—5. Be-| true knowledge of the liberty which 
fore Christ came, indeed, there were | the gospel gave. Yet they observed 
true children of God, and heirs of ; days and times as though these were 
life. But they were in the condi-| binding, and they had never been 
tion of minors; they had not the| freed from them (ver, 10); and the 
privileges of sons. An heir toa great | apostle says, that he is afraid that his 
estate, says the apostle (ver. J, 2), is| labours bestowed on them, to make 
treated substantizlly as if he were a} them acquainted with the plan of re- 
servant. Jle is under tutors and | demption, had been in vain. 
governors; he is not permitted to{ (4.) To bring them toa just sense 
enter on his inheritance; he is kept] of their error, he reminds them of 
ander the restraint of law. Soitwas| their former attachment to him, ver 
vith the people of God under the law | 12—20. Te had indeed preached to 
if Moses. They were under restraints, | them amidst much infirmity, and 
ind were admitted to comparatively | much that was fitted to prejudice 
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them against him (ver. 13); but they 
had disregarded that, and had evinced 
towards him the highest proofs of at- 
tachment—so, much so, that they had 
received him as an angel of God (ver. 
14), and had been ready to pluck out 
their own eyes to give them to him, 
ver. 15, With great force, therefore, 
he asks them why they had changed 
their views towards him so far as to 
forsake his doctrines? Had he be- 
come their enemy by telling the truth? 
ver. 16. He tenderly addresses them, 
therefore, as little children, and says, 
that he has the deepest solicitude for 
their welfare, and the deepest anxiety 
on account of their danger—a solici- 
tude which he compares (ver. 19,) 
with the pains of child-birth. 

(5.) In order to enforce the whole 
subject, and to show the true nature 
of the conformity to the law compared 
with the liberty of the gospel, he alle- 
gorizes an interesting part of the 
Mosaic history—the history of the 
two children of Abraham; ver. 21—31. 
The condition of Hagar—a slave— 
ander the command of a master— 
harshly treated—cast out and disown- 
ed, was an apt illustration of the con- 
dition of those who were under the 
servitude of the law. It would strik- 
ingly represent Mount Sinai, and the 
law that was promulgated there, and 
the condition of those who were un- 
der the law. That, too, was a con- 
dition of servitude. The law was 
stern,and showed no mercy. It was like 
a master of a slave, and would treat 
those who were under it with arigidness 
that might be compared with the con- 
dition of Hagar and her son; ver. 24, 
25. That same Mount Sinai also was a 
fair representation of Jerusalem as it 
was then—a city full ofrites and cere- 
monies, where the law reigned with ri- 
gour, where there was a burdensome 
system of religion, and where there 
was none of the freedom which the 
gospel would furnish; ver. 25. On 
the other hand, the children of the 
free woman were an apt illustration 
of those who were made free from the 
oppresive ceremonies of the law by the 
gospel; ver. 22. That Jerusalem was 
free. The new system from heaven 
was one of liberty and rejoicing ; ver. 
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26,27. Christians were, like Isaac, 
the children of promise, and were not 
slaves to the law; ver. 28,31. And 
as there was a command (ver. 30) to 
cast out the bondwoman and her son, 
so the command now was to reject 
all that would bring the mind into ig- 
noble servitude, and prevent its enjoy- 
ing the full freedom of the gospel. 
The whole argument is, that it would 
be as unreasonable for those who were 
Christians to submit again to the Jew- 
ish rites and ceremonies, as it would 
be for a freeman to sell himself into 
slavery. And the design of the whole 
is, to recall them from the conformity 
to Jewish rites and customs, and from 
their regarding them as now binding 
on Christians, 

1. Now I say. He had before said 
(ch. iii. 24, 25) that while they were 
under the law they were in a state 
of minority. This sentiment he pro- 
ceeds further to illustrate by showing 
the true condition of one who was a 
minor. {J That the heir. Any heir 
to an estate, or one who has a pro- 
spect of an inheritance. No matter 
how great is the estate; no matter 
how wealthy his father ; no matter to 
how elevated a rank he may be raised 
on the moment that he enters on his 
inheritance, yet till that time he is in 
the condition of a servant. {J As 
long asheisachild. Until he arrives 
at the age. The word rendered 
“child” (v#a13s) properly means an 
infant ; literally, one not speaking (+m 
insep. un, taxes), and hence a child 
or babe, but without any definite limi- 
tation —Rob. It is used as the word in- 
fant is with us in Jaw, to denote a min- 
or. [ Differeth nothing from a servant, 
That is, he has no more control of his 
property; he has it not at his com- 
mand. This does not mean that he does 
not differ in any respect, but only that 
tn the matter under consideration he 
does not differ. He differs in his pro- 
spects of inheriting the property, and 
in the affections of the father, and 
usually in the advantages of educa- 
tion, and in the respect and attention 
shown him. but in regard to property, 
he docs not differ, and he is like a 
servant, under the control and direc- 
tion of others. 9 Though he be lord 
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8 Even so we, when we were 
Lrudiments. Co).2.8.20. 


of all. That is, in prospect. Ile 
has a prospective right to all the pro- 
perty, which no one else has. The 
word “lord” here (xvgos), is used in 
the same sense in which it is often in 
the Scriptures, to denote master or 
owner. The idea which this is designed 
to illustrate is, that the condition 
of the Jews before the coming of the 
Messiah was inferior in many respects 
to what the condition of the friends of 
God would be under him—as inferior 
as the condition of an heir was before 
he was of age,to what it would be when 
he should enter on his inheritance. 
The Jews claimed, indeed, that they 
were the children or the sons of God, 
a title which the apostle would not 
withhold from the pious part of the 
nation ; but it was a condition in which 
they had not entered on the full inhe- 
ritance, and which was far inferior to 
that of those who had embraced the 
Messiah, and who were admitted to 
the full privileges of sonship. They 
were indeed heirs. They were inte- 
rested in the promises. But still they 
were in a condition of comparative 
servitude, and could be made free only 
by the gospel. 

2. But is under. Is subject to 
their control and direction. Q J'u- 
tors. The word tutor with us properly 
means instructor. But this is not 
quite the sense of the original. The 
word sxizegoxro; properly means a stew- 
ard, manager, agent; Matt. xx. 8; 
Luke viii. 3. As used here, it refers 
to one—usually a slave or a freedman 
—to whose care the boys of a family 
were committed, who trained them up, 
accompanied them to school, or some- 
times instructed them at home; comp. 
Note on ch. iii.24. Such a one would 
have the control of them. { And 
governors. This word  (aixdvoyo; 
means a house-manager, an overseer, 
a steward. It properly refers to one 
who had authority over the slaves or 
servants of a family, to assign them 
their tasks and portions. They gen- 
erally, also, had the management of 
the affairs of the household, and of 
the accounts. They were commonly 
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children, were in bondage under 
the ! elements of the world ; 


slaves, who were intrusted with this 
office as a reward for fidelity ; though 
sometimes free persons were employ- 
ed; Luke xvi.1,3,8. These persons 
had also charge of the sons of a fami- 
ly, probably in respect to their pecu- 
niary matters, and thus differed from 
those called tutors. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to mark the difference 
in the words with great accuracy. 
The general meaning of the apostle 
is, that the heir was under goverr- 
ment and restraint. § Until the 
time appointed of the father. The 
time fixed for his entering on the in- 
heritance. ‘The time when he chose 
to give him his portion of the pro- 
perty. The law with us fixes the age 
at twenty-one when a son shall be at 
liberty to manage for himself. Other 
countries have affixed other times. 
But still, the time when the son shall 
inherit the father’s property must be 
fixed by the father himself if he is 
living, or may be fixed by his will if 
he is deceased. ‘The son cannot claim 
the property when he comes of age. 
3. Even so we. We who were 
Jews—for so I think the word here is to 
be limited, and not extended to the 
heathen, as Bloomfield supposes. 
The reasons for limiting it are, (1). 
That the heathens in no sense sus- 
tained such a relation to the law 
and promises of God as is here sup- 
posed; (2.) Such an interpretation 
would not be pertinent to the design 
of Paul. Ile is stating reasons why 
there should not be subjection to the 
laws of Moses, and his argument is, 
that that condition was like that of 
bondage or minorship. ( When we 
were children (vizim). Minors; see 
Note on ver. 1. The word is not 
vio, sons ; but the idea is, that they 
were in a state of nonage ; and though 
heirs, yet were under severe discipline 
and regimen. They were under a 
kind of government that was fitted 
to that state, and not to the condition 
of those who had entered on their in- 
heritance. Were in bondage. In 
a state of servitude. Treated as 
servants or slaves. J Under the eie- 
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_4 But when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his 
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Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, 


SO Es et eG ST 


ments of the world. Marg. Rudi- 
ments. The word rendered elements 
(sing. oreieiov), properly means a 
row or series ; a little step; a pin or 
peg, as the gnomen of a dial; and then 
any thing elementary, as a sound, a 
letter. It then denotes the elements or 
rudiments of any kind of instruction, 
and in the New Testament is applied 
to the first lessons or principles of reli- 
gion; Ileb. v.15. It is applied to the 
elements or component parts of the 
physical world ; 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12. ere 
the figure is kept up of the reference 
to the infant (ver. 1, 3); and the idea 
is, that lessons were taught under the 
Jewish system adapted to their non- 
age—to a state of childhood. They 
were treated as children under tutors 
and governors. ‘The phrase ‘the 
elements of the world,” occurs also in 
Col. ii. 8,20. Inver. 9 of this chap- 
ter, Paul speaks of these lessons as 
“beggarly elements,” referring to the 
same thing ashere. Different opinions 
have been held as to the reason whiy 
the Jewish institutions are here call- 
ed “the elements of the world.” 
Rosenmiiller supposes it was because 
many of those rites were common to 
the Jews and to the heathen -— as they 
also had altars, sacrifices, temples, 
libations, &c. Doddridge supposes 
it was because those rites were adapted 
to the low conceptions of children, 
who were most affected with sensible 
objects, and have no taste for spiritual 
and heavenly things. Locke supposes 
it was because those institutions led 
them not beyond this world, or into 
the possession and taste of their 
heavenly inheritance. It is probable 
that there is allusion to the Jewish 
manner of speakiug, so common in 


isnot true; itis not that they were 
adapted to foster a worldly spirit— 
for that is not true; it is not that they 
had their origin from this world—for 
that is not true; noris it from the 
fact that they resembled the insti- 
tutions of the heathen world —for that 
is as little true; but it is, that, like 
the things of the world, they were 
transient, temporary, and of little 
value. They were unsatisfactory in 
their nature, and were soon to pass 
away, and to give place to a better 
system— as the things of this world 
are soon to give place to heaven. 

4, But when the fulness of the time 
was come. The full time appointed 
by the Father ; the completion (filling 
Up, TAreapu,) of the designated period 
for the coming of the Messiah; see 
Notes on Isa. xlix. 7,8; 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
The sense is, that the time which had 
been predicted, and when it was pro- 
per that he should come, was com- 
plete. The exact period had arrived 
when all things were ready for his 
coming. It is often asked why he did 
not come sooner, and why mankind 
did not have the benefit of his incar- 
nation and atonement immediately 
after the fall? Why were four 
thousand dark and gloomy years 
allowed to roll on, and the world 
suffered to sink deeper and deeper in 
ignorance and sin? To these ques- 
tions perhaps no answer entirely satis- 
factory can be given. God undoubt- 
edly saw reasons which we cannot 
see, and reasons which we shall ap- 
prove if they are disclosed to us. It 
may be observed, however, that this 
delay of redemption was in entire ac- 
cordance with the whole system of 
divine arrangements, and with all tho 


the Scriptures, where this world is | divine interpositionsin favour of men. 
opposed to the kingdom of God, and | Men are suffered long to pitie in want, 
where it is spoken of as transient and ; to suffer from disease, to encounter 
worthless compared with the fature | the evils of ignorance, before inter- 
glory. The world is fading, unsatis- ; position is granted. On all the sub- 
factory, temporary. In allusion to! jects connected with liuman comfort 
this common use of the word, the ; and improvement, the same questions 
Sewish institutions are called the | may be asked as on the subjicct of re- 
worldly rudiments. It is not that | demption. Why was the invention of 
they were in themselves evil—for that ‘the art of printing so long detayed, 
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and men suffered to remain in ignor- 
ance? Why was the discovery of 
vaccination delayed so long, and mil- 
lions suffered to die who might have 
been saved? Why was not the bark 
of Peru sooner known, and why did 
80 many millions die who might have 
been saved by its use? So of most of 
the medicines, and of the arts and 
inventions that go to ward off disease, 
and to promote the intelligence, the 
comfort, and the salvation of man. 
In respect to all of these, it may be 
true that they are made known at the 
very best time, the time that will on 
the whole most advance the welfare 
of the race. And so of the incarna- 
tion and work of the Saviour. It was 
seen by God to be tho desi time, the 
time when on the whole the race 
would be most benefited by his com- 
ing. Even with our limited and im- 
perfect vision, we can see the follow- 
ing things in regard to its being the 
most fit and proper time. (1.) It was 
just the time when all the prophecies 
centred in him, and when there could 
be no doubt about their fulfilment. It 
was important that such an event 
should be predicted in order that there 
might be full evidence that he came 
from heaven ; and yet in order that 
prophecy may be seen to have been 
uttered by God, it must be so far be- 
fore the event as to make it impos- 
sible to have been the result of mere 
human conjecture. (2.) It was pro- 
per that the world should be brought 
to see its need of a Saviour, and that 
a fair and satisfactory opportunity 
should be given to men to try all other 
schemes of salvation that they might 
be prepared to welcome this. This 
had been done. Four thousand years 
were sufficient to show to man his own 
powers, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to devise some scheme of sal- 
vation. The opportunity had been 
furnished under every circumstance 
that could be deemed favourable. The 
most profound and splendid talent of 
the world had been brought to bear 
on it, especially in Greece and Rome; 
and ample opportunity had beer given 
to make a fair trial of the various 
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power to meet and arrest crime ; to 
purify the heart ; to promote public 
morals, and to support man in his 
trials ; their power to conduct him to 
the true God, and to give him a well- 
founded hope of immortality. All 
had failed ; and then it was a proper 
time for the Son of God to come and 
to reveala better system. (3.) It was 
a time when the world was at peace. 
The temple of Janus, closed only in 
times of peace, was then shut, though 
it had been but once closed before 
during the Roman history. What an 
appropriate time for the “Prince of 
Peace’ to come! The world was, to 
a great extent, under the Roman 
sceptre. Communications between 
different parts of the world were then 
more rapid and secure than they had 
been at any former period, and the 
gospel could be more easily propa- 
gated. Further, the Jews were scat- 
tered in almost all lands, acquainted 
with the promises, looking for the 
Messiah, furnishing facilities to their 
own countrymen the apostles to 
preach the gospel in numerous syna- 
gogucs, and qualified, if they em- 
braced the Messiah, to become most 
zealous and devoted missionaries. 
The same language, the Greek, was, 
moreover, after the time of Alexander 
the Great, the common language of 
no small part of the world, or at least 
was spoken and understood among a 
considerable portion of the nations of 
the earth. At no period before had 
there been so extensive a use of the 
same language. (4.) It was a proper 
period to make the new system known, 
It accorded with the benevolence of 
God, that it should be delayed no 
longer than that the world should be 
in a suitable state for receiving the 
Redeemer. When that period, there- 
fore, had arrived, God did not delay, 
but sent his Son on the great work of 
the world’s redemption. God sent 
This implies that the 
Son of God had an existence before 
his incarnation; see John xvi. 28. 
he Saviour is often represented as 
sent into the world, and as coming 
forthfrom God. §& Made of a woman, 


systems of religion devised on national | In human nature ; born of a woman, 
happiness and individual welfare; their | This also implies that he had another 
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5 To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit # of his 


@ Ro.8.15,17. 


nature than that which was derived 


from the woman. On the supposition 
that he was a mere man, how un- 
meaning would this assertion be! 
How natural to ask, in what other 
way could he appear than to be born 
of a woman? Why was he particu- 
larly designated as coming into the 
world in this manner? How strange 
would it sound if it were said, ‘‘ In the 
sixteenth century came Faustus So- 
cinus preaching Unitarianism, made 
ofa woman !” or, “ In the eighteenth 
century came Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
born of @ woman, preaching the doc- 
trines of Socinus!’’ How else could 
they appear? would be the natural 
inquiry. What was there peculiar in 
their birth and origin that rendered 
such language necessary? ‘The lan- 
guage implies that there were other 
ways in which the Saviour might have 
come; that there was something 
peculiar in the fact that he was born 
of a woman ; and that there was some 
special reason why that fact should 
be made prominently a matter of 
record. The promise was (Gen. iii. 
15) that the Messiah should be the 
‘“‘seed”’ or the descendant of woman; 
and Paul probably here alludes to the 
fulfilment of that promise. {| Made 
under the law. As one of the human 
race, partaking of human nature, he 
was subject to the law of God. Asa 
man he was bound by its requirements, 
and subject to its control. He took 
his place under the law that he might 
accomplish an important purpose for 
those who were under it. He made 
himself subject to it that he might 
become one of them, and secure their 
redemption. 

5. T'o redeem them. By his death 
as an atoning sacrifice ; see Note on 
chap. iii, 18. Q Them that were 
undcr the law. Sinners, who had 
violated the law, and who were ex- 
posed to its dread penalty. § That 
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Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. 

7 Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son; and if a 
son, then an heir of God through 
Christ. 


we might receive the adoption of sons 
Be adopted as the sons or the children 
of God; see Notes, John i. 12; Rom. 
viii. 15. 

G. And because ye are sons. Asa 
consequence of your being adopted 
into the family of God, and being re- 
garded as his sons. It follows as a 
part of his purpose of adoption that 
his children shall have the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus. Q The Spirit of las 
Son. The spirit of the Lord Jesus ; 
the spirit which animated him, or 
which he evinced. ‘The idea is, that 
as the Lord Jesus was enabled to ap- 
proach God with the language of 
endearment and love, so they would 
be. Ile, being the true and exalted 
Son of God, had the spirit appropri- 
ate to such a relation; they being 
adopted, and made like him, have the 
same spirit. The “spirit” here refer- 
red to does not mean, as I suppose, 
the Holy Spirit as such; nor the mir- 
aculous endowments of the Iloly 
Spirit, but the spirit which made them 
like the Lord Jesus; the spirit by 
which they were enabled to approach 
God as his children, and use the reve- 
rent, and tender, and affectionate 
language of a child addressing a fa- 
ther. It is that language used by 
Christians when they have evidence 
of adoption; the expression of the 
warm, and elevated, and glowing 
emotions which they have when they 
can approach God as their God, and 
address him as their Father. { Cry- 
ing. That is, the spirit thus cries, 
Tivsuea—xedgor. Comp. Notes, Rom. 
vili. 26, 27. In Rom. viii. 15 it is, 
“wherewith we cry.” § Abba, Fa- 
ther ; see Note, Rom. viii. 13. It is 
said in the Babylonian Gemara, a 
Jewish work, that it was not permit- 
ted slaves to use the title of Abba in 
addressing the master of the family 
to which they belonged. If so, then 
the language which Christians are 
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8 Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God, ye did service unto 
them which by nature are no 
gods. 


1 or, back. 


here represented as using is the lan- 
guage of freemen, and denotes that 
they are not under the servitude of sin. 

7. Wherefore. In consequence of 
this privilege of addressing God as 
your Father. ¥ Thou art no more. 
You whoare Christians, JA servant. 
In the servitude of sin; or treated as 
a servant by being bound under the 
oppressive rites and ceremonics of 
the law ; comp. Note on ver. 3. J But 
ason. <Achild of God, adopted into 
his family, and to be treated as a son. 
{i And ifa son, &c. Entitled to all 
the privileges of a son, and of course 
to be regarded as an heir through the 
Redeemer, and with him. 
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9 But now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye ! again to 
the weak and beggarly 2 elements, 

2 rudiments. 


ye knew not God. In your state of 
heathenism, when you had no know- 
ledge of the true God and of his ser- 
vice. The object is not to apologize 
for what they did, because they did 
not know God; it is to state the fact 
that they were in a state of gross and 
galling servitude. J Ye did service. 
This does not express the force of the 
original, The meaning is, “‘ Ye were 
slaves to (iovasicwrs) ; you were ina 
condition of servitude, as opposed to 
the freedom of the gospel ;” comp. 
ver. 3, where the same word is used 
to describe the state of the Jews. 
The drift of the apostle is, to show 


See the; that the Jews and Gentiles, before 


sentiment here expressed explained in | their conversion to Christianity, were 


the Note on Rom. viii. 17. 


&. Howheit. But,’aaaz. ‘The ad- 


jin a state of vassalage or servitude, 
‘and that it was absurd in the highest 


dress in this verse and the following ; degree to return to that condition 


is evidently to the portion of the 
Galatians who had been heathen. 
This is probably indicated by the 
particle 4aa2z, but denoting a transi- 
tion. 


again. J Unto them which by nature 
are no gods. Idols, or false gods. 
The expression “ by nature,” guzt:, ac- 
cording to Grotius, means, in fact, 


In the previous verses Paul | re ipsa. ‘The sense is, that they really 


had evidently had the Jewish converts { had no pretensions to divinity. Many 


more particularly in his eye, and had 
described their former condition as 
one of servitude to the Mosaic rites 
and customs, and had shown the in- 
conveniences of that condition, com- 
pared with the freedom iinparted by 
the gospel. ‘l'o complete the descrip- 
tion, he refers also to the Gentiles, as 
a condition of worse servitude still, 
and shows (ver. 9) the absurdity of 
their turning back to a state of bon- 
dage of any kind, after the glorious 
deliverance which they had obtained 
from the degrading servitude of 
pagan rites. The sense is, ‘If the 
Jews were in such a state of servitude, 
how much more galling and severe 
was that of those who lad been hea- 
thens. Yet from that servitude the 
gospel had delivered them, and made 
them freemen. IJfow absurd now to 
go back to a state of vassalage, and to 
become servants under the oppressive 
tites of the Jewish law!” Y When 


of them were imaginary beings ; many 


were the objects of creation, as the 
sun, and winds, and streams; and 
many were departed heroes that had 
been exalted to be objects of worship. 
Yet the servitude was real. It fet- 
tered their faculties ; controlled their 
powers ; bound their imagination, and 
commanded their time and property, 
and made them slaves. Idolatry is 
always slavery; and the servitude of 
sinners to their passions and appetites, 
to lust. and gold, and ambition, is not 
less galling and severe than was the 
servitude to the pagan gods or the 
Jewish rites, or than is the servitude 
of the African now to a harsh and 
eruel master. Of all Christians it 
may be said that before their conver- 
sion they “did service,” or were slaves 
to harsh and cruel masters; and no- 
thing but the gospel has made them 
free. It inay be added, that the chains 
of idelatry all over the workl are as 
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whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage ? 


fast riveted and as galling as they 
were in Galatia, and that nothing but 
the same gospel which Paul preached 
there can break those chains and re- 
store man to freedom. 

9. But now, &c. The sense is, that 
since they had been made free from 
their ignoble servitude in the worship 
of false gods, and had been admitted 
to the freedom found in the worship 
of the true God, it was absurd that 
they should return again to that which 
was truly slavery or bondage, the ob- 
servance of the rites of the Jewish 
law. J That ye have known God. 
The true God, and the ease and free- 
dom of his service in the gospel. {J Or 
rather are known of Gud. The sense 
is, “ Or, to speak more accurately or 
precisely, are known by God.” The 
object of this correction is to avoid 
the impression which might be derived 
from the former phrase that their ac- 
quaintance with God was owing to 
themselves. We therefore states, that 
it was rather that they were known of 
God ; that it was all owing to him 
that they had been brought to an ac- 
quaintauce with himself. Perhaps, 
also, he means to bring into view the 
idea that it was a favour and privilege 
to be known by God, and that there- 
fore it was the more absurd to turn 
back to the weak and beggarly cle- 
ments. ¥ How turn ye again. Marg. 
Back. ‘ Ilow is it that you are re- 
turning to such a bondage?’’ ‘The 
question implies surprise and indigna- 
tion that they should doit. To the 
weak and beaqarly clements. To the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, imposing a servitude really not 
less severe than the customs of pagan- 
ism. On the word elements, see Note 
on ver.3. They are called “ weak” 
because they had no power to save 
the soul ; no power to justify the sin- 
ner before God. They are called 
“beggarly” (Gr. rraxe, poor), be- 
cause they could not impart spiritual 
riches. ‘They really could confer few 
benefits on man. Or it may be, as 
Locke supposes, because the law kept 
men in the poor estate of pupils from 
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10 Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 


the full enjoyment of the inheritance; 


ver. 1—3. GF Whereunto ye desire 
again to be in bondage. As if you 
had a wish to be under servitude. 
The absurdity is as great as it would 
be for a man who had been freed from 
slavery to desire again his chains. 
They had been freed by the gospel 
from the galling servitude of heathen- 
ism, aud they now again had sunk into 
the Jewish observances, as if they 
preferred slavery to freedom, and 
were willing to go from one form of it 
to another. The main idea is, that it 
is absurd for men who have been made 
free by the gospel to go back again 
into any kind of servitude or bondage. 
We may apply it to Christians now. 
Many sink into a kind of servitude 
not less galling than was that to sin 
before their conversion. Some be- 
come the slaves of mere ceremonies 
and forms in religion. Some are 
slaves to fashion, and the world yet 
rules them with the hand of a tyrant. 
They have escaped, it may be, from 
the galling chains of ambition, and 
degrading vice, and low sensuality ; 
but they became slaves to the love of 
money, or of dress, or of the fashions 
of the world, as if they loved slavery 
and chains ; and they seem no more 
able to break loose than the slave is 
to break the bonds which bind him. 
And some are slaves to some expen- 
sive and foolish habit. Professed 
Christians, and Christian ministers 
too, become slaves to the disgusting 
and loathsome habit of using tobacco, 
bound by a servitude as galling and as 
firm as that which ever shackled the 
limbs of an African. I grieve to add 
also that many professed Christians 
are slaves to the habit of “ sitting 
long at the wine’ and indulging in it 
freely. O that such knew the liberty 
of Christian freedom, and would break 
away from all such shackles, and show 
how the gospel frees men from all 
foolish and absurd customs ! 

10. Ye observe. The object of this 
verse is to speci/'y some of the things 
to which they had become enslaved 
q Days. The days here referred to 
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11 I am afraid of you, lest I 


GALATIANS, 


LA. D. 58. 
12 Brethren, I beseech you, be 


have bestowed upon you labour |asl am; for 1 amas ye are; ye 


in vain. 


are doubtless the days of the Jewish 


festivals. They had numerous days 
of such observances, and in addition 
to those specified in the Old Tes- 
tament, the Jews had added many 
others as days commemorative of the 
destruction and rebuilding of the 
temple, and of other important events 
in their history. It is not a fair in- 
terpretation of this to suppose that 
the apostle refers to the Sabbath, 
properly so called, for this was a part 
of the Decalogue; and was observed 
by the Saviour himself, and by the 
apostles also. It 7s a fair inter- 
pretation to apply it to all those days 
which are not commanded to be kept 
holy inthe Scriptures ; and hence the 
passage is as applicable to the obser- 
vance of saints’ days, and days in hon- 
our of particular events in sacred his- 
tory, as to the days observed by the 
Galatians. There isas real servitude 
in the observance of the numerous 
festivals, and fasts in the Papal com- 
munion and in some Protestant 
churches, as there was in the obser- 
vance of the days in the Jewish eccle- 
siastical calendar, and for any thing 
that I can see, such observances are 
as inconsistent now with the freedom 
of the gospel as they were in the time 
of Paul. We should observe as sea- 
sons of holy time what it can be pro- 
ved God has commanded us, and no 
more. GF And months. The festivals 
of the new moon, kept by the Jews. 
Num. x. 10; xxviii. 11—14. On this 
festival, in addition to the daily sac- 
rifice, two bullocks, a ram, and seven 
sheep of a year old were offered in 
sacrifice. The appearance of the new- 
moon was announced by the sound of 
trumpets. See Jahn, Archae. § 352. 
q{ And times. Stated times ; festivals 
returning periodically, as the Pass- 
over, the feast of Pentecost, and the 
feast of Tabernacles. See Jahn, 
Archae. chap. 3. § 346—3580. (J And 
years. The sabbatical year, or the 
year of jubilee. See Jahn as above. 
ll. L amafraid of you, &. I 
have fears respecting you. [lis fears 


have not injured me atall. 


were that they had no genuine Chris- 
tian principle. They had been so 
easily perverted and turned back to 
the servitude of ceremonies and rites, 
that he was apprehensive that there 
could be no real Christian principle 
in the case. What pastor has not often 
had such fears of his people, when 
he sees them turn to the weak and 
beggarly elements of the world, or 
when, after having “run well,” he 
sees them become the slaves of fa- 
shion, or of some habit inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the gospel ? 

12. Brethren, 1 bescech you, be as 
Iam, &c. There is great brevity in 
this passage, and no little obscurity, 
and a great many different inter- 
pretations have been given of it by 
commentators. ‘The various views 
expressed may be seenin Bloomfield’: 
Crit. Dig. Locke renders it, “ Let 
you and I be as if we were all one, 
Think yourselves to be very me; as I in 
my own mind put no difference at all 
between you and myself”? Koppe 
explains it thus: Imitate my example; 
for I, though a Jew by birth, care no 
more for Jewish rites than you.” 
Rosenmiiller explains it, ‘‘Imitate my 
manner of life in rejecting the Jewish 
rites; asI, having renounced the Jew- 
ish rites, was much like you when I 
preached the gospel to you.”’ Other in- 
terpretations may be seenin Chandler, 
Doddridge, Calvin, &c. In our vers 
sion there seems to be an impropriety 
of expression; for if he was as they 
were it would seem to be a matter of 
course that they would be like him, or 
would resemble him. ‘The sense of 
the passage, however, it seems to me 
cannot: be difficult. The reference is 
doubtless to the Jewish rites and cus- 
toms, and to the question whether 
they were binding on Christians. 
Paul's object is to persuade them to 
abandon them. Ile appeals to them, 
therefore, by his own example. And 
it means evidertly, “ Imitate me in 
this thing. Foliow my exampie, and 
yield no conformity to those rites and 
customs.” The ground on which he 
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13 Ye know how, through @ in- 
firmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you at the first: 

14 And my temptation which 

@ 1Co,2,3. 


asks them to imitate him may be 


either, (1.) That he had abandoned 
them or, (2.) Because he asks them 
to yield a@ point to him. He had done 
so in many instances for their welfare, 
and had made many sacrifices for their 
salvation, and he now aks them to 
yield this one point, and to become as 
he was, and to cease these Jewish ob- 
servances, as he had done. ¢ For I 
amas ye are. Gr. “For I as ye.” This 
means, I suppose, ‘For I have con- 
formed to your customs in many 
things. I have abandoned my own 
peculiarities ; given up my customs as 
far as possible ; conformed to you as 
Gentiles as far as I could do, inorder to 
benefit and save you. I have laid aside 
the peculiarity of the Jew on the prin- 
ciple of becoming all things to all men 
(Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 20—22), in order 
that I might save you. I ask in re- 
turn only the slight sacrifice that you 
will now become like me in the matter 
ander consideration.” {J Ye have not 
injured.me at all. “It is not a per- 
sonal matter. I have no cause of 
complaint. You have done me no per- 
sonal wrong. ‘There is no variance 
between us ; no unkind feeling; no in- 
jury done as individuals. I may, 
therefore, with the more freedom, ask 
you to yield this point, when I assure 
you that I do not feel personally in- 
jured. I have no wrong to complain 
of, and I ask it on higher grounds 
than would be an individual request: 
it is for your good, and the good of the 
great.cause.”’ When Christians turn 
away from the truth, and disregard 
the instructions and exhortations of 
pastors, and become conformed to the 
world, it is not a personal matter, or 
a matter of personal offence to them, 
painfal as it may be to them. They 
havo no peculiar reason to say that they 
are personally injured. It is a higher 
matter. The cause suffers. The in- 
terests of religion are injured. The 
church at large is offended, and the 
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was in my flesh ye despised not 
nor rejected ; but received me as 
an angel of God, even as Christ 
¢ Jesus, 


b 2 Sn.19.27 ; Mal.2.7. o Mat. 10.40. 


his friends.’’ Conformity to the world, 
or a lapse into some sin, is a public 
offence, and should be regarded as an 
injury done to the cause of the Re- 
deemer. It shows the magnanimity of 
Paul, that though they had abandoned 
his doctrines, and forgotten his love 
and his toils in their welfare, he did 
not regard it as a personal offence, 
and did not consider himself person- 
ally injured. An ambitious man or 
an impostor would have made that the 
main, if not the only thing. 

13. Ye know how. To show them 
the folly of their embracing the new 
views which they had adopted, he re- 
minds them of past times, and par- 
ticularly of the strength of the attach- 
ment which they had evinced for him 
in former days. § Through infirmity of 
the flesh. Gr. Weakness (éeSivucr); 
comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. x. 
10; xii. 7. 

14. And my temptation. My trial, 
the thing which was to me a trial and 
calamity. ‘The meaning is, that he 
was afflicted with various calamities 
and infirmities, but that this did not 
hinder their receiving him as an angel 
from heaven. There is, however, a 
considerable variety in the MSS. on 
this verse. Many MSS., instead of 
“my temptation,” read “ your tempta- 
tion ;” and Mill maintains that this is 
the true reading. Griesbach hesitates 
between the two. But it is not very 
important to determine which is the 
truereading. If it should be “ your,” 
then it means that they were tempted 
by his infirmities to reject him ; and 
soit amounts to about the same thing. 
The general sense is, that he had some 
bodily infirmity, perhaps some peri- 
odically returning disease, that was a 
great trial to him, which they bore 
with, with great patience and affec- 
tion. What that was, he has not in- 
formed us, and conjecture is vain. 
q But received meas an angel of God. 
With the utmost respect, as if I had 


Saviour is “wounded in the house of ' been anangel sent from God. { Even 
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15 Where ! is then the blessed- | own eyes, and have given them to 
ness ye spake of? for I bear you | me. 
record, that, if ¢¢ had been possible,| 16 AmI therefore become your 
ye would have plucked out your | enemy, because I tell you the truth? 
1 or, what was. 


as Christ Jesus. As you would have | doctrines which you have embraced, 
done the Redeemer himself. Learn | and the character of those who have 
hence, (1.) That the Lord Jesus is | led you astray, and your own error, a 
superior to an angel of God. (2.)| proofthat I have ceased to be your 
That the highest proof of attachment | friend? How apt are we to feel that 
to a minister, is to receive him as the | the man who tells us of our faults is 
Saviour would be received. (3.) It} our enemy! Howapt are we to treat 
showed their attachment to the Lord | him coldly, and to “cut his acquain- 
Jesus, that they received his apostle | tance,” and to regard him with dislike! 
as they would have received the Sa- | The reason is, he gives us pain; and 
viour himself ; comp. Mat. x. 40. we cannot have pain given us, even by 

15. Where is then the blessedness. | the stone against which we stumble, 
Marg. ‘“‘ What was’’—in accordance | or by any of the brute creation, with- 
with the Greek. The words “ ye | out momentary indignation, or regard- 
spake of’’ are not in the Greek, and | ing them for a time as our enemies. 
should have been printed in Italic. | Besides, we do not like to have an- 
But they obscure the sense at anyj other person acquainted with our 
rate, This is not to be regarded as a | faults and our follies; and we naturally 
question, asking what had become of | avoid the society of those who are 
the blessedness, implying that it had {thus acquainted with us. Such is 
departed ; but it is rather to be re- | human nature; and it requires no 
garded as an exclamation, referring | little grace for us to overcome this, 
to the happiness of that moment, and : and to regard the man who tells us of 


their affection and joy when they thus our faults, or the faults of our families, 
received him. ‘ What blessedness 


asour friend. We love to be flattered, 
you had then! JIow happy was that | and to have our friends flattered; and 
moment! What tenderness of affec- | we shrink with pain from any expos- 
tion! What overflowing joy!’ It/ure, or any necessity for repentance. 
was a time full of joy, and love, and | Hence we become alienated from him 
affectionate confidence. So Tindal 


who is faithful in reproving us for our 
well renders it, ‘‘ Ilow happy were ye | faults. Hence men become oftended 
then!’ In this interpretation, Dod- 


with their ministers when they reprove 

dridge, Rosenmiiller, Bloomfield, | them for their sins. Hence they be- 
Koppe, Chandler, and others concur. !come offended at the truth. Hence 
Locke renders it, ‘‘ What henedic- | they resist the influences of the Holy 
tions did you then pour out on me!” | Spirit, whose office it is to bring the 
q For I bear you record. I testify. | truth to the heart, and to reprove 
{ Ye would have plucked out your own | men for their sins. There is nothing 
eyes, &c. No higher proof of attach- | more difficult than to regard with 
ment could have been given. They steady and unwavering affection the 
loved him so much, that they would | man who faithfully tells us the truth 
have given to him any thing, however | at all times, when that truth is pain- 
dear ; they would have done any thing | ful. Yet he is our best friend. “ Faith- 
to contribute to his welfare. How | ful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
changed, now that they had abandoned | kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” 
his doctrines, and yielded themselves | Prov. xxvii. 6. If I am in danger of 
to the guidance of those who taught a | falling down a precipice, he shows to 
wholly different doctrine ! me the purest friendship who tells me 
16. Am I therefore become your | of it; if 1am in danger of breathing 
ynemy, &c. Is my telling you the|the air of the pestilence, and it can 
truth in regard to the tendency of the ! be avoided, he shows to me pure kind- 
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17 They zealously affect you, but 
*not well; yea, they would ex- 
elude ! you, that ye might affect 
them. 

@ Ro.10.2. 


ness who tells me of it. So still more, 
if I am indulging in a course of con- 
duct that may ruin me, or cherishing 
error that may endanger my salvation, 
he shows me the purest friendship who 
is most faithful in warning me, and 
apprising me of what must be the ter- 
mination of my course. 

17. They zealously affect you; see 
1 Cor. xii. 31 (Gr.); xiv. 39. The 
word here used (Zw), means to be 
zealous towards, 7. ¢., for or against 
any person or thing; usually, in a 
good sense, to be eager for. Here it 
means, that the false teachers made a 
show of zeal towards the Galatians, or 
professed affection for them in order 
to gain them as their followers. They 
were full of ardour, and professed an 
extraordinary concern for their wel- 
fare—-as men always do who are 
demagogues, or who seek to gain 
proselytes. The object of the apostle 
in this is, probably, to say, that it was 
not wholly owing to themselves that 
they had become alienated from the 
doctrines which he had taught. Great 
pains had been taken to do it; and 
there had been a show of zeal which 
would be likely to endanger any per- 
son. ¥ But not well. Not with good 
motives, or with good designs. {[ Yea, 
they would exclude you. Marg. Us. 
A few printed editions of the New 
Testament have jua:, us, instead of 
buds, you-—Mill, The word exclude 
here probably means, that they en- 
deavoured to exclude the Galatians 
from the love and affection of Paul. 
They would shut them out from 
that, in order that they might secure 
them for their own purposes, If the 
reading in the margin, however, 
should be retained, the sense would 
be clearer. ‘‘ They wish to exclude 
ws, t. ¢., me, the apostle, in order 
that they may have you wholly to 
themselves. Ifthey can once get rid 
of your attachment to me, then they 
will have no difficulty in securing you 
for themselves.” This reading, says 


1 or, us. 
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18 But ¢¢ zs good to be zealously 
affected always >in a good thing, 
and not only when I am present 
with you. 

b 1 Co.15.58. 


Rosenmiiller, is found “in many of 


the best codices, and versions, and fa- 
thers.”’ It is adopted by Doddridge, 
Locke, and others. The main idea is 
ciear: Paul stood in the way of their 
designs, The Galatians were truly 
attached to him, and it was necessary, 
in order to accomplish their ends, to 
withdraw their affections from him. 
When false teachers have designs on 
a people, they begin by alienating 
their confidence and affections from 
their pastors and teachers. They 
can hope for no success until this is 
done ; and hence the efforts of error- 
ists, and of infidels, and of scorners, 
is to undermine the confidence of a 
people in the ministry, and when this 
is done there is little difficulty in 
drawing them over to their own pur- 
poses. | That ye might affect them. 
The same word as in the former part 
of the verse,—‘ that ye might zeal- 
ously affect them’’—7. ¢., that ye 
might show ardent attachment to 
them. Their first work is to manifest 
special interest for your welfare ; their 
second, to alienate you from him who 
had first preached the gospel to you ; 
their object, not your salvation, or 
your real good, but to secure your 
zealous love for themselves. 

18, But itis good to be zealously 
affected. The meaning of this is, 
“ Understand me: [ do not speak 
against zeal. I have not a word to 
say in its disparagement. In itself, 
it is good; and their zeal would be 
good if it were ina good cause.” Pro- 
bably, they relied much on their zeal; 
perhaps they maintained, as errorists 
and deceivers are very apt to do, that 
zeal was sufficient evidence of the 
goodness of their cause, and that per- 
sons who are so very zealous could 
not possibly be bad men. How often 
is this plea set up by the friends of 
errorists and deceivers! J And not 
only when [ am present with you. It 
seems to me that there is great adroit- 
ness and great delicacy of irony in 
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19 My @ little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you, 
20I desire to be present with 
@ 1 Co.4.15. 


this remark; and that the apostle 
intends to remind them as gently as 
possible, that it would have been as 
well for them to have shown their zeal 
in a good cause when he was absent, 
as well as when he was with them. 
The sense may be, “ You were ex- 
ceedingly zealous in a good cause 
when I was with you. You loved the 
truth; you loved me. Since I left 
you, and as soon almost as I was out 
of your sight, your zeal died away, 
and your ardent love for me was trans- 
ferred to others, Suffer me to re- 
mind you, that it would be well to be 
zealous of good when I am away, as 
well as when I am with you. There is 
not much true affection in that which 
dies away as soon as a man's back is 
turned.” ‘The doctrine is, that true 
zeal or love will live alike when the 
object is near and when it is removed; 
when our friends are present with us, 
and when they leave us; when their eye 
is upon us, and when itis turned away. 

19. My litile children. Tho lan- 
guage of tender affection, such as a 
parent would use towards his own off- 
spring; see Note, 1 Cor. iv. 15; 
comp. Mat. xviii. 3; John xiii. 33; 
1 John ii. 1, 12, 18; iv. 4; v. 21. 
The idea here is, that Paul felt that 
he sustained towards them the rela- 
tion of a father, and he had for them 
the deep and tender feelings of a par- 
ent. § Of whom I travail in birth 
again. For whose welfare I am 
deeply anxious : and for whom I en- 
dure deep anguish; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
15. His anxiety for them he com- 
pares to the deepest sufferings which 
human nature endures; and his lan- 
guage here is a striking illustration 
of what ministers of the gospel should 
feel, and do sometimes feel, in regard 
to their people. J Until Christ be 
formed in you. The name Christ is 
often used to denote his religion, or 
the principles of his gospel ; see Note 
on Rom. xiii. 14. Here it means, 
until Christ reigns wholly in your 
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you now, and to change my voice ; 
for ! I stand in doubt of you. 
21 Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, doyenot hearthelaw? 
1 or, Ian perplexed for you. 


hearts ; till you wholly and entirely 


embrace his doctrines ; and till you 
become wholly imbued with his spirit; 
see Col. i. 27. 

20. I desire to be present with you 
now. They had lost much by his 
absence; they had changed their 
views; they had in some measure 
become alienated from him; and he 
wishes that he might be again with 
them, as he was before. He would 
hope to accomplish much more by his 
personal presence than he could by 
letter. { And to change my voice. 
That is, from complaint and censure, 
to tones of entire confidence. § For 
L stand in doubt of you. Marg. 1 
am perplexed for you.” On the 
meaning of the word here used, see 
Note on 2 Cor. iv.8. ‘The sense is 
plain. Paul had much reason to 
doubt the sincerity and the solidity 
of their Christian principles, and he 
was deeply anxious on that account. 

21. Tell me, &c. Inorder to show 
fully the nature and the effect of the 
law, Paul here introduces an illustra- 
tion from an important fact in the 
Jewish history. This allegory has 
given great perplexity to expositors. 
and, in some respects, it is attended 
with real difficulty. An examination 
of the difficulties will be found in the 
larger commentaries. My object, 
without examining the expositions 
which have been proposed, will be to 
state, in as few words as possible, the 
simple meaning and design of the al- 
legory. The design it is not difficult 
to understano’ It is to show the effect 
of being under the bondage or servi-. 
tude of the Jewish law, compared with 
the freedom which the gospel imparts. 
Paul had addressed the Galatians as 
having a real desire to be under bond- 
age, or to be servants; Note on ver, 
9. He had represented Christianity 
as a state of freedom, and Christians 
as the sons of God—not servants, but 
freemen. To show the difference of 
the two conditions, he appeals to two 
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22 For it is written, That Abra-; 23 But he who was of the ¢ pond- 
ham had two sons; the one* by a/ woman was born after the flesh ; 
bond-maid, the other’ by a free, but he of the free woman was by 


woman. 
@ Ge.16.15. 6 Ge.21.1,2. 


cases which would furnish a striking 
illustration ofthem. The one was the 
case of Hagarand her son. The effect 
of bondage was well illustrated there. 
She and her son were treated with 
severity, and were cast out and perse- 
cuted. This was a fair illustration 
of bondage under the law ; of the ser- 
vitude to the laws of Moses; and was 
a fit representation of Jerusalem as 
it was inthe time of Paul. The other 
case was that of Isaac. He was the 
son of a free woman, and was treated 
accordingly. He was regarded as a 
son, not asa servant. And he was a 
fair illustration of the case of those 
who were made free by the gospel. 
They enjoyed a similar freedom and 
sonship, and should not seek a state 
of servitude or bondage. The condi- 
tion of Isaac was a fit illustration of 
the New Jerusalem; the heavenly 
city; the true kingdom of God. But 
Paul does not mean to say, as I sup- 
pose, that the history of the son of 
Hagar and of the son of Rebecca was 
mere allegory, or that the narrative 
by Moses was designed to represent 
the different condition of those who 
were under the law and under the 
gospel. He uses it simply, as showing 
the difference between servitude and 
freedom, and as a striking ILLUSTRA- 
TI0N of the nature of the bondage to 
the Jewish law, and of the freedom of 
the gospel, just as any one may use a 
striking historical fact to illustrate a 
principle. These general remarks 
will constitute the basis of my inter- 
pretation of this celebrated allegory. 
The expression “tell me,’ is one of 
affectionate remonstrance and reason- 
ing ; see Luke vii. 42, “ Tell me, there- 
fore, which of these will love him 
most ?”? Comp. Isa. i. 18, “ Come, 
now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.” 4 Ye that desire to be 
under the law; Note, ver. 9. You 
who wish to yield obedience to the 
laws of Moses. You who maintain 
that conformity to those laws is neces- 


sary to justification. 


promise. 


i ee 


{ Do ye not 
hear the law? Do younot understand 
what the law says? Will you not lis- 
ten to its own admonitions, and the 
instruction which may be derived from 
the law on the subject? The word 
“law” here refers not to the commands 
that were uttered on mount Sinai, 
but to the book of the law. The pas- 
sage to which reference is made is in 
the Book of Genesis; but all the five 
books of Moses were by the Jews 
classed under the general name of 
the law; see Note on Luke xxiv. 44. 
The sense is, ‘‘ Will you not listen to 
a narrative found in one of the books 
of the law itself, fully illustrating the 
nature of that servitude which jou 
wish ?”’ 

22, For it is written; Gen. xvi. 
xxi. J Abraham had twosons. Ish- 
mael and Isaac. Abraham subse- 
quently had several sons by Keturah 
after the death of Sarah; Gen. xxvi. 
1—6. But the two sons by Ilagar 
and Sarah were the most prominent, 
and the events of their lives furnished 
the particular illustration which Paul 
desired. § The one by a bond-maid. 
Ishmael, the son of Hagar. Hagar 
was an Egyptian slave, whom Sarah 
gave to Abraham in order that he 
might not be wholly without posterity; 
Gen. xvi. 3. § The other by a free 
woman. Isaac, the son of Sarah; 
Gen. xxi. 1, 2. 

28. But he who was of the bond- 
woman was born after the flesh. In 
the ordinary course of nature, without 
any special promise, or any unusual 
divine interposition, as in the case of 
Isaac. ( But he of the free woman, 
&c. The birth of Isaac was in ac- 
cordance with a special promise, and 
by a remarkable divine interposition ; 
see Gen. xviii. 10; xxi. 1, 2; Heb. xi. 
11, 12 ; comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 19— 
91. The idea here of Paul is, that 
the son of the slave was in a humble 
and inferior condition from his very 
birth. There was no special promise 
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24 Which things are an alle- 
gory: ¢ for these are the two 
1 covenants; the one from the 


attending him. He was born into a 


state of inferiority and servitude 
which attended him through his whole 
life. Isaac, however, was met with 
promises as soon as he was born, and 
was under the benefit of those pro- 
mises as long as he lived. The object 
of Paul is, to state the truth in regard 
to a condition of servitude and slavery. 
It is attended with evils from begin- 
ning to end; from the birth to the 
grave. By this illustration he means 
to show them the folly of becoming 
the voluntary slaves of the law after 
they had once been made free. 

24. Which things. The different 
accounts of Ishmael and Isaac. J Are 
an allegory. May be regarded alle- 
gorically, or as illustrating great prin- 
ciples in regard to the condition of 
slaves and freemen; and may there- 
fore be used to illustrate the effect of 
servitude to the law of Moses com- 
pared with the freedom of the gospel. 
He does not mean to say that the 
historical record of Moses was not 
true, or was merely allegorical ; nor 
does he mean to say that Moses meant 
this to be an allegory, or that he in- 
tended that it should be applied to the 
exact purpose to which Paul applied 
it. No such design is apparent in the 
narrative of Moses, and it is evident 
that he had no such intention. Nor 
can it be shown that Paul means to be 
understood as saying that Moses had 
any such design, or that his account 
was not a record of a plain historical 
fact. Paul uses it as he would any 
other historical fact that would illus- 
trate the same principle, and he makes 
no more use of it than the Saviour did 
in his parables of real or fictitious 
narratives to illustrate an important 
truth, or than we always do of real 
history to illustrate an important 
principle. The word which is here 
used by Paul (d2anyogiw) is derived 
from #Ados, another, and ayogevw, to 
speak, to speak openly or in public.— 
Passow. It properly means to speak 
any thing otherwise than it is under- 
stood (Passow); to speak allegori- 


GALATIANS. 


[A. D. 88. 


mount 2 Sinai, ® which gendereth 


to bondage, which is Agar. 
@1 Co.10.11. 1 or, testaments. 
2 Sina. & De.33.2. 


cally ; to allegorize. Tho word does 


not occur elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament, nor is it found in the Septua- 
gint, though it occurs often in the 
classic writers. An allegory is a con- 
tinued metaphor; see Blair’s Lec- 
tures, xv. It is a figurative sentence 
or discourse, in which the principal 
object is described by another subject 
resembling it in its properties and 
circumstances.— Webster. Allegories 
are in words what hieroglyphics are 
in painting. The distinction between 
a parable and an allegory is said to 
be, that a parable is a supposed his- 
tory to illustrate some important truth, 
as the parable of the good Samaritan, 
&c.; an allegory is based on real facts. 
It isnot probable, however, that this 
distinction is always carefully observ- 
ed. Sometimes the allegory is based 
on the resemblance to some inanimate 
object, as in the beautiful allegory in 
the eightieth psalm. Allegories, par- 
ables, and metaphors abound in the 
writings ofthe East. Truth was more 
easily treasured up in this way, and 
could be better preserved and trans- 
mitted when it was connected with an 
interesting story. The lively fancy 
of the people of the East also led them 
to this mode of communicating truth ; 
though a love for it is probably found- 
ed in human nature. The best sus- 
tained allegory of any considerable 
length in the world is, doubtless, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; and yet 
this is among the most popular of all 
books. The ancient Jews were ex- 
ceedingly fond of allegories, and even 
turned a considerable part of the Old 
Testament into allegory. The ancient 
Greek philosophers also were fond of 
this mode of teaching. Pythagoras 
instructed his followers in this man- 
ner, and this was common among the 
Greeks, and was imitated much by 
the early Christians.—Calmet. Many 
of the Christian fathers, of the school 
of Origen, made the Old Testament 
almost wholly allegorical, and found 
mysteries in the plainest narratives. 
The Bible became thus with them a 
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25 For this Agar is mount | Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
Sinai in Arabia, and! answereth to | bondage with her children. 


1 or, is in the same rank with. 


book of enigmas, and exegesis con- 


sisted in an ingenious and fanciful ac- 
commodation of all the narratives in 
the scriptures to events in subsequent 
times. ‘The most fanciful, and the 
most ingenious man, on this principle, 
was the best interpreter ; and as any 
man might attach any hidden mystery 
which he chose to the scriptures, they 
became wholly useless as an infallible 
guide. Better principles of interpre- 
tation now prevail; and the great 
truth has gone forth, never more to 
be recalled, that the Bible is to be in- 
terpreted on the same principle as all 
other books; that its language is to 
be investigated by the same laws as 
language in all other books ; and that 
no more liberty is to be taken in alle- 
gorizing the scriptures than may be 
taken with Herodotus or Livy. I¢ is 
lawful to use narratives of real events 
to illustrate important principles al- 
ways. Such a use is often made of 
history ; and such a use, I suppose, the 
apostle Paul makes here of an import- 
ant fact in the history of the Old Tes- 
tament. (J For these are. These 
may be used to represent the two 
covenants. The apostle could not 
mean that thesons of Sarahand Hagar 
were literally the two covenants ; for 
this could not be true, and the declar- 
ation would be unintelligible. In what 
sense could Ishmael be called a@ cove- 
nant? The meaning, therefore, must 
be, that they furnished an apt illustra- 
tion or representation of the two co- 
venants; they would show what the 
nature of the two covenants was. 
The words “ are” and “is’’ are often 
used in this sense in the Bible, to 
denote that one thing represents an- 
other. Thus in the institution of the 
Lord’s supper ; “‘ Take, eat, this is my 
body ” (Matt. xxvi. 26); 7. ¢., this re- 
presents my body. ‘The bread was not 
the living body that was then before 
them. So in ver. 28. “This 1s my 
blood of the new covenant ;’’ 3. ¢., this 
represents myblood. The wine in the 
cup could not be the living blood of the 
Redeemer that was then flowing in his 


veins; see Note on that place ; comp 


Gen. xli. 26. §& The two covenants 
Marg. Testaments. The word means 
here, covenants or compacts; see Note 
on | Cor. xi. 25. ‘The two covenants 
here referred to, are the one on mount 
Sinai made with the Jews, and the 
other that which is made with the 
people of Godin the gospel. ‘The one 
resembles the condition of bondage in 
which Ifagar and her son were; the 
other the condition of freedom in 
which Sarah and Isaac were. J The 
one from the mount Sinai. Marg. 
Sina. The Greek is Sina, though 
the word may be written either way. 
q Which gendereth to bondage. Which 
tends to produce bondage or servitude. 
That is, the laws are stern and severe; 
and the observance of them costly, 
and onerous like a state of bondage ; 
see Note on Acts xv.10. Q Which 
is 4gar. Which Hagar would appro- 
priately represent. ‘The condition of 
servitude produced by the law had a 
strong resemblance to her condition 
as a slave. 

25. For this Agar is mount Sinat, 
This Hagar well represents the law 
given on mount Sinai. No one oan 
believe that Paul meant to say that 
Hagar was literally mount Sinai. A 
great deal of perplexity has been felt 
in regard to this passage, and Bentley 
proposed to cancel it altogether as an 
interpolation. But there is no good 
authority for this. Several MSS. and 
versions read it, “‘ For this Sinai is a 
mountain in Arabia ;” others, ‘ to this 
Hagar Jerusalem answereth,” &c. 
Griesbach has placed these readings 
in the margin, and has marked them 
as not to be rejected as certainly false, 
but as worthy of a more attentive 
examination ; as sustained by some 
plausible arguments, though not in 
the whole satisfactory. The word 
Hagar in Arabic is said to signify a 
rock; and it has been supposed that 
the name was appropriately given to 
mount Sinai, because it was a pile of 
rocks, and that Paul had allusion to 
this meaning of the word here. So 
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26 But Jerusalem ¢ which is 
above is free, which is the mother 
of us all. 

@ He.12.22; Re.21.2,10. 


GALATIANS. 


Chandler, Rosenmiiller, and others 


interpret it. But I cannot find in 
Castell or Gesenius that the word 
Hagar in Arabic has this signitica- 
tion; still less is there evidence that 
the name was ever given to mount 
Sinai by the Arabs, or that such a 
signification was known to Paul. The 
plainest and most obvious sense of a 
passage is generally the true sense; 
and the obvious sense here is, that 
Hagar was a fair representation of 
mount Sinai, and of the law given 
there. §J Jn Arabia. Mount Sinai 
is situated in Arabia Petrza, or the 
Rocky. Rosenmiiller says that this 
means “in the Arabic language ;” but 
probably in this interpretation he 
stands alone. Qf And answereth to 
Jerusalem. Marg. Js in the same 
rank with. The margin is the better 
translation. The meaning is, it is 
just like it, or corresponds with it. 
Jerusalem as it is now (¢. ¢., in the 
days of Paul), is like mount Sinai. It 
is subject to laws, and rites, and cus- 
toms; bound by a state of servitude, 
and fear, and trembling, such as ex- 
isted when the law was given on mount 
Sinai. There is no freedom; there 
are no great and liberal views ; there 
is none of the liberty which the gos- 
pel imparts to men. The word ov- 
ores, answereth to, means properly 
to advance in order together ; to go 
together with, as soldiers march along 
in the same rank; and then to cor- 
respond to. It means here that 
mount Sinai and Jerusalem as it then 
was would be fitted to march together 
in the same platoon or rank. In 
marshalling an army, care is taken 
to place soldiers of the same height, 
and size, and skill, and courage, if 
possible, together. So here it means 
that they were alike. Both were 
connected with bondage, like Hagar. 
On the one, a law was given that led 
to bondage ; and the other was in fact 
under a miserable servitude of rites 
and forms. ( Which now ts. As it 
cxists now; that is, a slave to rites 


[A. D. 58. 


27 For it is written, & Rejoice 
thou barren that bearest not ; break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest 

& Isa.54.1. 


and forms, as it wasin fact in the time 


of Paul. | And isin bondage. To 
laws and customs. She was under 
hard and oppressive rites, like slavery. 
She was also in bondage to sin (John 
viii. 33, 34); but this does not seem 
to be the idea here. QJ With her 
children. Her inhabitants. She is 
represented as a mother, and her in- 
habitants, the Jews, are in the condi- 
tion of the son of Hagar. On this 
passage comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 4, 
for a more full illustration of the prin- 
ciples involved here, 

26. But Jerusalem which is above. 
The spiritual Jerusalem; the true 
church of God. Jerusalem was the 
place where God was worshipped, and 
hence it became synonymous with the 
word church, or is used to represent 
the people of God. The word ren- 
dered ‘‘ above,” (aw) means properly 
up above, that which is above; and 
hence heavenly, celestial; Col. iii. 1, 
2; John viii. 23. Here it means the 
heavenly or celestial Jerusalem; Rev. 
xxi, 2, “And I John saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God, out of heaven.”” Heb. xii. 
22, “Ye are come unto mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem.” Here it is 
used to denote the church, as being 
of heavenly origin. {| Js free. The 
spirit of the gospel is that of freedom. 
It is freedom from sin, freedom from 
the bondage of rites and customs, and 
it tends to promote universal freedom ; 
see Note on ver. 7; comp. John viii. 
32, 36 ; Note,2 Cor. iii. 17. YJ Which 
ts the mother of us ail. Of all who 
are true Christians, whether we are 
by birth Jews or Gentiles. We should 
not, therefore, yield ourselves to any 
degrading and debasing servitude ot 
any kind ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

27. For it is written. This passage 
is found in Isa. liv. 1. For an expo- 
sition of its meaning as it occurs 
there, see my Notes on Isaiah. The 
object of the apostle in introducing it 
here seems to be to prove that the 


A. D. 68.) 


not; for the desolate hath many 
more children than she which hath 
an husband. 

@ Ac.3.25, chap.3.29. 


ee 


Gentiles as well as the Jews would 


partake of the privileges connected 
with the heavenly Jerusalem. He 
had in the previous verse spoken of 
the Jerusalem from above as the com- 
mon mother of ay true Christians, 
whether by birth Jews or Gentiles. 
This might be disputed or doubted by 
the Jews; and he therefore adduces 
this proof from the Old Testament. 
Or if it was not doubted, still the 
quotation was pertinent, and would 
illustrate the sentiment which he had 
just uttered. The mention of Jeru- 
salem as a@ mother seems to have sug- 
gested this text. Isaiah had spoken 
of Jerusalem as a female that had 
been long desolate and childless, now 
rejoicing by a large accession from 
the Gentile world, and increased in 
numbers like a female who should 
have more children than one who had 
been long married. To this Paul ap- 
propriately refers when he says that 
the whole church, Jews and Gentiles, 
were the children of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, represented here as a re- 
joicing mother. IIe has not quoted 
literally from the Hebrew, but he has 
used the Septuagint version, and has 
retained the sense. The sense is, 
that the accession from the Gentile 
world would be far more numerous 
than the Jewish people had ever been; 
a prophecy that has been already ful- 
filled. Rejoice thou barren that 
bearest not. As a woman who has 
had no children would rejoice. This 
represents probably the heathen world 
as having been apparently forsaken 
and abandoned, and with whom there 
had been none of the true children of 
God. { Break forth and cry. Or 
“break forth and exclaim;’” 7. e. 
break out into loud and glad excla- 
mations at the remarkable accession. 
The cry here referred to was to be a 
joyful cry or shout; the language of 
exultation. So the Ilebrew word in 
Isa. liv. 1 ($ms) means. ¥ For the 
desolate. She who was desolate and 
apparently forsaken. It literally re- 
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28 Now we, @ brethren, as Isaac 
was, are the children of promise. 
29 But as then he ® that was 
b Ge.21.9. 


fers to a woman who had seemed to 


be desolate and forsaken, who was 
unmarried. In Isaiah it may refer to 
Jerusalem, long forsaken and desolate, 
or as some suppose to the Gentile 
world; see my Note on Isa. liv. -1. 
¥ Than she which hath an husband. 
Perhaps referring to the Jewish peo- 
ple as in covenant with God, and 
often spoken of as married to him; 
Isa. Ixii. 4, 5; liv. 5. 

28. Now we, brethren. We who are 
Christians. §[ Are the children of the 
promise. We so far resemble Isaac, 
that there are great and precious pro- 
mises made to us. Weare not in the 
condition of Ishmael, to whom no 
promise was made. 

29. But as then he that was born 
after the flesh. Ishmael; see ver. 23. 
{| Persecuted him that was born after 
the Spirit. That is, Isaac. The 
phrase, ‘‘after the Spirit,” here, is 
synonymous with ‘according to the 
promise” in the previous verse. It 
stands opposed to the phrase “ after 
the flesh,” and means that his birth 
was by the special or miraculous 
agency of God; see Rom. iv. It was 
not in the ordinary course of events. 
The persecution here referred to, was 
the injurious treatment which Isaac 
received from Ishmael, or the oppo- 
sition which subsisted between them. 
The particular reference of Paul is 
doubtless to Gen. xxi. 9, where it is 
said that ‘‘ Sarah saw the son of Ha- 
gar the Egyptian, which she had 
born unto Abraham, mocking.” It 
was on account of this, and at the 
special request of Sarah, that Hagar 
and her son were expelled from the 
house of Abraham; Gen. xxi. 10. 
¥ Even soitis now. That is, Chris- 
tians, the children of the promise, are 
persecuted by the Jews, the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, “ as it now is,” and 
who are uninterested in the promises, 
For an illustration 
of this, see Paley’s Hore Pauline, on 
this Epistle, No. V. Dr. Paley has 
remarked that it does not appear that 
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born after the flesh, persecuted him 
that was born after the Spirit, even 
SO, * #¢ 7s now. 

30 Nevertheless, what saith © 
the Scripture? Cast out the bond- 
woman and her son: for the son of 


the apostle Paul was ever set upon by 


the Gentiles, unless they were first 
stirred up by the Jews, except in two 
instances. One of these was at Philip- 
pi, after the cure of the Pythoness 
(Acts xvi. 19); and the other at Ephe- 
sus, at the instance of Demetrius; 
Acts xix. 24, The persecutions of 
the Christians arose, therefore, mainly 
from the Jews, from those who were 
in bondage to the law, and to rites and 
customs ; and Paul’s allusion here to 
the case of the persecution which 
Isaac the free-born son endured, is 
exceedingly pertinent and happy. 

30. Nevertheless. But (’Aaad). 
Q What saith the Scripture? What 
does the Scripture teach on the sub- 
ject? What lesson does it convey in 
regard to the bondman? J Cast out 
the bondwoman and her son. This 
was the language of Sarah, in an ad- 
dress to Abraham, requesting him to 
cast out Hagar and Ishmael; Gen. 
xxi. 10. That was done. Paul uses 
it here as applicable to the case be- 
fore him. As used by him the mean- 
ing is, that every thing like servitude 
in the gospel is to be rejected, as 
Hagar and Ishmael were driven away. 
It does not mean, as it seems to me, 
that they were to expel the Jewish 
teachers in Galatia, but that they were 
to reject every thing like servitude and 
bondage; they were to adhere only to 
that which was free. Paul cannot 
here mean that the passage in Gen. 
xxi. 10, originally had reference to 
the gospel, for nothing evidently was 
farther from the mind of Sarah than 
any such reference; nor can it be 
shown that he meant to approve of or 
vindicate the conduct of Sarah ; but 
be finds a passage applicable to his 
purpose, and he conveys his ideas in 
that language as exactly expressing 
his meaning. We all use language in 
that way wherever we find it. 


[Yet God confirmed the sentence of Sarah; 
Gen. xxi. 12. Hence Mr. Scott thus para- 
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[A. D. 58, 


the bond-woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the free woman. 

31 So then, brethren, we are not 
children of the bond-woman, but 
of the free. 


@ John 15.19. & Ge.21.10,12. 


—— 


phrases, “ But as the Galatians might read in 


the scripture that God himself had com- 
manded Hagar and Ishmael to be sent away 
from Abraham's family, that the son of the 
bondwoman might not share the inheritance 
with Isaac; even so the Jewish nation would 
s00n be cast out of the church, and all who 
continued under the legal covenant excluded 


from heaven."] 

81. So then, brethren. It follows 
from all this. Not from the allegory 
regarded as an argument—for Paul] 
does not use it thus—but from the 
considerations suggested on the whole 
subject. Since the Christian religion 
is so superior to the Jewish; since 
we are by it freed from degrading 
servitude, and are not in bondage to 
rites and ceremonies; since it was 
designed to make us truly free, and 
since by that religion we are admitted 
to the privileges of sons, and are no 
longer under laws, and tutors, and 
governors, as if we were minors; from 
all this it follows, that we should feel 
and act, not as if we were children of 
a bondwoman, and born in slavery, 
but as if we were children of a free- 
woman, and born to liberty. It is 
the birthright of Christians to think, 
and feel, andact like freemen, and they 
should not allow themselves to become 
the slaves of customs, and rites, and 
ceremonies, but should feel that they 
are the adopted children of God. 

Thus closes this celebrated allegory 
—an allegory that has greatly per- 
plexed most expositors, and most 
readers of the Bible. In view of it, 
and of the exposition above, there are 
a few remarks which may not inap- 
propriately be made. 

(1.) It is by no means affirmed, that 
the history of Hagar and Sarah in 
Genesis, had any original reference to 
the gospel. The account there is a 
plain historical narrative, not designed 
to have any such reference. 

(2.) The narrative contains import- 
ant principles, that may be used as 
illustrating truth, and is so used by 
the apostle Paul. There are parallel 
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points between the history and the 
truths of religion, where the one may 
be illustrated by the other. 

(3.) The apostle does not use it at 
all in the way of argument, or as if 
that proved that the Galatians were 
not to submit to the Jewish rites and 
customs. Jt is an illustration of the 
comparative nature of servitude and 
freedom, and would, therefore, illus- 
trate the difference between a servile 
compliance with Jewish rites, and the 
freedom of the gospel. 

(4.) This use of an historical fact 
by the apostle does not make it proper 
for us to turn the Old Testament into 
allegory, or even to make a very free 
use of this mode of illustrating truth. 
That an allegory may be used some- 
times with advantage, no one can 
doubt while the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
shall exist. Nor can any one doubt 
that Paul has here derived, in this 
manner, an important and striking il- 
lustration of truth from the Old Tes- 
tament. But no one acquainted with 
the history of interpretation can doubt 
that vast injury has been done by a 
fanciful mode of explaining the Old 
Testament ; by making every fact in 
its history an allegory ; and every pin 
and pillar of the tabernacle and the 
temple a type. Nothing is better 
fitted to bring the whole science of 
interpretation into contempt; nothing 
more dishonours the Bible, than to 
make it a book of enigmas, and reli- 
gion to consist in puerile conceits. 
The Bible is a book of sense; and all 
the doctrines essential to salvation 
are plainly revealed. It should be 
interpreted, not by mere conceit and 
by fancy, but by the sober laws ac- 
cording to which are interpreted 
other books. It should be explained, 
not under the influence of a vivid 
imagination, but under the influ- 
ence of a heart imbued with a love 
of truth, and by an understanding dis- 
ciplined to investigate the meaning 
of words and phrases, and capable of 
rendering a@ reason for the interpre- 
tation which is proposed. Men may 
abundantly use the facts in the Old 
Testament to illustrate human nature, 
as Paul did; but far distant be the 
day, when the principles of Origen 
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and of Cocceius shali again prevail, 
and when it shall be assumed, that 
“the Bible means every thing that it 
can be made to mean.” 


_ (These are excellent remarks, and the cau- 
tion which the author gives against extrava- 
gant and imayinative systems of peerpre ons 
scripture cannot pe too often repeated. It 13 
allowed, however, nearly on all hands, that 
this allegory is brought forward by way of 
illustration only, and not of argument. This 
being the case, the question, as to whether the 
history in Genesis were originally intended to 
represent the matter, to which ‘aul here ap- 
plies it, is certainly not of very grent import. 
ance, notwithstanding the learned labour 
that has been expended on it, and to such an 
extent as tuo justify the critic’s remark, “* vexe 
avit interpretes vehementer vexatus ab iis et 
ipse.”” Whatever be the original dasign ot 
the passage, the apostle has employed it as an 
iNustration of his subject, and was guided by 
the Spirit ofinspiration in so doing. But cer- 
tainly we should not be very far wrong, it 
since an apostie has afirmed such spiritual 
representation, we should suppose it originally 
intended by the Spirit; nor are we in great 
danger of making types of every pin and pil- 
lar, so long as we strictly confine ourselves to 
tho admission of such only as rest upon apos 
tolic authority. ‘This transaction,” says the 
eminently judicious Thomas Scott, “was 80 
remarkable, the coincidence so exact, and the 
illustration so instructive, that we cannot 
doubt it originally was intended, by the Holy 
Spirit, as an allegory andtype of thuse things 
to which the inspired apostle referred it.""} 


CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tais chapter is properly a contin- 
uation of the argument in the previous 
chapter, and is designed to induce the 
Galatians to renounce their conform- 
ity to the Jewish law, and to become 
entirely conformed to the gospel. In 
particular, it seems to be designed to 
meet a charge that had been brought 
against him, that he had preached the 
necessity of circumcision, or that he 
had so practised it as to show that he 
believed that it was obligatory on 
others. Under his example, or plead- 
ing his authority, it seems the false 
teachers there had urged the neces- 
sity of its observance; see ver. 11. 
The argument and the exhortation 
consist of the following parts. 

I. He exhorts them to stand firm in 
the liberty of Christianity, and not to 
be brought again under bondage; ver. 1. 

II. He solemnly assures them, that 
if they depended on circumcision for 
salvation, they could derive no bene- 
fit from Christ. They put themselves 
into a perfect legal state, and raust 
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depend on that alone; and that was 

equivalent to renouncing Christ alto- 

eer or to falling from grace; ver. 
—6. 

III. He assures them that their 
present belief could not have come 
from him by whom they were origin- 
ally brought to the knowledge of the 
truth; but must have been from some 
foreign influence, operating like lea- 
ven; ver, 7—9. 

IV. He says he had confidence in 
them, on the whole, that they would 
obey the truth, and that they would 
suffer him who had troubled them to 
bear his proper judgment, gently in- 
sinuating that he should be disowned 
or cut off; ver. 10, 12. 

V. He vindicates himself from the 
charge that he preached the neces- 
sity of circumcision. His vindication 
was, that if he had done that, he would 
have escaped persecution, for then the 
offence of the cross would have ceased ; 
ver. 11. 

VI. He assures them that they had 
been called unto liberty; that the 
gospel had made them free. Yet 
Paul felt how easy it was to abuse this 
doctrine, and to pretend that Christ 
had freed them from all restraint, and 
from the bondage of all law. Against 
this he cautions them. Their liberty 
was not licentiousness. It was not 
freedom from all the restraints of the 
law. It was not that they might give 
indulgence to the passions of the flesh. 
It was designed that they should serve 
one another; and not fall into the in- 
dulgence of raging passions, producing 
strife and mutual hatred ; ver. 13—15. 

VII. To illustrate this, and to show 
them the evils of giving indulgence to 
their appetites under the pretence 
that they were free, he proceeds to 
show what were the passions to which 
carnal indulgence would give rise, or 
what were the works of the flesh ; ver. 
16—21. 

VIII. On the other hand, the Spirit 
nroduces a train of most lovely vir- 
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hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, 


tues, feelings, and affections, against 


which there could be no law; v. 22, 23. 

IX. They who were Christians had 
in fact crucified the flesh. They were 
bound to live after the teachings of the 
Spirit, and Paul, therefore, exhorts 
them to lay aside all vain-glory and 
envy, and to live in peace; ver. 24—26. 

1, Stand fast, therefore. Be firm 
and unwavering. ‘This verse properly 
belongs to the previous chapter, and 
should not have been separated from 
it. The sense is, that they were to 
be firm and unyielding in maintaining 
the great principles of Christian li- 
berty. They had been freed from the 
bondage of rites and ceremonies ; and 
they should by no means, and in no 
form, yield to them again. { Jn the 
liberty, &c.; comp. John viii. 32, 36; 
Rom. vi. 18; Notes, chap. iv. 8—6. 
q And be not entangled again. Tindal 
renders this, ‘And wrap not your- 
selves again.” The sense is, do not 
again allow such a yoke to be put on 
you; do not again become slaves to 
any rites, and customs, and habits. 
q The yoke of bondage. Of servitude 
to the Jewish laws; see Note, Acts 


xv. 10. 

2. Behold, I Paul say unio you. I, 
who at first preached the gospel to 
you; I, too, who have been circum- 
cised, and who was formerly a stre- 
nuous assertor of the necessity of ob- 
serving the laws of Moses ; and I, too, 
who am charged (see ver. 11) with 
still preaching the necessity of circum- 
cision, now solemnly say to you, that 
if you are circumcised with a view to 
being justified by that in whole or in 
part, it amounts to a rejection of the 
doctrine of justification by Christ, and 
an entire apostacy from him. He is 
to be “a whole Saviour.” No one 
is to share with him in the honour of 
saving men; and no rite, no custom, 
no observance of law, is to divide the 
honour with his death. The design 
of Paul is to give them the most 
solemn assurance on this point ; and 
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that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing. 


3 For I testify again to every 


by his own authority and experience 
to guard them from the danger, and 
to put the matter to rest. J That if 
ye be circumcised. This must be un- 
derstood with reference to the subject 
under consideration. If you are cir- 
cumcised with such a view as is main- 
tained by the false teachers that have 
come among you; that is, with an 
idea thatit isnecessary in orderto your 
justification. He evidently did not 
mean that if any of them had been 
circumcised before their conversion 
to Christianity; nor could he mean 
to say, that circumcision in all cases 
amounted to a rejection of Christi- 
anity, for he had himself procured the 
circumcision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. 
If it was done, as it was then, for 
prudential considerations, and with a 
wish not necessarily to irritate the 
Jews, and to give one a more ready 
access to them, it was not to be re- 
garded as wrong. But if, asthe false 
teachers in Galatia claimed, as a 
thing essential to salvation, as indis- 
pensable to justification and accep- 

tance with God, then the matter as- 

sumed a different aspect; and then it 

became in fact a renouncing of Christ 

as himself sufficient to save us. So 

with any thing else. Rites and cere- 

monies in religion may be in them- 

selves well enough, if they are held 
to be matters not essential; but the 

moment they are regarded as vital and 
essential, that moment they begin to 
infringe on the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, and that moment they 
are to be rejected; and it is because 
of the danger that this will be the 
case, that they are to be used spar- 
ingly in the Christian church. Who 
does not know the danger of depend- 
ing upon prayers, and alms, and the 
sacraments, and extreme unction, and 
penance, and empty forms for salva- 
tion? And who does not know how 
much in the papal communion the 
great doctrine of justification has been 
obscured by numberless such rites and 
forms? J Christ shall profit you no- 
thing. Will be of no advantage to 
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man that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law. 

4 Christ is become of no ef- 
you. Your dependence on circamci- 
sion, in these circumstances, will in 
fact amount to a rejection of the Sa- 
viour, and of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by him. 

3. For I testify again. Probably he 
had stated this when he had preached 
the gospel to them first, and he 
now solemnly bears witness tothe same 
thing again. Bloomfield, however, 
supposes that the word again here 
(wéaiv) means, on the other hand, or, 
Surthermore, or, as we would say, ‘‘and 
again.” That he is a debtor to do the 
whole law. Je binds himself to obey 
all the law of Moses. Circumcision 
was the distinguishing badge of the 
Jews, as baptism is of Christians. A 
man, therefore, who became circum- 
cised became a professor of the Jewish 
religion, and bound himself to obey 
all its peculiar laws. This must be 
understood, of course, with reference 
to the point under discussion; and 
means, ifhe did it with a view to jus- 
tification, or as a thing that was neces- 
sary and binding. It would not apply 
to such a case as that of Timothy, 
where it was a matter of mere ex- 
pediency or prudence; see Note on 
ver. 2. 

4. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you. You will derive no advantage 
from Christ. His work in regard to 
you is needless and vain. If you can 
be justified in any other way than by 
him, then of course you do not need 
him, and your adoption of the other 
mode is in fact a renunciation of him, 
Tindal renders this, “‘ Ye are gone 
quite from Christ.” The word here 
used (xaragyiw), means properly, to 
render inactive, idle, useless; to do 
away, to put an end to; and here it 
means that they had withdrawn from 
Christ, ifthey attempted to be justi- 
fied by thelaw. They would not need 
him if they could be thus justified; 
and they could derive no benefit from 
him. A man who can be justified by 
his own obedience, does not need the 
aid or the merit of another; and if it 
was true, as they seemed to suppose, 
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fect @ unto you, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law: ye are 
fallen 6 from grace. 

5 For we through the Spirit wait ° 


that they could be justified by the law, 
it followed that the work of Christ 
was in vain so far as they were con- 
cerned. § Whosoever of you are jus- 
tified by the law, On the supposition 
that any of you are justified by the law; 
or if, as you seem to suppose, any are 
justified by the law. The apostle 
does not say that this had in fact ever 
occurred; but he merely makes a 
supposition. If such a thing should 
or could occur, it would follow that 
you had fallen from grace. {| Ye are 
fallen from grace. That is, this 
would amount to apostasy from the re- 
ligion of the Redeemer, and would be 
in fact a rejection of the grace of the 
gospel. That this had ever in fact 
occurred among true Christians the 
apostle does not affirm unless he affirm- 
ed that men can in fact be justified by 
the law, since he makes the falling from 
grace a consequence ofthat. But did 
Paul mean to teach that? Did he 
mean to affirm that any man in fact 
had been, or could be justified by his 
own obedience to the law? Let his 
own writings answer; see, espe- 
cially, Rom. iii. 20. But unless he 
held that, then this passage does not 
prove that any one who has ever been 
a true Christian has fallen away. 
The fair interpretation of the passage 
does not demand that. Its simple 
and obvious meaning is, that if a man 
who has been a professed Christian 
should be justified by his own confor- 
mity to the law, and adopt that mode 
of justification, then that would 
amount to a rejection of the mode 
of salvation by Christ, and would be 
a renouncing of the plan of justi- 
fication by grace. The two systems 
cannot be united. The adoption of 
the one is, in fact, a rejection of the 
other. Christ will be “a whole Savi- 
our,” or none. ‘This passage, there- 
fore, cannot be adduced to prove that 
any true Christian has in fact fallen 
away from grace, unlessit proves also 
that man may be justified by the deeds 
of the law,contraryto the repeated dec- 
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for the hope of righteousness ¢ by 
faith. 
6 For in Jesus Christ neither 


@ Ro.9.31.3z. & He.12,15. ce Ro.8.23 
d 2Ti.4.8. 
larations of Paul himself. The word 


“ grace’? here, dors not mean grace 
in the sense of personal religivn, it 
means the system of salvationby grace, 
in contradistinction from that by merit 
or by works—the system of the gospel. 

5. For we. We who are Chris- 
tians. It is a characteristic of the 
true Christian. J Through the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit. We ex- 
pect salvation only by his aid. { Wait 
for. That is, we expect salvation in 
this way. The main idea is, not that 
of waiting as if the thing were delayed; 
it is that of expecting. The sense is, 
that true Christians have no other 
hope of salvation than by faith in the 
Lord Jesus. It is not by their own 
works, nor is it by any conformity te 
the law. The object of Paul is, to 
show them the true nature of the 
Christian hope of eternal life, and to 
recall them from dependence on their 
conformity to the law. | The hope of 
righteousness. The hope of justifica- 
tion. They had no other hope of jus- 
tification than by faith inthe Redeem- 
er ; see Note on Rom. i. 17. 

6. For in Jesus Christ. In the 
religion which Christ came to estab- 
lish. § Neither circumcision, &ec. It 
makes no difference whether a man is 
circumcised or not. He is not saved 
because he is circumcised, nor is he 
condemned because he is not. The de- 
sign of Christianity is to abolish these 
rites and ceremonies, and to introduce 
a way of salvation that shall be 
applicable to all mankind alike ; see 
Notes on ch. iii. 28; 1 Cor. vii. 19; 
comp. Rom. ii. 29, (J But faith 
which worketh by love. Faith that 
evinces its existence by love to God, 
and benevolence to men. It is not a 
mere intellectual belief, but it is that 
which reaches the heart, and con- 
trols the affections. It is not a dead 
faith, but it is that which is operative, 
and which is seen in Christian kind- 
ness and affection. It is not mere 
belief of the truth, or mere orthodoxy, 
but it is that which produces true at- 
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® circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision; but faith 
which & worketh by love. 
7 Ye did run well; who did 
hinder you, that ye should not 
obey the truth? 
a 1 Co.7.19. 61 Ti.1.3; Ja.2.18 —22. 


tachment to others. A mere intei- 
lectual assent to the truth may leave 
the heart cold and unaffected ; mere 
orthodoxy, however bold and self-con- 
fident, and‘‘sound,”’ may not be incon- 
sistent with contentions, and strifes, 
and logomachies, and divisions. The 
true faith is that which is seen in be- 
nevolence, in love to God, in love to 
all who bear the Christian name ; in 
a readiness to do good to all mankind. 
This shows that the heart is affected 
by the faith that is held; and this is 
the nature and design of all genuine 
religion. Tindal renders this, “faith, 
which by love is mighty in opera- 
tion.” 

4%. Yedidrun well. The Christian 
life is often represented as arace ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24—26. Paul 
means here, that they began the, 
Christian life with ardour and zeal; 
comp. chap. iv. 15. § Who did hin- 
der you. Marg. Drive you back. 
The word used here (avaxjarw) means ; 
properly to beat or drive back. Hence 
it means to hinder, check, or retard. 
Dr. Doddridge remarks that this is 
“an Olympic expression, and properly 
signifies coming across the course while 
a person is running in it, in such a 
manner as to jostle, and throw him out 
of the way.’’ Paul asks, with em- 
phasis, who it could have been that 
retarded them in their Christian 
course, implying that it could have 
been done only by their own consent, 
or that there was really no cause why 
they should not have continued as 
they began. That ye should not 
obey the truth. The true system of 
justification by faith in the Redeemer. 
That you should have turned aside, 
and embraced the dangerous errors in 
regard to the necessity of obeying the 
laws of Moses. 

8. This persuasion. This belief 
that it is necessary to obey the laws of 
Moses, and to intermingle the observ- 
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8 This persuasion cometh not or 
him that calleth you. 

9 A little¢ leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. 

10 I have confidence in you 
through the Lord, that ye will 
lor, drive you tack. ¢ Mat.13.33; 1 Co.5.6. 


ance of Jewish rites with the benef of 
the Christian doctrines in order to be 
saved. | Not of him that calleth you. 
That is, of God, who had called them 
into his kingdom. That it refers to 
God and not to Paul is plain. They 
knew well enough that Paul had not 
persuaded them to it, and it was im- 
portant now to show them that it 
could not be traced to God, though 
they who taught it pretended to be 
commissioned by him. 

9. A little leaven, &c. This is evi- 
dently a proverbial expression ; see it 
explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. v. 6, 
Its meaning here is, that the embrac- 
ing of the errors which they had 
adopted was to be traced to some in- 
fluence existing among themselves, 
and acting like leaven. It may either 
mean that there was existing among 
them from the first a slight tendency 
to conform to rites and customs, and 
that this had now like leaven pervad- 
ed the mass ; or it may mean that the 
false teachers there might be com- 
pared to leaven, whose doctrines, 
though they were few in number, had 
pervaded the mass of Christians ; or 
it may mean, as many have supposed, 
that any conformity to the Jewish law 
was like leaven. If they practised 
circumcision, it would not stop there. 
The tendency to conform to Jewish 
rites would spread from that until it 
would infect all the doctrines of re- 
ligion, and they would fall into the ob- 
servance of all the rites of the Jewish 
law. It seems to me that the second 
interpretation referred to above is the 
correct one; and that the apostle 
means to say, that the influence which 
had brought this change about was at 
first small and unimportant ; that there 
might have been but a few teachers 
of that kind, and it might have not 
been deemed worthy of particular at- 
tention or alarm; but that the doc- 
trines thus infused into the churches, 
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be none otherwise minded: but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his 
judgment, whosoever he be. 

11 And I, brethren, if I yet 


a 2 Co.10.6. 


had spread like leaven, until the whole 
mass had become affected. 

10. I have confidence in you, &e. 
Though they had been led astray, and 
had embraced many false opinions, 
yet, on the whole, Paul had confidence 
in their piety, and believed they would 
yet return and embrace the truth. 
q That ye will be none otherwise 
minded. ‘That is, than you have been 
taught by me; or than I think and 
teach on the subject. Paul doubtless 
means to say, that he had full confi- 
dence that they would embrace the 
views which he was inculcating on the 
subject of justification, and he makes 
this remark in order to modify the 
severity of his tone of reprehension, 
and to show that, notwithstanding all 
he had said, he had confidence still in 
their piety. He believed that they 
would concide with him in his opinion, 
alike on the general subject of justifi- 
cation, and in regard to the cause of 
their alienation from the truth. He, 
therefore, gently insinuates that it was 
not to be traced to themselves that 
they had departed from the truth, but 
to the “little leaven ’”’ that had leav- 
ened the mass; and he adds, that 
whoever had done this, should be held 
to be responsible for it. {J But he 
that troubleth you. By leading you 
into error. Q Shall bear his judg- 
ment. Shall be responsible for it, 
and will receive proper treatment from 
you. He gently states this general 
principle, which is so obvious ; states 
that he does not believe that the de- 
fection is to be traced to themselves ; 
and designs to prepare their minds for 
@ proposition which he intends to sub- 
mit (ver. 12), that the offending per- 
son or persons should be disowned and 
cut off. J Whosoever he be. ‘I do 
not know who he is. I mention no 
names; accuse no one by name ; and 
advise no severe measures against any 
particular individual. I state only the 
obvious principle that every man 
should bear his own burden, and be 
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preach circumcision, why do I 


yet suffer persecution? then 
is the offence* of the cross 
ceased. 

b chap.6.12. ¢ 1 Co.1.23, 


held responsible for what he has done 


—no matter who he is.” 

11. And I, brethren. Paul here pro- 
ceeds to vindicate himself from giving 
countenance to the doctrines which 
they had advanced there. It is evi- 
dent that the false teachers in Galatia 
appealed to Paul himself, and alleged 
that he insisted on the necessity of 
circumcision, and that they were teach- 
ing no more than he taught. On 
what they founded this is unknown. 
It may have been mere slander ; or it 
may have arisen from the fact that he 
had circumcised Timothy (Acts xvi. 
3), and, possibly, that he may have 
encouraged circumcision in some other 
similar cases. Or it may have been 
inferred from the fact (which was un- 
doubtedly true) that Paul in general 
complied with the customs of the Jews 
when he was with them. But his 
conduct and example had been greatly 
perverted. He had never enjoined 
circumcision as necessary to salva- 
tion; and had never complied with 
Jewish customs where there was dan- 
ger that it would be understood that 
he regarded them as at all indispens- 
able, or as furnishiug a ground of ac- 
ceptance with God. { i I yet preach 
circumcision. If I preach it as ne- 
cessary to salvation ; or if I enjoin it 
on those who are converted to Chris- 
tianity. ¢ Why do I yet suffer per- 
secution? That is, from the Jews. 
‘* Why do they opposeme? Circum- 
cision is the peculiar badge of the 
Jewish religion ; it implies all the rest 
(see ver. 2); and if I preach the ne- 
cessity of that, it would satisfy the 
Jews, and save me from persecution. 
They would never persecute one who 
did that as they do me; and the fact 
that I am thus persecuted by them is 
full demonstration that Iam not re- 
garded as preaching the necessity of 
circumcision.’ It is remarkable that 
Paul does not expressly deny the 
charge. The reason may be, that his 
own word would be called in question, 
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12 I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you. 


or that it might require much explan- 


ation to show why he had recommend- 
ed circumcision in any case, as in the 
case of Timothy; Acts xvi.3. But 
the fact that he was persecuted by the 
Jews settled the question, and showed 
that he did not preach the necessity 
of circumcision in any such sense as 
to satisfy them, or in any such sense 
as was Claimed by the false teachers 
in Galatia. In regard to the fact 
that Paul was persecuted by the 
Jews; see Acts xiv. 1, 2,19; xvii. 4, 
5,18; comp. Paley, Hore Pauline, 
Galat. No. V. J Then ts the offence 
of the cross ceased. “For if Ishould 
preach the necessity of circumcision, 
as is alleged, the offence of the cross 
of Christ would be removed. The 
necessity of depending on the merits 
of the sacrifice made on the cross 
would be taken away, since then men 
could be saved by conformity to the 
laws of Moses. The very thing that 
Ihave so much insisted on, and that 
has been such a stumbling-block to 
the Jews (Note, 1 Cor. i. 23), that 
conformity to their rites was of no 
avail, and that they must be saved 
only by the merits of a crucified Sa- 
viour, would be done away with.” 
Paul means that if this had been done, 
he would have saved himself from 
giving offence, and from the evils of 
persecution. He would have preach- 
ed that men could be saved by con- 
formity to Jewish rites, and that would 
have saved him from all the persecu- 
tions which he had endured in conse- 
quence of preaching the necessity of 
salvation by the cross. 

12. I would they were even cut off. 
That is, as I understand it, from the 
communion of the church. So far am 
I, says Paul, from agreeing with them, 
and preaching the necessity of cir- 
cumcision as they do, that I sincerely 
wish they were excluded from the 
church as unworthy a place among the 
children of God. For avery singular 
and monstrous interpretation of this 
passage, though adopted by Chrysos- 
tom, rheodoret, Theophylact, Jerome, 
Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and 
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13 For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty ; only se not 


others, the learned reader may con- 


sult Koppe on this verse. ‘To my 
amazement, I find that this interpre- 
tation has also been adopted by Ro- 
binson in his Lexicon, on the word 
amoxowrw. I will state the opinion 
in the words of Koppe. Non modo 
circumcidant se, sed, si velint, etiam 
mutilant se—ipsa genitalia resecent. 
The simple meaning is, I think, that 
Paul wished that the authors of these 
errors and disturbances were excluded 
from the church. § Which trouble 
you. Who pervert the true doc- 
trines of salvation, and who thus intro- 
duce error into the church. Error 
always sooner or later causes trouble ; 
comp. Note, 1 Cor. v. 7. 

13. For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty. Freedom from 
Jewish rites and ceremonies ; see the 
Notes on chap. iii. 28; iv. 9, 21—31. 
The meaning here is, that Paul wished 
the false teachers removed because 
true Christians had been called unto 
liberty, and they were abridging and 
destroying that liberty. They were 
not in subjection to the law of Moses, 
or to any thing else that savoured of 
bondage. They were free; free from 
the servitude of sin, and free from 
subjection to expensive and burden- 
some rites and customs. They were 
to remember this as a great and set- 
tled principle; and so vital a truth 
was this, and so important that it 
should be maintained, and so great 
the evil of forgetting it, that Paul 
says he earnestly wishes (ver. 12) that 
all who would reduce them to that 
state of servitude were cut off from 
the Christian church. J Only use 
not liberty, &c. The word use here 
introduced by our translators, obscures 
the sense. The idea is, ‘‘ You are 
called to liberty, but it is not liberty 
for an occasion to the ficsh. It is 
not freedom from virtuous restraints, 
and from the laws of God. It is lib- 
erty from the servitude of sin, and re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, not free- 
dom from the necessary restraints 
of virtue.’’ It was necessary to give 
this caution, because, (1.) There was 
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4 liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve ® one 
another. 
14 For all the Jaw is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this, 
@ 1Co.8.93 1 Pe.2.16. 61 Joho 3.18. 


a strong tendency in all converts from 


heathenism to relapse again into their 
former habits. Licentiousness abound- 
ed, and where they had been addicted 
to it before their conversion, and 
where they were surrounded by it on 
every hand, they were in constant 
danger of falling into it again. A 
bare and naked declaration, therefore, 
that they had been called to liberty, 
to freedom from restraint, might have 
been misunderstood, and some might 
have supposed that they were free 
from all restraints. (2.) It is needful 
to guard the doctrine from abuse at 
all times. There has been a strong 
tendency, as the history of the church 
has shown, to abuse the doctrine of 
grace. The doctrine that Christians 
are “free; that there is liberty to 
them from restraint, has been per- 
verted always by Antinomians, and 
been made the occasion of their in- 
dulging freely in sin. And the result 
has shown that nothing was more im- 
portant than to guard the doctrine of 
Christian liberty, and to show exactly 
what Christians are freed from, and 
what laws are still binding on them. 
Paul is, therefore, at great pains to 
show that the doctrines which he had 
maintained did not lead to licentious- 
ness, and did not allow the indulgence 
of sinful and corrupt passions. { An 
occasion. As allowing indulgence to 
the flesh, or as a furtherance or help 
to corrupt passions ; see the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on Rom. vii. 8. 
{ To the flesh. ‘The word flesh is 
often used in the writings of Paul to 
denote corrupt and gross passions and 
affections ; see Notes on Rom. vii. 18; 
viii. 1. (J But by love serve one an- 
other. By the proper manifestation 
of love one to another strive to pro- 
mote each other's welfare. To do 
this will not be inconsistent with the 
freedom of the gospel. When there 
is love there is no servitude. Duty is 
pleasant, and offices of kindness agree- 
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¢ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

15 But if ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye 
be not consumed one of another. 

e J.e.19.18; Mat.22.39,40; James 2.8, 


ee ee 


able. Paul does not consider them 
as freed from all law and all restraint ; 
but they are to be governed by the 
law of love. They were not to feel 
that they were so free that they might 
lawfully give indulgence to the desires 
of the flesh, but they were to regard 
themselves as under the law to love 
one another; and thus they would 
fulfil the law of Christian freedom. 

14. For all the law is fuljilled, &c. 
That is, this expresses the substance 
of the whole law; it embraces and 
comprises all. The apostle of course 
here alludes to the law in regard to 
our duty to our fellow-men, since that 
was the point which he particularly 
enforces. He is saying that this law 
would counteract all the evil workings 
of the flesh, and if this were fulfilled, 
all our duty to others would be dis- 
charged. A similar sentiment he has 
expressed in Rom. xiii. 8—10; see 
Notes on that passage. The turn 
here in the discussion is worthy of 
particular notice. With great skill 
he changes the subject from a doc- 
trinal argument to a strain of practi- 
cal remark, and furnishes most iin- 
portant lessons for the right mode of 
overcoming our corrupt and sensual 
passions, and discharging our duty to 
others. { Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, &c; see this explained in the 
Note on Mat. xix. 19. 

15. But tf ye bite. The word here 
used (déx»w), means, properly, to bite, 
to sting; and here seems to be used 
in the sense of contending and striv- 
ing—a metaphor not improbably taken 
from dogs and wild easts. § And 
devour one another. As wild beasts 
do. The sense is, “if you contend 
with each other ;’’ and the reference 
is, probably, to the strifes which would 
arise between the two parties in the 
churches—the Jewish and the Gen- 
tile converts. § Take heed that ye 
be not consumed, &c. As wild beasts 
contend sometimes until both are 
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16 This I say then, Walk in 
the Spirit, and! ye shall not ful- 
fil the lust of the flesh. 

17 For > the flesh lusteth against 


@ Ro.8.1,4,13. 1 or, fulfil not. 


slain. ‘Thus, the idea is, in their con- 
tentions they would destroy the spiri- 
tuality and happiness of each other ; 
their characters would be ruined ; and 
the church be overthrown. The 
readiest way to destroy the spiritu- 
ality of a church, and to annihilate 
the influence of religion, is to excite 
@ spirit of contention. 

16. This I say then. This is the 
true rule about overcoming the pro- 
pensities of your carnal natures, and 
of avoiding the evils of strife and con- 
tention. F Walk. The Christian 
life is often represented as a journey, 
and the word walk, in the scripture, 
is often equivalent to live ; Mark vii. 
5; Notes, Rom. iv. 12; vi. 4; viii. 1. 
q In the Spirit. Live under the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit; admit 
those influences fully into your hearts. 
Do not resist him, but yield to all his 
suggestions ; see Note, Rom. viii. 1. 
What the Holy Spirit would produce, 
Paul states in ver. 22, 23. If a man 
would yield his heart to those influ- 
ences, he would be able to overcome 
all his carnal propensities ; and it is 
because he resists that Spirit, that he is 
ever overcome by the corrupt passions 
of his nature. Never was a better, a 
safer, or a more easy rule given to 
overcome our corrupt and sensual 
desires than that here furnished ; 
comp. Notes, Rom. viii. 1—13. And 
ye shall not fulfil, dc. Marg. Fulfil 
not—as if it were a command. So 
Tindal renders it. But the more 
common interpretation, as it is the 
more significant, is that adopted by 
our translators. Thus it isnot mere- 
ly a command, it is the statement of 
an important and deeply interesting 
truth—that the only way to overcome 
the corrupt desires and propensities 
of our nature, is by submitting to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is 
not by philosophy; it is not by mere 
resolutions to resist them ; it is not by 
the force of education and laws; it is 
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the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: and these are contrary °¢ 
the one to the other ; so that¢ ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. 


b Ro.7.21—23. ¢ Ro.8.6,7. 
d@ Ro.7.15,19. 


a 


only by admitting into our souls the 


influence of religion, and yielding our- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of God. If we live under the 
influences of that Spirit, we need not 
fear the power of the sensual and cor- 
rupt propensities of our nature. 

17. For the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit. The inclinations and desires 
of the flesh are contrary to those of the 
Spirit. They draw us away in an op- 
posite direction, and while the Spirit 
of God would lead us one way, our 
carnal nature would lead us another, 
and thus produce the painful contro- 
versy which exists in our minds. The 
word “ Spirit” here refers to the Spirit 
of God, and to his influences on the 
heart. § And these are contrary, &c. 
They are opposite in their nature. 
They never can harmonize; see Rom. 
viii. 6, 7; comp. below ver. 19—23. 
The contrariety Paul has illustrated 
by showing what each produces ; and 
they are as opposite as adultery, wrath, 
strife, murders, drunkenness, é&c., are 
to love, joy, goodness, gentleness, and 
temperance. { So that ye cannot do 
the things that ye would; see this 
sentiment illustrated in the Notes on 
Rom. vii. 15—19. The expression 
“cannot do” is stronger by far than 
the original, andit is doubted whether 
the original will bear this interpreta- 
tion. ‘The literal translation would 
be, “ Lest what ye will, those things 
ye should do” (ive un d av Sianrs, 
caira vous). It isrendered by Dod- 
dridge, ‘‘ So that ye do not the things 
that ye would.” By Locke, ‘“‘ You do 
not the things that you propose to 
yourselves ;” and Locke remarks on 
the passage, ‘‘ Ours is the only trans- 
lation that I know which renders it 
cannot.” The Vulgate and the Syriac 
give a literal translation of the Greek, 
‘So that you do not what you would.” 
This is undoubtedly the true render- 
ing; and, in the original, there is no 
declaration about the possibility or 
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the impossibility, the ability or the 
inability to do these things. It is 
simply a statement of a fact, as it is 
in Rom. vii. 15, 19. That statement 
is, that in the mind of a renewed man 
there is a contrariety in the two in- 
fluences which bear on his soul—the 
Spirit of God inclining him in one 
direction, and the lusts of the flesh in 
another ; that one of these influences 
is so great as in fact to restrain and 
control the mind, and prevent its doing 
what it would otherwise do; that when 
there is an inclination in one direc- 
tion, there is a controlling and over- 
powering influence in another, pro- 
ducing a conflict, which prevents it, 
and which finally checks and restrains 
the mind. ‘There is no reason for in- 
terpreting this, moreover, as seems 
always to be the case, of the over- 
powering tendency in the mind to evil, 
as if it taught that the Christian was 
desirous of doing good, but cowd not, 
on account of his indwelling corrup- 
tion. So far as the language of Paul 
or the fact is concerned, it may be un- 
derstood of just the opposite, and may 
mean, that such are the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart, that the Christian does not the 
evil which he otherwise would, and to 
which his corrupt nature inclines him. 
He (Paul) is exhorting them (ver. 16) 
to walk in the Spirit, and assures 
them that thus they would not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh. To encourage 
them to this, he reminds them that 
there were contrary principles in their 
minds, the influences of the Spirit of 
God, and a carnal and downward ten- 
dency of the flesh. These are contrary 
one to the other ; and such are, in fact, 
the influences of the Spirit on the 
mind, that the Christian does not do 
the things which he otherwise would. 
So understood, or understood in any 
fair interpretation of the original, it 
makes no assertion about the ability 
or inability of man to do right or 
wrong. It affirms as a fact, that 
where these opposite principles exist, 
aman does not do the things which 
otherwise he would do. If a man 
could not do otherwise than he actu- 
ally does, he would not be to blame. 
Whether a Christian could not resist 
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the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
yield to the corrupt desires of the 
flesh ; or whether he could not over- 
come these evil propensities and do 
right always, are points on which the 
apostle here makes no affirmation. 
His is the statement of a@ mere fact, 
that where these counteracting pro- 
pensities exist in the mind, there is a 
conflict, and that the man does not do 
what he otherwise would do. 


(The translation of this clause which the 
author has given, may he allowed. It is cer- 
tainly adopted by many Calvinists, and by Mr. 
Scott among the number. Yet Bloomfield, 
who cannot be suspected of any great lean- 
ing towards that class of theologians, defends 
the common translation. “1 am surprised,” 
says he, “that Mr. Locke should think our 
common version is singular in the sense it 
assigns. The Latin versions are indeed dubi- 
ous, but most of the early commentators were 
inclined to adopt the sense ‘cannot do,’ and 
so almost all eminent Biblical critics for the 
last century.” Nor would we object tu the 
meaning which the author has attached to the 
clause, viz. that such are the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
that the Christian does not the evil which he 
otherwise would. This sense is ably advo. 
cated by Dr. Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Socinian controversy. He contends, that 
in this view, the connection is simple and ob- 
vious; and affirms “that the Spirit's opposi- 
tion to the flesh, for the purpose of preventing 
the indulgence of its inclinations, is either 
assigned as a reason for the statement, that if 
they ‘walked in the Spirit,’ the lust of the 
flesh would not be fulfilled, or is presented as 
an encouragement to compliance with the 
admonition, so to walk;" otherwise, he thinks 
uo emt sequence can be found in the 
apostle’s exhortation; 5th edit. p. 398. Yet, 
Were we disposed to insist on the other sense, 
might not the terrible contest between the 
fleslily and the spiritual nature be alleged as 
the apostle’s reason for the exhortation, con. 
tinually to abide, to walkin the Spiritas the 
only remedy for this perpetual malady ? And, 
in this way, the sequence is just as natural 
and obvious asin the other view. Mr. Scott 
and many other commentators combine both 
senses, ‘“ Believers do not the things which 
they would. They are not so holy as they 
long to be; nor yet do they indulge thoso 
corrupt inclinations which still rise up in their 
hearts, and cause them much trouble."—Com- 
ment in loco. Our author's assertion, there. 
fore, that this passage “seems always to be 
interpreted of the overpowering tendency in 
the mind to evil,” admits of many exceptions, 
even on the Calvinistic side ; and the implied 
censure, that passages are violently strained to 
support opinion, on the subject of human in- 
ability, different from his own, falls to the 
ground, The new sense, which, by implica- 
tion, he affirms never to be mentioned by those 
ot pppasita views, is by them frequently as- 
serted and vindicated ! 

But apart altogether from the propnsed 
translation of the clause, and the meaning at- 
tached to it in its amended form—admitting 
both; itmay, notwithstanding, be observed, un 
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18 But if@ ye be led of the;®are manifest; which are these, 


Spirit, ye are not under the law. 


Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 


19 Now the works of the flesh | lasciviousness, 


@ Ro.6.14 ; 8.2. 


the whole passage, that if it contains nothing 
dircetly on the subject of human ability, yet 
the struggle it asserts between two opposite 
principles, the flesh and the spirit, in the re- 
newed mind, is not over-favourable to great 
views as to what man can do, or could do. 
If in the renewed mind this can least prevail, 
and prevail tu such an extent, as the passage 
intimates, what must be the state of the unre- 
newed mind? The answer is too obvious. 
Allow, that the apostle states no more than 
the fact, that, in consequence of this struggle, 
the Christian “does not do the things which 
otherwise he would do,” and even take this 
in the sense of not doing the evil he otherwise 
would have done, still it follows, and with all 
the conviction of direct assertion, that, inde- 
pendently of spiritual aid, the man or the 
Christian coutd not or would not have acted 
rightly. 

Mr. Barnes has expressed himself somewhat 
plainly on this subject under Rom. viii. 7, 
where the reader will find, in a supplementary 
Note on that passage, much that is applicable 
to what occurs here. ‘Whether,” he there 
says,‘the man himself might not obey the law, 
whether he has, or has not ability to do it, isa 

uestion which the apostle does not touch.” 

e is careful, however, not directly to assert 
the affirmative, but leaves the reader to draw 
the inference in regard to the author's opin- 
ion. And in this place, especially, have we 
reason to complain of disingenuous ambiguity. 
The phraseology connected with this dispute, 
can, could, &c., should have been explained. 
If it had been affirmed that God requires 
nothing of us which is physically or naturally 
impossible for us to do; ¢. g.. He does not 
require us to transport ourselves from earth 
to heaven, and from heaven to earth, as angels 
do at his bidding, because for such service we 
have no natural powers—there could have 
been no disputing of this position. But if it 
be natural or physical power to which the 
author alludes, uader the term ean and could, 
why not say so, and by a brief explanation 
relieve his unthinking readers from their per- 
plexity ? If men can and could discharge dut 
only in so far as natural ability is concerned, 
but morally are allowed to be unable to think 
a good thought, all that sound Calvinists de- 
sire on this subjectis conceded. Nor, remains 
there the slightest force in the objection, that 
“ifa man could not do otherwise than he ac- 
tually does, he would not be to blame.” Men 
will not be taken to account for natural ina. 
bilities, for certainly they are not to blame 
that they have not the faculties of angels. 
But moral inability is sin, and for it we must 
answer. Itis roofed aversion to that which 
is good. Meantime, statements, such as that 
quoted above, without explanation, have done 
unmeasureable mischief to certain clasges of 
readers ; and furnishing them with an argu- 
ment against the doctrine of accountability, 
are fitted to harden them in sin. 

There seems too much truth in the censure 
passed on the New School Divines of America, 
that even when they ‘retain the term na- 
tural in connection with ability, and thus 
appear to accord with those who are in the 


6 Mat.15.19; Ep.5.3—6;3 Col.3.5,6; Re.22.15. 


habit of making the distinction (of natural and 
moral ability) in reality, they occupy ver 
different ground. Though when they spea 
of ability, they frequently annex to it the 
word “natural,” they seldom speak of ina- 
bility at all; dut produce the impression, that 
the ability which they preach is fully adequate 
to enable the sinner, independently of divine 

ace, todo all that God requires."—Old and 

ew Views by James Wood, Philadelphia, p. 
162. The same author asserts, and with some 
appearance of reason, that “though Mr. 
Barnes .expresses himself with much more 
caution than Messrs. Finney and Duffield, it is 
apparent that he favours their sentiments.’’ 
Ibid. page 168. 


18. But if ye be led of the Spirit. 
If you submit to the teachings and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. { Ye 
are not under the law. You are 
under a different dispensation—the 
dispensation of the Spirit. You are 
free from the restraints and control 
of the Mosaic law, and are under the 
control of the Spirit of God. 

19. Now the works of the flesh. 
What the flesh, or what corrupt and 
unrenewed human nature produces. 
Q Are manifest. Plain, well-known. 
The world is full of illustrations of 
what corrupt human nature produces, 
and as to the existence and nature of 
those works, no one can be ignorant. 
It is evident here that the word cag, 
flesh, is used to denote corrupt human 
nature, and not merely the body; 
since many of the vices here enumer- 
ated are the passions of the mind or 
the soul, rather than of the body. 
Such are “wrath,” “ strife,’”’ ‘ here- 
sies,” “ envyings,” &c., which cannot 
be said to have their seat in the body. 
If the word, therefore, is used to 
denote human nature, the passage 
furnishes a sad commentary on its 
tendency, and on the character of 
man. It is closely parallel to the 
declaration of the Saviour in Matt. 
xv.19. Ofthe nature of most of these 
sins, or works of the flesh, it is un- 
necessary to offerany comment. They 
are not so rare as not to be well known, 
andthe meaning of the words requires 
little exposition. In regard to the 
existence of these vices as the result 
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20 Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 

21 Envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like: 


of human nature, the Notes on Rom. 


i. may be examined; or a single glance 
at the history of the past, or at the 
present condition of the heathen and 
a large part of the Christian world, 
would furnish an ample and a painful 
demonstration. 

20. Witcheraft. Pretending to 
witchcraft. The apostle does not 
vouch for the actual existence of 
witchcraft ; but he says that what was 
known as such was a proof of the cor- 
rupt nature of man, and was one of 
the fruits of it. No one can doubt it. 
It was a system of imposture and 
falsehood throughout ; and nothing is 
a better demonstration of the depra- 
vity of the human heart than an ex- 
tended and systematized attempt to 
impose on mankind. The word which 
is here used (¢aguextia, whence our 
word pharmacy, from ?deveanor, a medi- 
cine, poison, magic potion) means, 
properly, the preparing and giving of 
medicine. Then it means also poi- 
soning, and also magic art, or enchant- 
ment ; because in savage nations phar- 
macy or medicine consisted much in 
magical incantations. Thence it 
means sorcery or enchantment, and it 
is so used uniformly in the New Tes- 
tament. It is used only in Gal. v. 20; 
Rev. ix. 21; xviii. 23; xxi. 8. Some 
have supposed that it means here pot- 
soning, a crime often practised; but 
the more correct interpretation is, to 
refer it to the black art, or to preten- 
sions to witchcraft, and the numerous 
delusions which have grown out of it, 
as a striking illustration of the cor- 
rupt and depraved nature of man. 
9 Hatred. Gr. Hatreds, in the 
plural. Antipathies, and want of love, 
producing contentions and_ strifes. 
qi Variance. Contentions ; see Note, 
Rom. i. 29. FY Bmulations (@nr0). 
In a bad sense, meaning heart-burn- 
ing, or jealousy, or perhaps inordinate 
ambition. The sense is ardour or 
zeal tn a bad cause, leading to strife, 
&e. § Wrath. This also is plural 
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of the which I tell you before, as 

I have also told yow in time past, 

that they which do such things 

ee not inherit the kingdom of 
od. 


in the Greek (Svuci), meaning pas- 


sions, bursts of anger ; Note, 2 Cor. 
xii. 20. oe Also plural in the 
Greek; see Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20 
{ Seditions ; see Note, Rom. xvi. 17. 
q Heresies; see Note, Acts v. 17; 
1 Cor. xi. 19. 

21. Enuyings ; Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
{ Revellings; Notes, 2 Cor. xii. 20; 
Rom. xiii. 138. QJ And such like. 
This class of evils, without attempting 
to specify all. J Of which I tell you 
before. In regard to which I fore- 
warn you. { As J have also told you 
in time past. When he was with 
them. 4 Shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. Cannot possibly be 
saved ; see Notes on 1 Cor. vi. 9—11. 
In regard to this passage, we may re- 
mark; (1.) That it furnishes the most 
striking and unanswerable proof of 
human depravity. Paul represents 
these things as “the works of the 
flesh,” the works of the unrenewed 
nature of man. They are such as 
human nature, when left to itself, 
everywhere produces. The world 
shows that such is the fact; and we 
cannot but ask, is a nature producing 
this to be regarded as pure? Is man 
an unfallen being? Can he save him- 
self? Does he need no Saviour? 
(2.) This passage is full of fearful ad- 
monition to those who indulge in any 
or all of these vices. Paul, inspired 
of God, has solemnly declared, that 
such cannot be saved. They cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven as 
they are. Nor is it desirable that 
they should. What would heaven be 
if filled up with adulterers, and forni- 
cators, and idolaters, with the proud 
and envious, and with murderers, and 
drunkards? To call such a place 
heaven, would be an abuse of the 
word. No one could wish to dwell 
there; and such men cannoé enter 
into heaven. (3.) The human heart 
must be changed, or man cannot be 
saved. This follows of course. It 
such is its tendency, then there is a 
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22 But the fruit ¢ of the Spirit 
@ John 15.5; Ep.5.9, 


necessity for such a change as that 


in regeneration, in order that man may 
be happy and be saved. (4.) We 
should rejoice that such men cannot, 
with their present characters, be ad- 
mitted to heaven. We should rejoice 
that there 7s one world where these 
vices are unknown, a world of perfect 
and eternal purity. When we look 
at the earth; when we see how these 
vices prevail; when we reflect that 
every land is polluted, and that we 
cannot traverse a continent or an 
island, visit a nook or corner of the 
earth, dwell in any city or town, where 
these vices do not exist, O how re- 
freshing and invigorating is it to look 
forward to a pure heaven! How 
cheering the thought that there is one 
world where these vices are unknown ; 
one world, all whose ample plains may 
be traversed, and the note of blas- 
phemy shall never fall on the ear; 
one world, where virtue shall be safe 
from the arts of the seducer; one 
world where we may for ever dwell, 
and not one reeling and staggering 
drunkard shall ever be seen; where 
there shall be not one family in want 
and tears from the vice of its unfaith- 
ful head! With what joy should we 
look forward to that world! With 
what ardour should we pant that it 
may be our own! 

22. But the fruit of the Spirit. 
That which the Holy Spirit produces. 
It is not without design, evidently, 
that the apostle uses the word ‘Spirit’ 
here, as denoting that these things do 
not flow from our own nature. The 
vices above enumerated are the pro- 
per “ works” or result of the opera- 
tions of the human heart; the virtues 
which he enumerates are produced by 
a forcign influence—the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence Paul does not 
trace them to our own hearts, even 
when renewed. Je says that they 
are to be regarded as the proper re- 
sult of the Spirit’s operations on the 
soul. § Jslove. ‘To Godand to men. 
Probably the latter here is particu- 
larly intended, as the fruits of the 
Spirit are pluced in contradistinction 
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is love, joy, peace, long-suflering 
gentleness, goodness, faith, 


from those vices which lead to strife: 
among men. On the meaning of the 
word fove, sec Notes on 1 Cor. xili. 
1 ; and for anillustration of its opera- 
tions and effects, see the Notes on 
that whole chapter. § Joy. In the 
love of God ; in the evidences of par- 
don; in communion with the Re- 
deemer, and in his service; in the 
duties of religion, in trial, and in the 
hope of heaven; see Notes, Rom. v. 
2; comp. 1 Pet.i. 8. QJ Peace. As 
the result of reconciliation with God; 
see Notes, Rom.v.1. {| Long-suffer- 
ing. In affliction and trial, and when 
injured by others; see Note, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. 9 Gentleness. The same 
word which is translated kindness in 
2 Cor. vi. 6; see Note on that place. 
The word means goodness, kindness, 
benignity ; and is opposed to a harsh, 
crabbed, crooked temper. It is a dis- 
position to be pleased; it is mildness 
of temper, calmness of spirit, an un- 
ruffed disposition, and a disposition 
to treat all with urbanity and polite- 
ness. This is one of the regular 
effects of the Spirit’s operations on 
the heart. Religion makes no one 
crabbed, and morose, and sour. It 
sweetens the temper ; corrects an ir- 
ritable disposition; makes the heart 
kind ; disposes us to make all around 
us as happy as possible. This is 
true politeness; a kind of politeness 
which can far better be learned in the 
school of Christ than in that of Ches- 
terfield; by the study of the New 
Testament than under the direction 
of the dancing-master. § Goodness; 
see Note on Rom. xv. 14. Ilere the 
word seems to be used in the sense of 
beneficence, or adisposition to do good 
to others. Thesense is, that a Chris- 
tian must bea good man. J Faith. 
On the meaning of the word faith, 
see Note on Mark xvi. 16. The word 
here may be used in the sense of 
fidelity, and may denote that the 
Christian will be a faithful man, a 
man faithful to his word and promises ; 
a man who can be trusted or confided 
in. It is probable that the word is 


‘used in this sense because the object 
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23 Meekness, temperance: against 
# such there is no law. 

24 And they that are Christ’s 
@1'Ti,1.9. 1 or, passions. b Ro.8.4,5. 


of the apostle is not to speak of the 
feelings which we have towards God 
so much as to illustrate the influences 
of the Spirit in directing and control- 
ling our feelings towards men. True 
religion makes a man faithful. The 
Christian is faithful as a man; faith- 
ful as a neighbour, friend, father, hus- 
band, son. He is faithful to his con- 
tracts ; faithful to his promises. No 
man can be a Christian who is not 
thus faithful, and all pretensions to 
being under the influences of the 
Spirit when such fidelity does not ex- 
ist, are deceitful and vain. 

23. Meekness ; see Note, Mat. v. 5. 
{ Temperance. The word here used, 
(iyxeérea), means properly self-con- 
trol, continence. It is derived from 
iv and xearos, strength, and has refer- 
ence to the power or ascendancy 
which we have over exciting and evil 
passions of all kinds. It denotes the 
self-rule which a man has over the 
evil propensities of his nature. Our 
word temperance we use now in a 
much more limited sense, as referring 
mainly to abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks. But the word here 
used is employed in a much more ex- 
tended signification. It includes the 
dominion over all evil propensities, 
and may denote continence, chastity, 
self-government, moderation in re- 
gard to all indulgences as well as 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 
See the word explained in the Notes 
on Acts xxiv. 25. The sense here is, 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart make a man moderate in 
all indulgences ; teach hizn to restrain 
his passions, and to govern himself; 
to control his evil propensities, and to 
subdue all inordinate affection. The 
Christian will not only abstain from 
intoxicating drinks, but from all ex- 
citing passions ; he will be temperate 
in his manner of living, and in the 
government of his temper, This may 
be applied to temperance properly so 
called with us; but it should not be 
limited to that. A Christian must be 
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have crucified the flesh with the + 
affections and lusts. 

25 If > we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit. 


a temperate man ; and if the effect of 
his religion is not to produce this, 
it is false and vain. Abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, as well as 
from all improper excitement, is de- 
manded by the very genius of his re- 
ligion, and on this subject there is no. 
danger of drawing the cords too close. 
No man was ever injured by the strict- 
est temperance, by total abstinence 
from ardent spirits, and from wine as 
a beverage ; no man is certainly safe 
who does not abstain; no inan, it is 
believed, can be in a proper frame of 
mind for religious duties who indulges 
in the habitual use of intoxicating 
drinks. Nothing does more scandal 
to religion than such indulgences ; 
and, other things being equal, he is 
the most under the influence of the 
Spirit ofGod whoisthe mostthoroughly 
amanoftemperance. { Against such 
there is no law. That is, there is no 
law to condemn such persons. These 
are not the things which the law de- 
nounces. These, therefore, are the 
true freemen; free from the con- 
demning sentence of the law, and 
free in the service of God. Lawcon- 
demns sin; and they who evince the 
spirit here referred to are free from 
its denunciations. 

24. And they that are Christ's. 
All who are true Christians, {J Have 
crucified the flesh. The corrupt pas- 
sions of the soul have been put to 
death ; 7. ¢., destroyed. They are ag 
though they were dead, and have no 
power over us; see Note, chap. ii. 20. 
q With the affections. Marg. Pas- 
sions. All corrupt desires. {| And 
lusts ; see Note, Rom. i. 24, 

25. If we live in the Spirit. Note, 
ver. 16. The sense of this verse pro- 
bably is, ‘“‘ We who are Christians pro- 
fess to be under the influences of the 
Dloly Spirit. By his influences and 
agency is our spiritual life. We pro- 
fess not to be under the dominion of 
the flesh ; not to be'controlled by its 
appetites and desires. Let us then 
act in this manner, and as if we be- 
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26 Let 4 us not be desirous of 
@ Ph.2.3. 


lieved this. Let us yield ourselves to 
nis influences, and show that we are 
controlled by that Spirit.” It is an 
earnest exhortation to Christians to 
yield wholly to the agency of the 
Ifoly Spirit on their hearts, and to 
submit to his guidance ; see Notes, 
Rom. viii. 5, 9. 

26. Let us not be desirous of vain- 
glory. The word here used (x:v4d0%0:) 
means proud or vain of empty advan- 
tages, as of birth, property, eloquence, 
or learning. ‘The reference here is 
probably to the paltry competitions 
which arose on account of these sup- 
posed advantages. It is possible that 
this might have been one cause of the 


difficulties existing in the churches of . 


Galatia, and the apostle is anxious 
wholly to check and remove it. The 
Jews prided themselves on their birth, 
and men are everywhere prone to 
overvalue the supposed advantages of 
birth and blood, The doctrines of 
Paul are, that on great and most vital 
respects men are on a level; that 
these things contribute nothing to 
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vainglory, provoking one another, 
envying one another. 


themselves sinners; on a level at the 


foot of the cross, at the communion 
table, on beds of sickness, in the grave, 
and at the bar of God; when they 
feel this, then the consequences here 
referred to will be avoided. There 
will be no haughty carriage such as 
to provoke opposition ; and on the 
other hand there will be no envy 
on account of the superior rank of 
others. J Envying one another. On 
account of their superior wealth, rank, 
talent, learning. ‘The true way to 
cure envy is to make men feel that 
in their great and important interests 
they are on a level. Their great in- 
terests are beyond the grave. The 
distinctions of this life are temporary, 
and are comparative trifies. Soon all 
will be on a level in the grave, and at 
the bar of God and in heaven. Wealth, 
and honour, and rank do not avail 
there. The poorest man will wear as 
bright a crown as the rich; the man 
of most humble birth will be admitted 
as near the throne as he who can boast 
the longest line of illustrious ancestors. 


salvation (Notes, chap. iii. 28); and | Why should a man who is soon to weaz 
that Christians should esteem them ' a “ crown incorruptible and undefiled 
of little importance, and that they! and that fadeth not away,” envy him 
should not be suffered to interfere | who has a ducal coronet here, or a 
with their fellowship, or to mar their | royal diadem—baubles that are soon 
harmony and peace. J Provoking | to be laid aside forever? Why should 
one another. The sense is, that they | he, though poor here, who is soon to 
who are desirous of vainglory, do! inherit the treasures of heaven where 
provoke one another. ‘They pro-| ‘‘moth and rust do not corrupt,” envy 
voke those whom they regard as in- | him who can walk over a few acres as 
feriors by a haughty carriage and a| his own, or who has accumulated a 
contemptuous manner towards them. | glittering pile of dust, soon to be left 


They look upon them often with con- 
tempt; pass them by with disdain ; 
treat them as beneath their notice; 
and this provokes on the other hand 
hard feeling, and hatred, and a dis- 
position to take revenge. When men 
regard themselves as equal in their 
great and vital interests; when they 
feel that they are fellow-heirs of the 
grace of life; when they feel that 
they belong to one great family, and 
are in their great interests on a level; 
deriving no advantage from birth and 


forever? Whyshould he who is soon 
to wear the robes of salvation, made 
“‘white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
envy him who is ‘‘ clothed in purple 
and fine linen,” or who can adorn 
himself and his family in the most 
gorgeous attire which art and skill can 
make, soon to give place to the wind- 
ing-sheet’; soon to be succeeded by 
the simple garb which the most hum- 
ble wears in the grave If men fee] 
that their great interests are beyond 
the tomb : that in the important mat- 


blood ; on a level as descendants of} ter of salvation they are on a level; 


the same apostate father; as being 


that soon they are to be undistinguish- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RETHREN, ! if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which 


ed beneath the clods of the valley, 
how unimportant comparatively would 
if seem to adorn their bodics, to 
advance their name and rank and 
to improve their estates! The rich 
and the great would cease to look 
down with contempt on those of more 
humble rank, and the poor would cease 
to envy those above them, for they are 
soon to be their equals in the grave ; 
their equals, perhaps their superiors 
in heaven ! 
CHAPTER VI. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tuis chapter is composed entirely 
of affectionate exhortation, and the 
expression of the apostle’s earnest 
solicitude in the behalf of the Chris- 
tians in Galatia. He exhorts them 
(ver. 1) to bring back to the ways of 
virtueany one whothrough the strength 
of strong temptation had been led 
astray. Ile entreats them (ver. 2) to 
bear one another’s burdens, and thus 
to show that they were true friends 
of Christ, and governed by his laws. 
He entreats them not to be lifted up 
with pride, and not to affix an inordi- 
nate estimate to any thing that they 
possessed, assuring them that their 
true estimate was to be formed from 
the character of their own works; ver. 
38—5. Ie exhorts them to minister to 
the wants of their public teachers, the 
preachers ofthe gospel ; ver. 6. In ver. 
7—10, he reminds them of the solemn 
day of judgment, when all will be 
tried ; assures them that men will be 
judged and rewarded according to 
their works; and entreats them not 
to be weary in well-doing, but to la- 
bour on patiently in doing good, with 
the assurance that they should reap 
in due season, In ver. 1], he shows 
them the interest which he felt in 
them by his having done what was 
unusual for him, and what perhaps he 
bad donc in no other instance—writing 
an entire letter in hisown hand. Le 
then states the true reason why others 
wished them to be circumcised. It 
was the dread of persecution, and not 
any real love to the cause of religion. 
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are spiritual restore ¢ such an one 
in the spirit of meekness; con- 
lor, although. @ Ja.5.19,20. 


They did not themselves keep the law, 


and they only desired to glory in the 
number of converts to their views; 
ver. 12, 13. But Paul says that he 
would glory in nothing but in the 
cross of Christ. By that he had been 
crucified to the world, and the world 
had been crucified to him (ver. 14); 
and he repeats the solemn assurance 
that in the Christian religion neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision was 
of any importance whatever ; ver. 15. 
This was the true rule of life, and on 
as many as walked according to this 
principle, he invokes the blessing of 
God; ver. 16. Ile closes the epistle 
by entreating them to give him no 
more trouble. Ile bore in his body 
already the marks or sufferings which 
he had received in the cause of the 
Lord Jesus. Ilis trials already were 
sufficient ; and he entreats them to 
spare him from future molestation 
(ver. 17), and closes with the bene- 
diction; ver. 18. 

1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken. 
Marg. Although. Itis a case which 
the apostle supposes might happen. 
Christians were not perfect; and it 
was possible that they who were true 
Christians might be surprised by 
temptation, and fall into sin. The 
word rendered be overtaken (reoangdn 
from xesAcuBdéve ), means properly to 
take before another, to anticipate (1 
Cor. xi. 21); then to be before taken 
or caught ; and may here mean either 
that one had been formerly guilty of 
sin or had been recently hurried on 
by his passions or by temptations to 
commit a fault. It is probable that 
the latter here is the true sense, and 
that it means, if a man is found to bo 
overtaken by any sin ; if his passions, 
or if temptation get the better of him, 
Tindal renders it, “If any man be 
fallen by chance into any fault.” It 
refers to cases of surprise, or of sudden 
temptation. Christians do not com- 
mit sin deliberately, and as a part of 
the plan of life ; but they may be sur- 
prised by sudden temptation, or urged 
on by impetauus or head-strong pas- 
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sidering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. 
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2 Bear * yeone another’s burdens, 
aud so fulfil the law of Christ. 
a Ro.15.1. 


dion, as David and Peter were. Paul “brother. No man should attempt to 


does not speak of the possibility of 
restoring one who deliberately forms 
the plan of sinning ; he does not sup- 
pose that such a man could be a 
Christian, and that it weuld be pro- 
per to speak of restoring such a man. 
{ Ye which are spiritual. Who are 
under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; see Note on chap. v. 22, 23. 
The apostle, in this verse, refers evi- 
dently to those who have fallen into 
some sensual indulgence (chap. v. 19 
—?21), and says that they who have 
escaped these temptations, and who 
are under the influences of the Spirit, 
should recover such persons. It isa 
very important qualification for those 
who would recover others from sin, 
that they should not be guilty of the 
same sin themselves. Reformers 
should be holy men; men who exer- 
cise discipline in the church should be 
spiritual’? men—men in whom im- 
plicit confidence may be properly re- 
posed. { Lestore such an one. On 
the meaning of the word here used, 
see Note on 2 Cor. xiii. 11. Here it 
means, not to restore him to the 
church after he has been excluded, 
but set him right, bring him back, 
recover him from his errors and his 
faults. The apostle does not say in 
what manner this is to be done; but 
it is usually to be done doubtless by 
affectionate admonition, by faithful 
instruction, and by prayer. Discipline 
or punishment should not be resorted 
to until the other methods are tried 
in vain; Mat. xvi. 15—17. J Jn the 
spirit of meekness. With a kind, for- 
hearing, and forgiving spirit; Note, 
Mat. v. 5. Not with anger ; not with 
a lordly and overbearing mind ; not 
with a love of finding others in fault, 
and with a desire for inflicting the 
discipline of the church ; not with a 
harsh and unforgiving temper, but 
with love, and gentleness, and humil- 
ity, and patience, and with a readiness 
to forgive when wrong has been done. 
This is an essential qualification for 
veatoring and recovering an offending 


rebuke or admonish another who can- 
not do it in the spirit of meekness ; no 
man should engage in any way in the 
work of reform who has not such a 
temper of mind. {| Considering thy- 
self, &c. Remembering how liable 
you are yourself to err; and how 
much kindness and indulgence should 
therefore be shown to others. You 
are to actas if you felt it possible that 
you might also be overtaken with a 
fault; and you should act as you 
would wish that others should do 
towards you. Pliny (Epis. viii. 22, 
has expressed a similar sentiment 
in the following beautiful language. 
** Atque ego optimum et emendatis- 
simumexistimo,qui ceeterisitaignoscit, 
tanquam ipse quotidie peccet; ita 
peccatis abstinet, tanquam nemini 
ignoscat. Proinde hoc domi, hoc 
foris, hoc in omni vita genere tene- 
amus, ut nobis implacabiles simus, 
exorabiles istis etiam, qui dare veniam 
nisi sibi nesciunt.”” The doctrine 
taught by Paul is, that such is human 
infirmity, and such the strength of 
human depravity, that no one knows 
into what sins he may himself fall. 
He may be tempted to commit the 
same sins which he endeavours to 
amend in others ; he may be left to 
commit even worse sins. If this is 
the case, we should be tender while 
we are firm; forgiving while we set 
our faces against evil ; prayerful while 
we rebuke ; and compassionate when 
we are compelled to inflict on others 
the discipline of the church. Every 
man who has any proper feelings, 
when he attempts to recover an 
erring brother should pray for him 
and for himself also; and will re- 
gard his duty as only half done, and 
that very imperfectly, if he does not 
‘“‘ consider also that he himself may be 
tempted.” 

2. Bear ye one another's burdens ; 
see Note, Rom. xv. 1. Bear with each 
other; helpeachother in the divine life. 
The sense is, that every man has pe- 
culiar temptations and easily besetting 
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3 For if a man think him- 
self to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. 

a 2 Co.13.5. _ 


sins, which constitute a heavy burden. 
We should aid each other in regard to 
these, and help one another to over- 
come them. {| And so fulfil the law 
of Christ. The peculiar law of Christ, 
requiring us to love one another ; see 
Note on John xiii. 34. This was the 
distinguishing law of the Redeemer ; 
and they could in no way better fulfil 
it than by aiding each other in the 
divine life. The law of Christ would 
not allow us to reproach the offender, 
or to taunt him, or to rejoice in his 
fall. We should help him to take up 
his load of infirmities, and sustain him 
by our counsels, our exhortations, and 
our prayers. Christians, conscious of 
their infirmities, have @ right to the 
sympathy and the prayers of their 
brethren. They should not be cast 
off to acold and heartless world; a 
world rejoicing over their fall, and 
ready to brand them as hypocrites. 
They should be pressed to the warm 
bosom of brotherly kindness; and 
prayer should be made to ascend with- 
out ceasing around an erring and a fal- 
len brother. Is this the case in regard 
to all who bear the Christian name ? 
8. For if a man think himself to be 
something, &c.; see chap. v. 26. This 
is designed, evidently, to be another 
reason why we should be kind and 
tender to those who have erred. It 
is, that even those who are most con- 
fident may fall. They who feel secure, 
and think it impossible that they should 
sin, are not safe. They may be wholly 
deceived, and may be nothing, when 
they have the highest estimate of 
themselves. They may themselves 
fall into sin, and have need of all the 
sympathy and kindness of their bre- 
thren. § When he is nothing. When 
he has no strength, and no moral 
worth. When he is not such as he 
apprehends, but is lifted up with vain 
self-conceit. { He deceiveth himself. 
Hie understands not his own character. 
“‘ The worst part of the fraud falls on 
his own head.”—Doddridge. He does 
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4 But let every man preve ¢ his 
own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself > alone, and 
not in another: 

b Pr.14.14. 


not accomplish what he expected to 


do; and instead of acquiring reputation 
from others, as he expected, he renders 
himself contemptible in their sight. 
4. But let every man prove. That 
is, try or examine in a proper manner. 
Let him form a proper estimate ot 
what is due to himself, according to 
his real character. Let him compare 
himself with the word of God, and 
the infallible rule which he has given, 
and by which we are to be judged in 
the last great day; comp. Note, Rom. 
xii. 3; 1 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
q Hisown work. Whathedoes. Let 
him form a fair and impartial estimate 
of his own character. {And then 
shall he have rejoicing. That is, he 
will be appropriately rewarded, and 
will meet with no disappointment. 
The man who forms an improper 
estimate of his own character will be 
sure to be disappointed. The man 
who examines himself, and who forms 
no extravagant expectation in regard 
to what is due to himself, will be ap- 
propriately rewarded, and will be made 
happy. If, by the careful examina- 
tion of himself, he finds his life to be 
virtuous, and his course of conduct 
pure; if he has done no wrong to 
others, and if he finds evidence that 
he is a child of God, then he will have 
cause of rejoicing. { In himself alone; 
comp. Prov. xiv. 14: ‘ A good man 
shall be satisfied from himself.’’ The 
sentiment is, that he will find in him- 
selfa source of pure joy. He will not 
be dependent on the applause of others 
for happiness. In an approving con- 
science ; in the evidence of the favour 
of God; in an honest effort to lead a 
pure and holy life, he will have happi- 
ness. The source of his joys will be 
within ; and he will not be dependent, 
as the man of ambition, and the man 
who thinks of himself more highly than 
he ought, will, on the favours of a 
capricious multitude, and on the breath 
of popular applause. F And not in 
another. He will not be dependent 
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5 For every man shall bear his 
own burden. 
6 Let @ him that is taught in tbe 
a 1Co.9.11~14. 


on others for happiness. Here is the 
true secret of happiness. It consists, 
(J.) In not forming an improper esti- 
mate of ourselves; in knowing just 
what we are, and what is due to us; 
in not thinking ourselves to be some- 
thing, when we are nothing. (2.) In 
leading such a life that it may be ex- 
amined to the core, that we may know 
exactly what we are without being 
distressed or pained. That is, in 
having a good conscience, and in the 
honest and faithful discharge of our 
duty to God and man. (3.) In not 
being dependent on the fickle applause 
of the world for our comfort. The man 
who has no internal resources, and 
who has no approving conscience ; 
who is happy only when others smile, 
and miserable when they frown, is a 
man who can have no security for en- 
joyment. The man who has a good 
conscience, and who enjoys the favour 
of God, and the hope of heaven, 
carries with him the source of perpe- 
tual joy. He cannot be deprived of 
it. His purse may be taken, and his 
house robbed, but the highwayman 
cannot rob him of his comforts. He 
carries with him an unfailing source 
of happiness when abroad, and the 
same source of happiness abides with 
him at home ; he bears it into society, 
and it remains with him in solitude ; 
it is his companion when in health, 
and when surrounded by his friends, 
and it is no less his companion when 
his friends leave him, and when he 
lies upon a bed of death. 

5. For every man shall bear his 
own burden. This seems tobe a kind 
of proverbial saying ; and it means 
here, every man shall have his proper 
reward. If he isa virtuous man, he 
will be happy; if a vicious man, he 
will be miserable. Ifa virtuous man, 
he will have the source of happiness 
in himself; if a sinner, he must bear 
the proper penalty of his sin. In the 
great day every man shall be properly 
rewarded. Knowing this, we should 
be little anxious about the sentiments 
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word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things. 
7 Be not deceived; God is not 


of others, and should seek to main- 


tain a good conscience towards God 
and man. The design of this passage 
is, to prevent men from forming an 
improper estimate of themselves, and 
of the opinions of others. Let a man 
feel that he is soon to stand at the 
judgment-seat, and it will do much to 
keep him from an improper estimate 
of his own importance; let him fee: 
that he must give an account to God, 
and that his great interests are to be 
determined by the estimate which God 
will affix to his character, and it will 
teach him that the opinion of the 
world is of little value. This will re- 
strain his vanity and ambition. This 
will show him that the great business 
of life is to secure the favour of God, 
and to be prepared to give up his ac- 
count ; and there is no way so effectual 
of checking ambition, and subduing 
vanity and the love of applause, as to 
feel that we are soon to stand at the 
awful bar of God. 

6. Let him that is taught in the 
word. In the word of God; 7%. ¢. the 
gospel. § Communicate unto him. 
Let him share with him who teaches; 
let there be a common participation 
of all good things. {J Jn all good 
things. In every thing that is need- 
ful for their comfortable subsistence. 
On the duty here enjoined, see Notes 
on 1 Cor. ix. 11—13. 

", Be not deceived. That is, in re- 
gard to your character, and your hopes 
for eternity. This is a formula of in- 
troduction to some admonition that 
is peculiarly weighty and important. 
It implies that there was danger that 
they would be deceived in reference 
to their character. The sources of 
the danger were the corruption of 
their own hearts, the difficulty of 
knowing their true character, the in- 
structions of false teachers, &c. ; see 
Note on 1 Cor. vi. 9. J God ts nos 
mocked. le cannot be imposed on, 
or mocked. He knows what our real 
character is, and he will judge us ac- 
cordingly. The word rendered mocked 
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mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 


{eve7niZw), means, properly, to turn 


up the nose in scorn; hence to mock, 
or deride, or insult. The sense is, 
that God could not be imposed on, or 
could not be insulted with impunity, 
or successfully. To mockis, properly, 
(1.) To imitate, to mimic ; to imitate 
in contempt or derision. (2.) To de- 
ride, to laugh at, toridicule. (3.) To 
defeat, or to illude, or to disappoint. 
(4.) To fool, to tantalize.— Webster. 
Here it cannot mean to imitate, or to 
mimic, but it refers to the principles 
of the divine administration, and must 
mean that they could not be treated 
with contempt, or successfully evaded. 
They could not hope to illude or im- 
pose on God. Iiis principles of gov- 
ernmeut were settled, and they could 
not impose on him. ‘To what the re- 
ference is here, is not perfectly plain. 
In the connection in which it stands, 
it seems to refer to the support of the 
ministers of the gospel ; and Paul in- 
troduces the general principle, that as 
a man sows he will reap, to show them 
what will be the effect of a liberal and 
proper use of their property. If they 
made a proper use of it; if they em- 
ployed it for benevolent purposes ; if 
they appropriated what they should to 
the support of religion, they would 
reap accordingly. God could not be 
imposed on in regard to this. They 
could not make him think that they 
had true religion when they were sow- 
ing to the flesh, and when they were 
spending their money in purchas- 
ing pleasure, and in luxury and vanity. 
No zeal, however ardent ; no prayers, 
however fervent or long, no professions, 
however loud, would impose on God. 
And to make such prayers, and to 
manifest such zeal and such strong 
professions, while the heart was with 
the world, and they were spending 
their money for every thing else but 
religion, was mocking God. Alas, 
how much mockery of God like this 
still prevails! How much, when 
men seem disposed to make God be- 
lieve that they are exceedingly zealous 
and devoted, while their heart is truly 
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8 For he that soweth to his 4 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 


a Job 4.8; Pr.22.8; Ho.8.7. 
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with the world! Jfow many long 
prayers are offered ; how much zeal is 
shown; how many warm professions 
are made, as if to make God and man 
believe that the heart was truly en- 
gaged in the cause of religion, while 
little or nothing is given in the cause 
of benevolence ; while the ministers 
of religion are suffered to starve ; and 
while the “loud professor’ rolls in 
wealth, and is distinguished for luxury 
of living, for gayety of apparel, for 
splendour of equipage, and for extra- 
vagance in parties of pleasure! Such 
professors attempt to mock God. 
They are really sowing to the flesh ; 
and of the flesh they must reap cor- 
ruption. J For whatsoever a man 
soweth, &c.; see Note, 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
This figure is taken from agriculture. 
A man who sows wheat, shall reap 
wheat ; he who sows barley, shall reap 
barley ; he who sows cockle, shall reap 
cockle. Every kind of grain will pro- 
duce grain like itself. So it is in re- 
gard to our works. Ile who is liberal, 
shall be dealt with liberally; he who is 
righteous, shall berewarded; he whoisa 
sinner, shall reap according to his deeds, 

8. For he that soweth to his flesh 
That makes provision for the indul- 
gence of fleshly appetites and passions, 
see Notes on chap. v. 19—21. Ile 
who makes use of his property to give 
indulgence to licentiousness, intem- 
perance, and vanity. {J Shall of the 
flesh. From the flesh, or as that which 
indulgence in fleshly appetites pro- 
perly produces. Punishment, under 
the divine government, is commonly 
in the line of offences. The punish- 
ment of licentiousness and intemper- 
ance in this life is commonly loath- 
some and offensive disease ; and when 
long indulged, the sensualist becomes 
haggard, and bloated, and corrupted, 
and sinks into the grave. Such, also, 
is often the punishment of luxurious 
living, of a pampered appetite, of 
gluttony, as well as of intemperate 
drinking. But ifthe punishment does 
not follow in this life,it wil. be sure to 
overtake the sensualist in the world 
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tion; but he that soweth to the, well-doing ; for in due season we 
Spirit, ¢ shall of the Spirit reap | shall reap, if ¢ we faint not. 


life everlasting. 10 As we have therefore oppor- 
9 And let © us not be weary in| tunity, ¢ let us do good unto all ¢ 
@ Pr.11,18; Ja.3.18, 61 G0.15.58, ¢ He.10.36; Re.2.10. 
d Ee.9.10, é Mat.5.43; Tit.3.8. 


to come. There he shall reap ruin] gives over his efforts; he that is 
final and everlasting. { Corruption. | appalled by obstacles, and that faints 
(1.) By disease. (2.) In the grave—]on account of the embarrassments 
the home to which the sensualist | thrown in his way; he that pines for 
rapidly travels. (3.) In the world of | ease, and withdraws from the field of 
woe. There all shall be corrupt. His | benevolence, shows that he has no true 
virtue—even the semblance of virtue, | attachment to the cause, and that his 
shallallbe gone. Ifis understanding, | heart has never been truly in the work 
will, fancy—his whole soul shall be} of religion. Ie who becomes a true 
debased and corrupt. No virtue | Christian, becomes suchFor ETERNITY. 
will linger and live on the plains of | Ile hasenlisted, never to withdraw. He 
ruin, but all shall be depravity and | becomes pledged to do good and to 
woe. Every thing in hell is debased | serve Godalways. No obstaclesare to 
and corrupt; and the whole harvest | deter, no embarrassments are to drive 
of sensuality in this world and the | him from the field. With the vigour 
world to come, is degradation and de- | of his youth, and the wisdom and in- 
filement. J But he that soweth to the | fluence of his riper years; with his 
Spirit. Ile who follows the leadings | remaining powers when enfeebled by 
and cultivates the affections which the | age; with the last pulsation of life 
Holy Spirit would produce ; see Notes | here, and with his immortal energics 
on chap. v. 22, 23. J Shall of the|in a higher world, he is to do good. 
Spirit. As the result of following the | For that he is to live. In that he is 
leadings of the Spirit. § Reap life|to die; and when he awakes in the 
everlasting ; see Note on Rom. 1i. 7. | resurrection with renovated powers, he 
9. And let us not be weary in well- | is to awake to an everlasting service of 
doing ; sce Note on 1 Cor. xv. 58. | doing good, as far as he may have op- 
The reference here is particularly to | portunity, in the kingdom of God. 
the support of the ministers of religion} 10. As we have therefore oppor- 
(ver. 6), but the apostle makes the | tunity, let us do good unto all men. 
exhortation general. Christianssome-} This is the true rule about doing 
times become weary. There isso much | good. ‘The opportunity to do good,” 
opposition to the best plans for doing | says Cotton Mather, “imposes the 
good; there is so much to be done; | obligation to doit.” The simple rule 
there are so many calls on their time | is, that we are favoured with the op- 
and their charities ; and there is often | portunity, and that we have the power. 
80 much ingratitude among those | It is not that we are to do it when it 
whom they endeavour to benefit, that | is convenient ; or when it will advance 
they become disheartened. Such Paul | the interest of a party; or when it 
addresses, and exhorts them not to | may contribute to our fame ; the rule 
give over, but to persevere. § Fo7! is, that we are to do it when we have 
ww due season. At the day of judg- | theopportunity. No matter how often 
ment. Then we shall receive the full | that occurs; no matter how many 
reward of all our self-denials and | objects of benevolence are presented 
charities. Q We shall reap, if we|—the more the better; no matter 
Faint not. If we do not give over, | how much self-denial it may cost us ; 
exhausted and disheartened. It is; no matter how little fame we may 
implied here, that unless a man per- | get by it; still, if we have the oppor- 
severes in doing good to the end of | tunity to do good, we are to do it, and 
life, he can hope for no reward. Hej should be thankful for the privilege. 
who becomes disheartened, znd who | And it is to be done fo all men. Not 
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men, especially to them * who are have written unto you with mine 


of the household of faith. 
11 Ye see how large a letter I 
@1 John 3.34. 


to our family only; not to our party; 
not to our neighbours; not to those 
of our own colour; not to those who 
live in the same land with us, but to 
all mankind. If we can reach and 
benefit a man who lives on the other 
side of the globe, whom we have never 
seen, and shall never see in this world 
or in the world to come, still we are 
to dohim good. Such is Christianity. 
And in this, as in all other respects, 
it differs from the narrow and selfish 
spirit of clanship which prevails all 
over the world. ( Especially. On 
the same principle that a man is bound 
particularly to benefit: his own family 
and friends. In his large and expan- 
sive zeal for the world at large, he is 
not to forget or neglect them. He is 
to feel that they have peculiar claims 
onhim. They are near him. They 
are bound to him by tender ties. They 
may be particularly dependent on him. 
Christianity does not relax the ties 
which bind us to our country, our fa- 
mily, and our friends. It makes them 
more close and tender, and excites us 
more faithfully to discharge the duties 
which grow out of these relations. 
But, in addition to that, it excites us 
to do good to all men, and to bless the 
stranger as well as the friend; the 
man who has a different colour from 
our own, as well as he who has the 
same ; the man who lives in another 
clime, as well as he who was born in 
the same country in which we live. 
GW Ofthe household of faith. Christians 
are distinguished from other men pri- 
marily by their believing the gospel, 
and by its influence on their lives. 

11. Ye see. This might be rendered 
sce, in the imperative. So Tindal 
renders it, ‘‘ Behold.”” But it is more 
commonly supposed that it should be 
rendered in the indicative. The sense 
is not materially different whichever 
translation is adopted. The object 
of the apostle is, to direct their atten- 
tion to the special proof of his love, 
which he had manifested in writing 
such a letter. {€ How large a letter. 


,own hand. 


12 As many as desire to make 


Considerable variety has existed in 


regard to the interpretation of this 
phrase. The word here used and 
translated how large (anadixes), means. 
properly, how great. Some have 
supposed that it refers to the size 
of the letters which Paul made in 
writing the epistle—the length and 
crudeness of the characters which he 
used. Such interpreters suppose that 
he was not well versed in writing 
Greek, and that he used large letters, 
and those somewhat rudely made, like 
the Hebrew. So Doddridge and Whit- 
by interpret it ; and so Theodoret, Je- 
rome, Theophylact, and some others. 
Hie might not, says Doddridge, have 
been well versed in the Greek charac- 
ters ; or “ this inaccuracy of his writ- 
ings might have been owing to tho 
infirmity or weakness of his nerves, 
which he had hinted at before.’’ Je- 
rome says, that Paul was a Hebrew, 
and that he was unacquainted with 
the mode of writing Greek letters; 
and that because necessity demanded 
that he should write a letter in his 
own hand, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he was obliged to form his char- 
acters in this crude manner. Accor- 
ding to this interpretation, it was, (1.) 
A pledge to the Galatians that the 
epistle was genuine, since it bore the 
marks of his own handwriting ; and, 
(2.) It was proof of special affection 
for them that he was willing to undergo 
this labour on their account. Others 
suppose that he means to refer to the 
size of the epistle which he had written. 
Such is the interpretation of Grotius, 
Koppe, Bloomfield, Clarke, Locke, 
Chandler, and is, indeed, the common 
interpretation, as it is the obvious one. 
According to this, it was proof of 
special interest in them, and regard 
for them, that he had written to them 
a whole letter with his own hand. 
Usually he employed an amanuensis, 
and added his name, with a brief bene- 
diction or remark at the close; see 
Notes, Rom. xvi. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 
What induced him to depart from hia 
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a fair show in the flesh, they 
constrain you to be circum- 


cised ; only lest they should suf- 


usual custom here is unknown. Je- 
rome supposes that he refers here to 
what follows from this verse to the 
end of the epistle, as that which he 
had written with his own hand, but 
the word ¢yeaye, says Rosenmiller, 
refers rather to what he had written, 
than to that which he intended to 
write. On this verse, the reader may 
consult with advantage, ‘Tholuck on 
the Life and Writings of Paul: Ger- 
man Selections, by Edwards and 
Park, Andover, 1839, pp. 35, 64, 85. 
12. As many as desire to make a 
fair show in the flesh. To be distin- 
guished for their conformity to exter- 
nal rites and customs. To be known 
for their zeal in this cause. They 
sought to show their zeal by making 
converts, and by inducing others also 
to conform to those customs. Paul 
here refers, doubtless, to the Jewish 
teachers, and he says that their main 
object was to evince their zeal in the 
observance of rites and ceremonies. 
Q They constrain you. You who are 
Gentiles. They insist on circum- 
cision as indispensable to salvation. 
T Only lest they should suffer perse- 
cution. 
for the cause of religion. It is, that 
they may avoid persecution from the 
Jews. If they should renounce the 
doctrine which taught that circum- 
cision was indispensable, they would 
be exposed to the rage of the Jews, 
and would suffer persecution. Rather 
than do this, they make a show of 
great zeal in inducing others to be 
circumcised. J For the cross of 
Christ. From attachment to the 
cause of a crucified Saviour. If they 
insisted on entire dependence on the 
merits of his blood, and renounced all 
dependence on rites and ceremonies, 
they would suffer persecution. This 
verse shows the true cause of the zeal 
which the Judaizing teachers evinced. 
It was the fear of persecution. It was 
the want of independence and boldness 
in maintaining the doctrine that men 
were to be saved only by the merits of 
the Lord Jesus. By attempting to 
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It is not from any true love. 
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fer persecution for the cross of 
Christ. 
13 For neither they themselves 


blend together the doctrines of Juda- 
ism and Christianity; by maintaining 
that the observance ofthe Jewish rites 
was necessary, and yet that Jesus was 
the Messiah, they endeavoured to 
keep in with both parties; and thus 
to escape the opposition of the Jews. 
It was an unhallowed compromise 
It was an attempt to blend things to- 
gether which could not be united. 
One must really displace the other. 
If men depended on the rites of Moses, 
they had no need of dependence on the 
Messiah; if they professed to depend 
on him, then to rely on any thing else 
was in fact to disown and reject him. 
Embracing the one system was in fact 
renouncing the other. Such is the 
argument of Paul; and such his 
solemn remonstrance against embrac- 
ing any doctrine which would obscure 
the glory of simple dependence on the 
cross of Christ. 

13. For neither they themselves who 
are circumcised. The Jewish teach- 
ers, or perhaps all Jews. It was true in 
general that the Jews did not wholly 
and entirely obey the law of Moses, 
but it is probable that the apostle 
refers particularly here to the juda- 
izing teachers in Galatia. § Keep 
the law. The law of Moses, or the 
law of God. Paul's idea is, that if 
they were circumcised they brought 
themselves under obligation to keep 
the whole law of God; see Note, ch. v. 
8. But they did not do it. (1.) No 
man perfectly observes the whole law 
of God. (2.) The Jewish nation as 
such were very far from doing it. (3.) 
Itis probable that these persons did not 
pretend even to keep the whole law of 
Moses. Paul insists on it that if they 
were circumcised, and depended on 
that for salvation, they were under 
obligation to keep the whole law. 
But they did not, Probably they did 
not offer sacrifice, or join in any of 
the numerous observances of the 
Jewish nation, except some of the 
more prominent, such as circumcision. 
This, says Paul, is inconsistent in 
the highest degree ; and they thus 
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who are circumcised keep the law ; 
but desire to have you circumcised, 
that they may glory in your flesh. 


show their insincerity and hypocrisy. 


{ That they may glory in your flesh. 
In having you as converts, and in per- 
suading you to be circumcised, that 
they may show their zeal for the law, 
and thus escape persecution. The 
phrase “in your fiesh’’ here, is equi- 
valent to “in your circumcision ;” 
making use of your circumcision to 
promote their own importance, and to 
save themselves from persecution. 

14, But God forbid. Note, Rom. 
iii. 4. “ For me it is not to glory ex- 
cept inthe cross of Christ.’”’ The ob- 
ject of Paul here is evidently to place 
himself in contrast with the judaizing 
teachers, and to show his determined 
purpose to glory in nothing else but 
the cross of Christ. Well they knew 
that he had as much occasion for glory- 
ing in the things pertaining to the 
flesh, or in the observance of external 
rites and customs, as any of them. 
He had been circumcised. He had 
had all the advantages of accurate 
training in the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish law. He had entered on life with 
uncommon advantages. Ile had evin- 
ced a zeal that was not surpassed by 
any of them; and his life, so far as 
conformity to the religion in which he 
had been trained was concerned, was 
blameless; Phil. iii.4—8. This must 
have been to a great extent known to 


the Galatians; and by placing his own ! 


conduct in strong contrast with that 
of the judaizing teachers, and show- 
ing that he had no ground of con- 
fidence in himself, he designed to 
bring back the minds of the Galatians 
to simple dependence on the cross. 
q That I should glory. That I 
should boast ; or that I should rely on 
any thing else. Others glory in their 
conformity to the laws of Moses ; 
others in their zeal, or their talents, 
or their learning, or their orthodoxy ; 
others in their wealth, or their accom- 
plishments ; others in their family al- 
liances, and their birth ; but the su- 
preme boast and glorying of a Chris- 
tian is in the cross of Christ. (Jn the 
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14 But * God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, | by 


@ Ph.3.3,7,8. lor, whereby. 


eross of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Jesus the crucified Messiah. It isa 
subject of rejoicing and glorying that 
we have such a Saviour. The world 
looked upon him with contempt; and 
the cross was astumblingblock to the 
Jew, and folly to the Greek. Notes, 
1 Cor. i.238. Buttothe Christian, 
that cross 1s the subject of glorying. 
It is so because, (1.) Of the love of 
him who suffered there; (2.) Of the 
purity and holiness of his character, 
for the innocent died there for the 
guilty ; (3.) Of the honour there put 
on the law of God by his dying to 
maintain it unsullied ; (4.) Of the re- 
conciliation there made for sin, ac- 
complishing what could be done by no 
other oblation, and by no power of 
man; (5.) Ofthe pardon there pro- 
cured for the guilty; (6.) Of the fact 
that through it we become dead to 
the world, and are made alive to 
God; (7.) Of the support and consola- 
tion which goes from that cross to 
sustain us in trial; and, (8.) Of the 
fact that it procured for us admission 
into heaven, a title to the world of 
glory. Allis glory around the cross. 
Ti was a glorious Saviour who died ; 
it was glorious love that led him to 
die; it was a glorious object to re- 
deem a world ; and it is unspeakable 
glory to which he will raise lost and 
ruined sinners by his death. O who 
‘would not glory in such a Saviout ! 
| Compared with this, what trifles are 
- all the objects in which men usually 
boast ! And what a lesson is here fur- 
‘nished to the true Christian! Let ug 
not boast of our wealth, It will soon 
leave us, or we shall be taken from it, 
and it can aid us little in the great 
matters that are before us. Jt will not 
ward off disease ; it will not enable 
us to bear pain ; it will not smooth the 
couch of death; it will not save the 
soul. Let us not glory in our strength, 
for it will soon fail; in our beauty, for 
we shall soon be undistinguished in the 
corruptions of the tomb ; in our ac- 
complishments, for they will not save 
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whom the world is crucified 4 
unto me, and I unto the world. 

15 For 4% in Christ Jesus nei- 
ther circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncireumcision, but a 
¢ new creature. 

16 And as many as walk ac- 
ach.2.20. 6 ch.5.6. ¢ 2 Co.5.17. 


us ; in our learning, for it is not that 


by which we can be brought to heaven. 
But let us glory that we have for a 
Saviour the eternal Son of God—that 
glorious Being who was adored by the 
inhabitants of heaven; who made the 
worlds ; who is pure, and lovely, and 
most holy ; and who has undertaken 
our cause and died to save us. I desire 
no higher honour than to be saved by 
the Son of God. It is the exaltation 
of my nature, and shows me more than 
any thing else its true dignity, that 
one so great and glorious sought my 
redemption. ‘That cannot be an ob- 
ject of temporary value which he 
sought by coming from heaven, and if 
there is any object of real magnitude 
in this world, it is the soul which the 
eternal Son of God died to redeem. 
{ By whom the world ts crucified unto 
me, dc. ; see Notes on ch. ii. 20. 

15. For in Christ Jesus. In his 
religion; see Note on ch. v. 6. ¥ But 
anew creature. The fact that a man 
is created anew, or born again, con- 
stitutes the real difference between 
him and other men. This is what 
Christ requires; this is the distinc- 
tion which he designs to make. It is 
not by conformity to certain rites and 
customs that a man is to be accepted; 
it isnot by elevated rank, or by wealth, 
or beauty, or blood; it is not by the 
colour of the complexion; but the 
grand inquiry is, whether a man is 
born again, and is in fact a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus; see Note on 2 
Cor. v. 17, for an explanation of the 
phrase “a new creature.” 

16. And as many as walk. As 
many as live, for so the word walk is 
used inthe Scriptures. According to 
this rule. Gr. This canon; see the 
word explained in the Notes on 2 
Cor. x.18. J Peace be on them ; see 
Note, Rom. xv. 33. {] And upon the 
Israel of God. The true church of 
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cording to this rule, peace 4 be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for ¢ I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. 


@ Ps.125.5. é Col.1.24. 


God; all who are his true worshippers; 
see Notes on Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; ix. 6. 
17. From henceforth. For the re- 
maining time; that is, during the re- 
mainder of my life. (Q Let no man 
trouble me. This implies that he had 
had trouble of some kind, and he ear- 
nestly desires that he may have no 
more. What particular trouble he here 
refers to, is not certainly known, and 
commentators have not been agreed. It 
seems to me that the connection re- 
quires us to understand it of the moles- 
tation which he had in regard to his 
call to the apostolic office, and his 
authority to explain and defend the 
religion of the Redeemer. This had 
been one principal subject of this epis- 
tle. His authority had been called 
in question. He had felt it necessary 
to go into a vindication of it. Ilis 
instructions had been departed from 
on the ground that he was not one 
of the original apostles, and that he 
differed from others; see ch. i. 11. 
Hence all the anxiety and trouble 
which he had had in regard to their 
departure from the doctrines which he 
had taught them. Ie closes the whole 
subject of the epistle by this tender 
and affecting language, the sense of 
which has been well expressed by 
Crellius: “ [ have shown my apos- 
tolic authority, and proved that 1 am 
commisioned by the Lord Jesus. ] 
have stated and vindicated the great 
doctrine of justification by faith, and 
shown that the Mosaic law is not ne- 
cessarily binding. On these points may 
I have no more trouble. I have 
enough for my nature to bear of other 
kinds. I bear in my body the impres- 
sive proofs that I am an apostle, and 
the sufferings that require all my for- 
titude to sustainthem. These marks, 
received in the service of the Lord 
Jesus, and so strongly resembling 
those which he himself received, prove 
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18 Brethren, the * grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ de with your 
spirit. Amen. 


that I am truly engaged in his cause, 
and am commissioned by him. These 
wounds and sorrows are so many, that 
I have need of the kindness and pray- 
ers of Christians rather than to becom- 
pelled to vindicate myself, and to re- 
buke them for their own wanderings.” 
q For I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. The word here 
rendered “marks” (eriynara), means 
properly the marks or brands which 
are pricked or burnt in upon the body. 
So slaves were sometimes branded by 
their masters to prevent their escape; 
and so devotees to an idol god some- 
times caused to be impressed on them- 
selves the name or image of the di- 
vinity which they adored. Herodo- 
tus (ii. 113) mentions a temple of 
IIercules in Egypt, in which if any 
slave took refuge, and had the sacred 
brands or marks impressed on him 
(oriypare), he thereby devoted himself 
to the god, and it was not lawful for 
any one to injure him. Many have 
supposed that Paul here says, in allu- 
sion to such a custom, that he had the 
name of the Redeemer impressed on 
his body, and that he regarded himself 
as devoted to him and his cause. 
It seems to me that by these marks or 
brands he refers to the weals which he 
had received in his body ; the marks of 
stripes and sufferings which he endur- 
ed in the service of the Redeemer. 
‘Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25. "We had 
repeatedly been scourged. He bore 
the marks of that on his person now. 
They were the evidences that he was 
devoted to the Saviour. He had re- 
ceived themin his cause; and they 
were the proofs that he belonged to 
the Lord Jesus. He had suffered for 
nim, and had suffered much. Having 
thus suffered, and having thus the evi- 
dence that he belonged to the Saviour, 
and having by his sufferings given am- 
ple proof of that to others, he asks to 
be freed from further molestation. 
Some had in their body the marks of 
sircumcision, the evidence that they 
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were disciples of the law of Moses; 
others had perhaps in their persons 
the image and name of an idol to 
which they were devoted; but the 
marks which he bore were the weals 
which he had received by being again 
and again whipped publicly in the 
cause of the Redeemer. To that Re- 
deemer, therefore, he felt himself unit- 
ed, and from that attachment he would 
not allow himself to be diverted. How 
often has an old soldier shown his 
scars with pride and exultation asa 
proof of his attachment tohis coun- 
try! Numerons scars ; the loss of an 
arm, an eye, or a leg, are thus the 
much valued and vaunted pledges of 
attachment to liberty, and a passport 
to the confidence of every man who 
loves his country. “I prize this wound,” 
said Lafayette, when struck in the foot 
by a musket ball at Germantown, 
“as among the most valued of my hon- 
ours.” So Paul felt in regard to the 
scourges which he had received in the 
cause of the Lord Jesus. They were 
his boast and his glory; the pledge 
that he had been engaged in the cause 
of the Saviour, and a passport to all 
who loved the Son of God. Chris- 
tians now are not subjected to such 
stripes and scourgings. But let us 
have some marks of our attachment to 
the Lord Jesus. By a holy life; by 
self-denial ; by subdued animal affec- 
tions; by zeal in the cause of truth; 
by an imitation of the Lord Jesus; and 
by the marks of suffering in our body, 
if we should be called to it, let us have 
some evidence that we are his, and be 
able to say, when we look on death and 
eternity, ‘‘we bear with us the evidence 
that we belong to the Son of God.” 
To us that will be of more value than 
any ribbon or star indicating elevated 
rank; more valuable than a ducal coro- 
net ; more valuable than the brightest 
jewel that ever sparkled on the brow 
of royalty. 

18. Brethren, the grace, &o.; see 

Note, Rom. xvi. 20. 


